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Iron Making in the Philippines.* 


c 





Primitive Blast Furnaces in the Angat Iron 
Region, Bulacan, 





Physical and Geographical, 


The Province of Bulacan lies within the central part 
of Luzon, its boundaries touching those of Nueva Hcija 
on the north and northeast, Infanta on the east, Rizal on 
the south, Manila Bay on the south and southwest, and 
Pampanga on the west. The eastern boundary is part of 
the crest of the great cordillera of Luzon, and part of the 
western boundary is the extensive Candaba swamp. 
which marks a pronounced depression in the low plain 
between the cordillera and the Zambales range. In gen- 


sands of the mountain streams for gold, and the ¢cal- 
cining of limestone. Beyond these I could learn of no ac- 
tivity in this industry of any sort; and these, indeed, are 
now so extremely limited that they prove an exceedingly 
insignificant portion of the productive activity in this 
province. 

Beginning of the Bulacan Iron Industry. 

The history of iron mining in Bulacan is of more than 
ordinary interest. Romantic incidents are related by 
Foreman and others, of which we have no records in the 
bureau, and which will not be enlarged upon here. Of 
one thing, however, I am quite convinced—that some of 
the most interesting of all the chapters of the history of 
these mines are those missing from the records, echoes of 
which are sometimes heard from the natives of Angat, 
and evidences of which are seen in old abandoned pits, 
charcoal ovens, and slag dumps on the hills and moun- 





Fig. 1.—The Constancia Camarin (Furnace House). 
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eral, therefore, this province lies tilted toward the east 
and the rainfall caught in the mountains and foothills 
makes its way west, that part of the main range constitut- 
ing the extreme eastern boundary, the long spur running 
from the northeastern corner of the province almost to 
San Miguel de Mayumo, and the series of hills and foot- 
hills parallel to the range and extending west as far as 
Angat and San José del Monte, constitute the hilly por- 
tion of Bulacan, and this in area is a little over half the 
provinee. This is the undeveloped part, and it contains 
but a small portion of the population; and herein lie the 
mineral deposits and springs, the valuable forests, and 
the beautiful little mountain valleys and basins that 
must sooner or later prove very attractive to American 
farmers here. 

The Rio Grande de Pampanga flows across the south- 
western corner of the province, emptying into Manila 
Bay by many mouths. The Angat is the most important 
river in Bulacan and, with its many tributaries. it drains 
the greater portion of the province. 

The mineral industry of Bulacan is at present confined 
to the mining and smelting of iron, the washing of the 


* Extract from the report of H. D. McCaskey, mining en 
gineer fo. the Mining Bureau, Manila, P. I. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


tain sides. Ruins of houses of the early ironmasters are 
also seen, and in Angat, Norzagaray, and other towns 
near by are still to be found old plates and bowls of cast 
iron, which indicate that in the years gone by the scope of 
this industry was much broader than it is now. 

The earliest record contained in the archives of this 
bureau, with reference to iron mining, bears the date 
December 12, 1781, and is the “ letter order” of instruc- 
tions to the Governor of Angat through the Governor of 
Bulacan from the Superior Government of Manila, to ren- 
der every possible assistance to Chaplain Don Juan Belli, 
of the Royal Armada, in the working of his mine. It 
seems that the chaplain was intrusted by the Government 
with the mining of ore and with the establishment of a 
smelting plant in the neighborhood of Angat, and that, 
after entering upon the work he found it necessary to 
complain to the officials in Manila that the natives of his 
vicinity were unsatisfactory as laborers, and, more than 
this, that they were ruining the road he had built to the 
mines by dragging over it the timber they were cutting in 
the mountains. The reply to this complaint was the 
very spirited order referred to above, in which the Gov- 
ernor of the Pueblo of Angat is instructed to prevent the 
cutting of timber within a distance of 1 league from the 
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mines, without express permission, to prevent the use of 
the mine road for timber haulage by these natives, and to 
insist that the justices of Angat and others respect the 
power given to the governor to enforce orders. 

We find next that the owner of the mine, who, it de- 
velops, was not the Chaplain Don Juan Belli, but Sefior 
Lorenzo Lopez de Buycochea, renter of the cock pits, asks 
permission to sell his mine because of his advanced age 
and because of the accidents, not only to himself, but to 
the director, Padre Don Juan Belli. This was referred to 
the judge-advocate, Royal Palace, Manila, May 14, 1784, 
and on the 17th the judge-advocate advised the Superior 
Government that there was nothing to prevent the sale, 
it being understood that the conditions of concession be 
assumed by the purchaser. On August 7, 1784, we find 
dated the deed of sale of the mine, works, and all prop- 
erty pertaining thereto, for the sum of 11,000 pesos, to 
Don Felix de la Rosa, Lieutenant of the Battalion of the 
Royal Prince. So far as the records are concerned this 
pioneer iron mine of the Philippines was never named; 
and nothing is known of the dimensions of the property 
nor of the result of the workings, if even partial success 
was ever visited upon it. 

The next. that we learn in chronological order is that 
Don Santiago Hison, past captain of the Guild of Mes- 
tizos of Angat, petitions the gobernadorcillo of Angat 
that he be declared the discoverer of a mine on the 
Sapang-Bacal, at a considerable distance from the mines 
of the late Don Felix de la Rosa, and of the Escalantes. 

The Chinese ironmaster, Ong-Sayco, who has worked 
in the Bulacan smelters for over 30 years and who is 
to-day the maestro in charge of the new Constancia 
smelter, solicited on March 21, 1873, two pertenencias, 
which may have been upon the site of the old Buycochea 
claim, although no connection is made in the records 
tending to substantiate this statement. Through faults of 
omission, and because of real or imagined conflict with 
other claims, no concession was ever obtained by Ong- 
Sayco. 

The Constancia claim of ome wabtiadebles was reg- 
ularly solicited by Francisca Talag, on February. 22, 1879, 
and on August 13, 1880, the title of concession was. 
granted. The two claims of the Coenstancia lie imme- 
diately north of the Hison claim. The present claimant 
is Don Pedro Otaxyco, whose deed of purchase of one 
pertenencia from Dofia Francisca Talag bears the date of 
July 27, 1901. ‘The price paid was the remarkably small 
sum of 200 pesos. 

To the north of the Constancia pertenencias lies the 
single claim of the Sapang-Munti mine. This is on the 
headwaters of the Monta Muro Creek, whereas the others 
just mentioned lie in the mountain forming the west side 
of the Maon. The Sapang-Munti is a new claim and but 
little is known of it, excepting that it was regularly 
solicited on November 21, 1892, by Don Francisco San- 
chez. This mine was recently sold, I was informed dur- 
ing my stay in Bulacan, for the sum of 7000 pesos, to a 
new owner whose name I cannot recall, who proposed to 
combine forces with the Constancia smelter and work 
the deposit for a time. 


Features of the Deposits. 


The iron deposits of Angat lie, in general, in the crys- 
talline rocks of the western flanks of the cordillera. I 
have never heard of any deposits on the eastern side of 
the range. Among the spurs and more important hills 
forming the buttresses of this cordillera there are two 
crests running roughly parallel with the main range, the 
one beginning near Mount Buga and running to the west 
of the Sapa-Santol, or Santol Creek, and its headwaters, 
the Sapa-Tuyo, and terminating a short distance to the 
northwest of the Constancia claim; and another, possibly 
a detached continuation of the former, beginning south 
of Mount Tincugan and running north to the , Pahiripan 
Creek. The eastern side of the first range, draining into 
the Sapa-Santol, and the Sapa-Tuyo, the western side of 
the second, draining into the Monta Muro and the Pahiri- 
pan, and the western side of Mount Camanglao and the 
eastern side of a range without name, both drained by 
the Maon Creek, contain the iron deposits at present 
known. 
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It must be confessed from the start that no mines 
exist in these hills. A mine, in the legal sense, is an un 
derground working requiring artificial lighting. The ligh' 
of common day is ample for all purposes at present in th« 
so-called mines of Angat. Nothing more, so far as I have 
been able to observe, or otherwise learn, has existed in 
these iron deposits than the mere sinking of shallow pits 
for distances of from 6 to 80 feet, through the overlying 
clay and talc, to reach the bed, or the “stripping” to 
equal depth; and it may be added that a large amount of 
the ore smelted in the past came from bowlders of hem 
atite and magnetite found in the beds of the moun 
tain streams. Old mine-pits.and trenches have become 
filled and overgrown with forest growth; and even the 
present limited workings, as above described, which are 
ample for the supply of the small number of diminutive 
furnaces in blast, are so completely surrounded with 
dense jungle and heavy growth that the study of the out- 
crop and strike, and, therefore, any estimate of the ex- 
tent or continuity of the beds, are quite impossible. 

All indications seem to me, after visiting and inspect- 
ing these isolated workings, to point to a more or less 
continuous bed, or a series of them, for the Angat coun- 
try at least. The country rock is massive and therefore 
no dip and strike of stratification are possible. The dips 
and strikes and thicknesses, however unsatisfactorily 
they may have been observed, are variable; but this 
would be expected even in highly contorted stratified 
rock. It may be safely prophesied that when. stratified 
formations are found in this region, as I expect them to 
be, they will be found lying with as many dips and 
strikes as the iron beds present to-day. Therefore, the 
various dips and strikes of these iron beds, as. observed, 
do not in themselves constitute an — to the theory 
of more or less. continuity. 


Details of Principal Claims. 


On the banks of the Monta Mura Creek, at Sapang- 
Munti, and at about the center of the claim, the bed of 
magnetite is extremely irregular, as elsewhere, and the 
strike is roughly from northeast to southwest. The bed 
is from 3% to 8 feet thick and lies almost vertical. The 
gangue is iron pyrites» with serpentine, lying in bands 
through the bed. The country rock here is a crystalline 
slate apparently of diabasic origin. — 

The. bed of ore on the Constancia claim, occurring on 
the steep banks of a little creek called Sapang-Tibagan, 
which empties into the Maon, has a strike of N. 30 de 
grees BE. and dips 55 degrees to S. 60 degrees E. The ore 
is hematite and magnetite and is singularly free from 
pyrites. Above the bed lies a variable thickness of clay 
resulting from the decomposition of the crystalline mas- 
sives, and immediately over the bed and, in the upper por- 
tions, mixed with it is found green foliated tale. The 
general thickness of the pure ore, so far as exposed, is 
from 5 to 6 feet, and with the mixtures of tale and clay 
the entire iron bearing bed may be estimated at from 16 
to 18 feet. 

At the time of my visits, in March, 1902, there were 
two pits, one above the other, on the hillside, uncovering 
the ore bed. 

Two little mountain brooks flowing down the hillside 
eastward to the Maon uncover the present and the old 
workings of the Hison mine. The little streams are 
roughly parallel and are both difficult of passage. The 
northern flows over the outcrop of the present Hison 
workings, where there now stands a cabin erected by the 
American prospectors in this section. This stream is 
called the Tusig and its rocky course is the only thor- 
oughfare to the outcrop; the problem of transportation 
here, as elsewhere, is more than likely to be a serious 
one; but in this connection I may suggest that no diffi- 
culty seems to stand in the way of aérial wire tramway 
carriage. The stream bed is strewn with great bowlders 
of hematite weighing many tons, and this is precisely the 
reason that so little development has been done upon 
these deposits ; nature has mined the ore, and the smelter 
men, finding sufficient for their limited needs, have 


naturally not delved for more. The strike and dip of the 
Hison outcrop I could not even approximately determine 
as the sides of the stream bed are precipitous and heavily 
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vergrown; the outcrop here is the only exposure and 
tle or no development work has been done. The de 
sit is from 35 to 50 feet thick—in fact, the natives say, 
obably with reason, that the “ mountain is iron ”’—and 
though the upper layers are impure with pyrites and 
eatite, the lower 12 to 15 feet are formed of a compact 
caceous hematite with apparently no foreign mineral. 
The workings of the Santa Lutgarda mine consist of 
o pits sunk for about 12 feet each through the over- 
ng clay, upon the side of Pinugayan Hill. The upper 





Fig. 2.—Blast Furnace and Bamboo Charging Platform. 





pit, near the top of the hill, is merely the remnant of an 
ancient working and no observations could be made 
there. The lower pit, a hundred yards from the Maon, 
exposes an irregular bed about 10 feet thick lying nearly 
vertical, with an approximate strike of N. 20 degrees DB. 
The ore bed carries within it streaks of steatite and ser- 
pentine, but I saw no pyrites. This has long been con- 
sidered one of the purest iron ores of the Philippines. 
The ore is magnetite and hematite, both compact and 
massive. 
Analyses of Ores. 


The accompanying table shows the results of analyses 
of iron ores of the Angat district, made for me by Paul 
tangl, of the Bureau of Government Laboratories. 

No. 1. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5A. No. 5B. 
Mag- Hematite 
Hematite. Hematite. netite. + pyrites. Hematite. 
ba ET ee 1.922 5.143 32.344 4.720 2.570 
FUDs. ciccecaeneas 88.225 65.862 48.691 48.078 84.215 


Ca0 icscecavueee 0.126 5.040 Trace 1.930 0.250 
MgO .ciweesdees 0.182 1.513 1.311 0.465 0.093 
BlOg. stewie 6.523 10.100 15.340 12.200 8.670 
WOR: -cinsitewsaame niet 3.754 Trace 14.657 Trace 
We «ine gue aaa 0.010 o-elnd Trace 0.032 Trace 
A coke . 0.041 0.370 0.0385 3.212 0.340 
BOs <seedee ooee DMO 6.719 2.184 14.137 3.853 
PiOs. «ss aie eae Trace 0.243 0.053 0.143 Trace 
+0 sodak pian tl 0.770 Trace 0.106 0.513 Trace 
‘ek ecean ion rie ks 1.089 +P aah a 

| 100.040 99.983 100.064 100.087 99.991 

Metallic fron.....63.31 51.85 59.24 44.16 60.95 


‘OTE.—No. 1, Micaceous ore from Hizon mine; soft and 
ous at outcrop. No. 8, Compact, brittle; luster metallic; 
Constancia mine. No. 4, Crystalline, massive; Constancia 

No. 5A, Second-class ore; upper bed, mixed with pyrites : 
tancia mine. No. 5B, First-class ore; lower portion; Con- 
‘ia mine. 
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It will be observed that No. 1, No. 4, and No. 5 B are 
ores singularly rich and pure. No. 1 and No. 5 B are 
practically free from sulphur and phosphorus, those two 
most objectionable elements, and all three would suggest 
themselves as suitable for manufacture into high grade 
steel by the Bessemer process. The chief impurities are 
silica and alumina, but these can in no way impair the 
quality of steel made from them. In passing, I call atten- 
tion to the remarkable absence of manganese from all of 
these Angat ores, and to the presence of cobalt in No. 3. 

The above ores, as sampled by me, were not picked 
specimens. 

The Blast Furnace Piant. 


The metallurgy of iron, as at present practiced in 
these islands, is confined entirely to Bulacan. At the 
time of my visit to the iron mines of Angat but one fur- 
nace was in blast; and in describing the operation of 
this I shall describe the operations of all, for I could 
learn of no variation elsewhere in the province from the 
practice at the Suarez camarin. 

The buildings in which the smelting is done are con- 
structed entirely of the products of the forests of the 
neighborhood. The posts and rafters are of trimmed 
trunks of trees, the pieces are secured in place by bejuca, 
or rattan, and the thatching is of cogon or of nipa—thus, 
no metal of any kind is required, and the camarines are 
made with the bolo as the only tool. The Constancia 
camarin was in process of construction during my sur- 
vey, and it is here shown with the roof partly thatched, 
Fig. 1. The custom in the hills is for the maestro, or 
smelter foreman, to assemble his assistants, and with 
them to clear and level the land selected for the smelter 
site, to dig the clay from the stream banks, bake it into 
bricks and from these to construct the furnaces, to cut 
the required pieces and erect and roof the camarin, to 
prepare the molds, tuyeres, slag pots and blowers, io 
burn the charcoal and sort the ore, to keep the books and 
to pay the men, and, finally, to smelt the iron and send 
forth the finished product. From the uncleared forest to 
the column of cargadores bearing the plowshares and 
points to the market, the entire work is intrusted to the 
maestro and to his assistants. This small industry is a 
singularly independent one, and, so far as I could learn, 
the one requirement of the entire process, beyond all that 
the forests, ore banks, and streams of these narrow moun- 
tain valleys could furnish, is a limited amount of bone 
black used in coating the molds. 

The camarin, once constructed, is divided roughly into 
three parts. One side is given up to stalls or little rooms 
in which live the workmen and where are stored the sup- 
plies and the furnace products. Another side is divided 
into ore bins and charcoal bins. The main central space 





Fig. 3.—Elevation of Blast Furnace, with Dimensions. 


is open and is given over to the smelting proper. In the 
center of this space are the two furnaces, with bamboo 
platforms at the sides upon which the feeders stand, with 
the tapping holes and slag runways at the front, and 
with the blower or air compressor and the connecting 
clay tuyeres behind. Opposite the furnaces runs a row of 
molds, always placed in position for pouring immediately 
after the last castings have been dumped. 


ee end 





The Furnaces Made of Sun Baked Clay. 

The furnaces, Fig. 2, are generally made of sun baked 
fire clay, the material being obtained from the decomposi- 
tion of the crystalline feldspathic rocks of the neighbor- 
ing hillsides. In some cases the bricks are molded, 
and the furnace is built up of these. In others the 
furnace itself is molded as one piece, dried, and after- 
ward bound with rattan or iron. The thickness is so 
great that, notwithstanding the intense smelting heat on 
the hearth, the ratton, or bejuca, is not burned off. In 
building the furnace a rectangular space 6 x 8 inches is 
left above the blow and tap holes, and into these are in- 
serted blocks of a very siliceous rock, measuring 6 x 8 x 
15 inches, and called buga by the natives. The word 
buga is surely a misnomer, as it is the Tagola for pumice. 
This quartzose rock is quarried near La Mesa for this es- 
pecial purpose, and the ironmasters pay 2 pesos for each. 
They are used end about, and I imagine are for the sole 
purpose of furnishing silica to the slag. That they do 
furnish silica is shown by the ends of the blocks when 
removed. 

The hearth of the furnace, Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, is shal- 
low and nearly circular. It is from 4 to 6 inches deep 
and about 2 feet 4 inches in diameter. The total hight 
of the furnace is 7 feet 5 inches, measured from the 
ground, and the distance from bottom of hearth to top of 
furnace is 6 feet. The thickness of the annular ring 
formed by average right section is 1 foot, although this 
thickness is slightly greater toward the hearth. 

The tuyere is a pipe of best selected and baked fire 
clay, connected with the blower at one end, passing 
through the furnace and opening upon the hearth at the 
other. It is 2 feet 7 inches long, 6 inches in gross diam- 
eter, and with an inner diameter of 1% inches. 

The air compressor or blower is as ingenious as it is 
interesting. It is made from the hollowed cylindrical 
trunk of a tanguile tree and is 9 feet 8 inches long and 1 
foot 7 inches in its greatest diameter. One end of this 
blower rests upon the ground and the other is supported 
1 foot 6 inches from the ground by a cross piece of wood. 
The ends of the blower are furnished with semicircular 
valves of leather and wood, suspended from above and 
closing by the pressure of air against them when the pis- 
ton moves toward them. The valves are 3% x 
7 inches. A separate piece of wood, containing the com- 
partment into which the air is forced and from which it 
is driven through the tuyere into the furnace, is fitted 
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Fig. 4.—Cross Section of Blast Furnace, Showing Charging 
Platform. 


into the main blower, and made air tight. It contains an 
opening at each end into the compressor. The connection 
between the tuyere and the air compartment is frequently 
a short piece of cast iron pipe fitted tight. The piston is 
a circular piece of wood well fitted and carrying around 
its perimeter a double thickness of feathers. The piston 
rod is of balite wood, 15 feet long, and furnished with a 
double handle. . 

The ore baskets used in feeding the furnace are wedge 
shaped and are 1 foot 4 inches long, 1 foot 2 inches wide, 
and 6 inches at the back. The flat baskets used in feed- 
ing the charcoal are circular and 2 feet in diameter and 
5% inches high. 

The pouring pot, or ladle, is made of fire clay, bound 
with iron and furnished with a stout wooden handle. Its 
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inner dimensions are about 8 inches and 6 inches for t}), 
larger and smaller diameters, respectively, and 6 inches 
deep. The few tools, such as pokers, stirring rods for t}\. 
furnace, and ore hammers and picks for the ore beds, 

of wrought iron. 

The molds for the present smelter practice are of | 
shapes, and of different sizes for the large, medium and 
small castings. These molds are made of carefully 
lected and ground clay and the bottom halves 
“formed” by means of pieces of narra wood cut to 
shapes and sizes of the castings desired. The inner sir 
faces are freshly coated for each casting with a paint 
made of a mixture of boneblack, ground palay and wat. 
The halves of the molds are placed in wooden frames, 





Fig. 5.—Molds for Plowshares and Points. 


bound close together with rattan, and set upon a pair of 
forked sticks for the pouring, Fig. 5. 

The ore beds are worked, as I have already men 
tioned, in the open and in the most primitive manner. No 
system whatever is followed, save the very rudest meth- 
ods of “stripping” and quarrying. The ore, being broken 
down by means of crowbars, picks and small sledge ham- 
mers, is carefully hand sorted and carried by cargadores 
to the smelter. Here it is reduced to a uniform size of 
about 1% x 1% x 1% inches by means of a small cube 
shaped hammer having 4 breaking. edges. 

The charcoal is burned near by the smelter men, who 
cut the forest trees of the third, fourth ‘and fifth groups 
for the purpose. They make an excellent quality of wel! 
burned charcoal, and to this valuable fuel much of the 
success of the native smelters is due. 

Before “ blowing in” a furnace the hearth and body 
are filled with glowing fuel, the air driven through, and 
the furnace well and evenly dried and heated. This being 
accomplished, the ore and fuel are introduced alternately, 
the proportion for the preliminary stage being one-half 
an ore-basket as above described, of metal, to four ful! 
charcoal baskets of fuel. After the furnace is we!! 
heated, the iron reduced and running upon the hearth, 
and the blast well on, the normal proportion is thereafter 
fed to the furnace of one full basket of ore to four of 
charcoal, and the furnace is kept filled, with a cone of 
heaped charcoal on top. The air compressor is worked at 
an average rate of 17 strokes per minute, and the pres- 
sure and volume seem ample for the purpose. The p! 
ess of reduction is comparatively simple, as the ore '* 
self fluxing and the fuel is very pure, there being 1 
fluxes required whatever, save that from the buga rock 
above mentioned. This reduction is caused by the «»r- 
bon monoxide, which is itself produced by the carbon ‘i- 
oxide of the burning fuel coming into contact with the lot 
charcoal. The simplicity of the process is paid for with 
a loss of 20 per cent. of metal. 

The slagging of the silica and alumina, with a cer({1iD 
proportion of the iron, is rapidly formed and escoradv'¢’ 
draw off the slag every two or three minutes when ‘h¢ 
furnace is working well. The pourings are made ev«'y 
two or three hours. The pouring pot is filled, and ‘le 
maestro passes down the line of molds with the po of 
molten metal, upon which floats a cover of burning ci! 
coal; and he rapidly fills mold after mold. The rem:i0- 
ing metal is returned to the hearth. As rapidly as ‘he 
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castings harden in the molds the latter are taken down 
and opened, the castings thrown out, and the surfaces of 
‘he molds are relined with paint and prepared for an- 
other pouring. About 15 molds are in constant use by one 
furnace in good running order, 8 of these for plowshares 
and 7 for points. 

The finished product, as made at present in the 
smelters, is of the largest size only of plowshares and 
points. The plowshare of this largest size weighs 4 9-10 
pounds. The castings are only fairly good in quality and 
might be greatly improved. 


Estimated Expenses and Profits. 


The expenses and profit of this industry are too vari- 
able to be readily ascertained. During the plowing 
months, May and June, the pair, which consists of a 
plowshare and a point, bring 1 peso, and the Angat 
people buy the entire product. During the other months 
a large part of the product is sent to Manila and is sold 
here at the rate of from 70 to 90 pesos per hundred pairs. 
The costs of transportation are variable. Sefior Suarez 
pays the cargadores 1 real for each pair carried from 
the smelter to Angat, and as each averages about 8 pairs 
he makes 8 reals, or 1 peso, for the round trip of about 15 
miles. When the roads are good it costs 41%4 pesos to get 
100 pairs to Manila; when they are bad, as in the rainy 
season, it costs 7 pesos. Because of the shortage of 
labor, at the wages Sefior Suarez can afford to pay, he in- 
formed me that he cannot get enough men to keep even 
one furnace in blast. He said that he would work three 
furnaces if he could get the men. During my visit he 
complained that we Americans overpaid native labor 
throughout the islands and that native employers with 
limited plants could not compete for labor. As it is, he 
must blow out his furnace from time to time to put his 
limited force to cutting timber for charcoal, to the 
making of molds, tuyeres and other supplies, and to gen- 
eral repair work. He estimated four months’ smelting a 
year as good—that is, producing from 2000 to 3000 pairs 
each month; four months as medium, or producing from 
1500 to 2000 pairs, and four months, during which time 
the furnace is largely out of blast, as poor, or producing 
from 800 to 1000 pairs. 

The laborers required for one furnace are almost as 
many as for two, and are 2 maestros, or foremen, who 
have general charge, 1 escribiente, or clerk, 2 escoradores, 
or slagmen, who also act as brajenantes, or molders, 4 
heladores, or blowers, and from 4 to 7 other common 
laborers who obtain and prepare the ore and fuel. These 
men are “found” and are paid by the amount pro- 
duced, the unit being 60 carabao loads of 20 pairs each. 
Sefior Suarez told me that the food he gave the men de- 
pended upon the quantity and quality of their work, and 
that when everything was running well and the output 
steady and large he fed them with the best he could buy. 
He estimated that the cost to him in food and wages, for 
men enough for one furnace, averaged about 60 pesos a 
month during the working season, or about 40 pesos 
through the year, and that the variation was between 20 
and 100 pesos. His annual taxes during the Spanish 
régime were 115 pesos to the General Government and 48 
pesos to the pueblo of Angat. He seemed much concerned 
over the cost that his fuel would be to him under the pres- 
ent Forestry Regulations. He stated that he cut only 
the cheaper grades of trees for charcoal, and yet, upon 
looking over the taxes imposed at the present scale, he 
said that he would be compelled to shut down if he were 
forced to pay the full amount. I could get no statistics 
whatever upon this subject of the cost of his fuel, and 
this is a matter of regret to me because it is a most es- 
sential factor in the operation of furnaces in this region 
upon a larger scale. 

With the above incomplete data I have attempted to 
form some sort of estimate of the profits of one furnace, 
run under unfavorable conditions. With more furnaces 
ind improved methods the profits would correspondingly 
nerease. One great difficulty in the attempt at an esti- 
nate is the division of product as to place of sale, the 
profits being greater when the plowshares are sold in 
\ngat. The followffig is intended to be more suggestive 
than accurate: 
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Estimate of Profits from One Blast Furnace. 





Mexican 

currency. 

Sale of 6000 pairs in Angat at $0.90..............2..- $5,400 
Sale of 14,000 pairs in Manila at $0.75.............+- 10,500 
REGS: FO. chia Kis Chena inset tacwewces $15,900 
Transportation of 6000 pairs to Angat at $0.12%4....... ~~ $750 
rransportation of 14,000 pairs to Manila at $0.70...... 9,800 
Wages and food for employees for 20,000 pairs........ 1,000 
FORD WEE DG CNG: b dincidicc o: Chia Ohe wae elenen 163 
MOE CROMER sisi icc iacicic cen tasieanticans $11,713 
Fe a ee $4,187 


In the above no account has been taken of cost of mine 
and plant. 

The latter, of course, costs very little indeed. There 
is, and has been, so much unfortunate litigation and quar- 
reling over these mines and camarines that no data on the 
subjects were obtainable. 

It would seem that if a market could be assured for a 
large output of these plowshares and other castings, or of 
pig iron of high grade, if charcoal can be had at reason- 
able rates or if our islands can furnish lignite of a qual- 
ity to give good producer gas, if the transportation rates 
can be materially reduced, and if competent labor can be 
secured, a large modern furnace smelting the best of 
these ores could operate at a handsome profit to its 
owners. I am inclined to think that the above conditions 
can be satisfactorily settled and that there is a future for 
the iron industry in the Philippines. 

Herewith I give the only statistics available of iron 
production in Bulacan. The information is for the year 
1884, and was furnished by the Governor of Bulacan on 
February 4, 1886: 


Statistics of Iron Production in Bulacan, 1884. 
Number of Number of Number of 


Pueblos. furnaces. plowshares. operatives. 
SOS BEN Siac «8 os HS ode een 3 20,000 25 
BO DRM 6c icc ats tewecens 2 10,000 10 
RE eens ceVin cae denanecus 2 12,000 18 
ME vceccdesdv cu @ecavaneaen 1 8,200 14 
BEER Fi ctene peace vad i seunene 1 8,200 14 

Gas aucdnw cee eee ce 9 58,400 81 

—_—_9--e—____-_- 





An Illinois State Employers’ Association.— Delegates 
to the Indianapolis convention of the Citizens’ Industrial! 
Association from 15 cities of Illinois held a meeting and 
made preliminary plans looking to the formation of a State 
organization of employers’ associations and citizens’ alli- 
ances. A. E. Demange of Bloomington presided over the 
meeting, and C. H. Emery of Peoria acted as secretary. 
A resolution was adopted providing that a committee be 
appointed, consisting of one member from each of the 
citizens’ alliances and employers’ associations of the 
State of Illinois, to take the initiative in the formation of 
a State employers’ association and to issue a call at what- 
ever time it sees fit for a State convention. To this end 
word will be sent to the city associations immediately 
to appoint their members of the committee in the follow- 
ing cities: Bloomington, Peoria, Decatur, Belleville, East 
St. Louis, Rockport, Aurora, Joliet, Quincy, Alton, Kan- 
kakee, Springfield, Chicago and Jacksonville. 


————_—__ pea. 


The New Britain Machine Company of New Britain, 
Conn., are building a mortising machine which, it is be- 
nieved, will hold the record for working a large mortise 
at a single cut. The machine is for the London & North- 
western Railroad of England, and is a standard chain 
saw mortiser. It will cut a mortise 4% inches long, 15% 
inches wide and of any desired depth in Georgia pine. 
Some idea of the size of the machine may be obtained 
from the fact that the chain bar, chain and sprocket weigh 
201% pounds. The chain saw will cut 19 distinct shavings 
simultaneously while running, the chain speed being 2300 
feet a minute. The machine is intended for cutting fence 
posts for use in guarding right of way, English railroads 
being compelled to guard their lines more carefully than 
is the custom in this country. 


The Billings & Spencer Company of Hartford, Conn., 
are making a specialty of the Le Moine drop forged front 
axle for automobiles. 
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Standard Specifications for Locomotive 
Cylinders.* 


Process of Manufacture.—Locomotive cylinders shall 
be made from good quality of close grained gray iron cast 
in a dry sand mold. 

Chemical Properties.—Drillings taken from _ test 
pieces cast as hereafter mentioned shall conform to the 


following limits in chemical composition : 
Per cent. 


DP LASSE RA ROBES AEA 6440 DAO RA ORO from 1.25 to 1.75 
rd aie din 6d bank 60s 54530555 were not over 0.9 
PTT ESET CT Tee RTT TROUT rere not over 0.10 


Physical Properties——The minimum physical quali- 
ties for cylinder iron shall be as follows: The Arbitration 
Test Bar, 114 inches in diameter, with supports 12 inches 





Fig. 1-—Agnew Auto-Mailer.—Front View, Showing Feeding 


apart, shall have a transverse strength not less than 2700 
pounds, centrally applied, and a deflection not less than 
0.08 inch. 

Test Pieces and Method of Testing.—The standard 
test shall be 114 inches in diameter, about 14 inches long, 
cast on end in dry sand. The drillings for analysis shall 
be taken from this test piece, but in case of rejection the 
manufacturer shall have option of analyzing drillings 
from the bore of the cylinder, upon which analysis the 
acceptance or rejection of the cylinder shall be based. 
One test piece for each cylinder shall be required. 

Character of Castings.—Castings shall« be smooth, 
well cleaned, free from blow holes, shrinkage cracks or 
vther defects, and must finish to blue print size. Each 
‘ylinder shall have cast on each side of saddle manufac- 
turer’s mark, serial number, date made and mark show- 
ing order number. 


* Proposed by Committee B of the American Society for 


Testing Materials. 
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Inspector.—The inspector representing the purchase; 
shall have all reasonable facilities afforded to him by 
the manufacturer to satisfy himself that the finished ma 
terial is furnished in accordance with these specifications, 
All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of th: 
manufacturer. 

———»+,—-e__—_ 


The Agnew Automatic [ailing Machine. 


It is the office of the Agnew auto-mailing machine 
illustrated herewith, to take bunches of newspapers, mag 
azines, catalogues or periodicals as they come from the 
printing press and to fold, wrap, seal and address them 
individually. All this is accomplished at the rate of from 
3000 to 5000 an hour, obviously several times faster than 























Mechanism. 


it could be accomplished by hand. In fact, it is claimed 
that one machine will replace 12 persons, and perform 
the work with greater neatness, less liability to errors, 
and with less skilled attendance, one man being all that is 
required. 

The operator, standing on the side of the machin 
shown in Fig 1, works in front of the elevator or co! 
veyor, refilling the shelves as fast as they are empti¢ 
with bunches of the papers or magazines just as they ar 
taken from the press. The construction of the elevato! 
is clearly shown in the engraving. It consists of two set: 
ot moving shelves, carried perpendicularly to their di 
rection of travel by endless chains, and arranged to ru! 
at the same speed but in opposite rotation, so that co! 
tiguous shelves register with one another. Its action 
intermittent, and under electrical control, which mail 
tains the top of the pile at a fixed hight. At each cycle 0! 
the machine little pneumatic suckers come down on th 
uppermost paper, and, with a combined lifting and pul! 
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ig movement, start it far enough into the machine to be 
aken along by horizontal traveling tapes. Simultaneous- 
y at the opposite side of the machine wrapping paper 
rawn from a continuous roll is introduced under the 
veriodical and cut off to the required length. 
When the paper and its wrapper have reached a def- 
nite position a vertical blade descends, creasing them 
hrough the middle and carrying them down between a 
et of steel rolls. The vertical blade then returns to its 
pper position and a horizontal blade folds them again 
nd carries them to a basket or receiver. The wrapper 
; not entirely under the paper when folded with it, con- 
sequently only part of it goes into the inside with the 
operation of folding. It is sufficient, however, to prevent 
the wrapper from sliding off the paper later on, and the 


out of the way and fortunately located where it is pro- 
tected by the fly wheel. The motor is of the Crocker- 
Wheeler make, of a semi-inclosed type, known as Form L, 
and of 1 horse-power size, which shows that the cost of 
running is not very great. 

The machine is positively driven at all points by 
chains or gear connections, so that there is no chance for 
slipping and causing a loss of co-operation between the 
different parts. Furthermore, there is an electrical device 
to automatically open the motor circuit and stop the ma- 
chine if any interruption in the regular operation occurs, 
such, for example, as when a paper fails to feed, or a 
wrapper is not in place, or when the stack of stencils is 
exhausted. 

The entire machine occupies a floor space of about 4 x 





Fig. 2.—Rear View, Showing Roll of Wrapping Paper and the Method of Driving. 


extra amount projecting on the outside forms the flap. 
This is gummed by a roller covered with a solution of dex- 
trine, and is pressed down by another roller as the pack- 
age passes out of the machine. On the shelf at the side 
of the machine just before being discharged it pauses 
long enough to receive an impression through a stencil, 
giving it its individual address. 
The perforated stencils for the addressing are ar- 
nged to replace one another successively at each cycle 
0! operations. These may be previously assorted by towns 
cr states, thus eliminating the necessity of distributing 
tie mail afterward. For instance, all of a certain group 
ly be run-through at a time and discharged into one 
iil bag, another being in readiness to be moved up to 
eive those belonging to the next group, and so on. 
A motor mounted against the side of the machine at the 
r, as shown in Fig. 2, provides the power with one re- 
iction through a spur gear and pinion. It is noticeably 





5 feet, has an over all hight of 76 inches,and weighs about 
2000 pounds when equipped with a Crocker-Wheeler mo- 
tor, as shown. It is the invention of Lee A. Agnew of 
Chicago, and is built by the Agnew Auto-Mailing Machine 
Company, 156 Pear! street, Boston, Mass. 
miphmstcnanilliliielndbccees 

The manufacturers of the Shenango Valley are enter- 
ing a vigorous protest against the action of the commis- 
sioners and assessors of Mercer County, Pa., in raising 
the assessments of manufacturing establishments at 
Sharon and South Sharon. The plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the latter place have been 
raised from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, and other plants in 
the valley are reported to have been raised proportion- 
ately. The boards of trade of Sharon, South Sharon and 
Sharpsville have all joined in protests and appeals for 
a lower valuation, as higher taxes will, in their opinion, 
drive industries away. 
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The Citizens’ Industrial Association. 


The proceedings of the first annual meeting of the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of America were briefly 
referred to in last week’s issue. The convention met in 
Indianapolis on February 22 and 23, and was attended 
by nearly 500 men of prominence in business affairs, rep- 
resenting 400 associations in 150 cities. In opening the 
first session a stirring address was delivered by President 
David M. Parry of Indianapolis, whose remarks, in 
part, were as follows: 


President Parry’s Address. 


We expressly deny that we are opposed to the right of 
labor to organize, but we are firm in our determination 
that individual and property rights shall be respected by 
every organization, be it composed of workmen or of 
other citizens. We are opposed to the closed shop, sym- 
pathetic strikes and restriction of output. We stand for 
the enforcement of law in industrial controversies—not 
only for its enforcement to-day, but to-morrow and for 
all time. 

It is to be regretted that it has become necessary to 
form organizations for the purpose of protecting the 
basic principles of American government. But the grow- 
ing power of organizations seeking to overturn these prin- 
ciples has been such that. the independent workman and 
the individual employer have frequently been unable to 
secure justice from local authorities or fair treatment 
from the press and the general public in many commu- 
nities. The only recourse open to the business men and 
good citizens in these communities has been that of form- 
ing associations in the hope of counteracting the influence 
of organizations encroaching upon their rights of citizen- 
ship, and these efforts to obtain relief have met with 
great success in many cities and towns. 

The most important work that should be carried on 
by the Citizens’ Industrial Association, to my mind, is 
that of educational propaganda. The only true solution 
of the labor question must lie in an appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the people. The methods and the economic ideas 
of trades unionism cannot survive through public dis- 
cussion. But the public is not to be greatly blamed if it 
arrives at erroneous conclusions by virtue of having but 
one side of the question continually put before it. There 
must be some antidote provided for the poisonous doc- 
trines of socialism. 

This national association is to my mind in a better 
position to carry on educational work than any of the 
other organizations of the country. It is not hampered 
by considerations arising from direct dealings with or- 
ganized labor. Some organizations of employers in in- 
dustries that are more or less dominated by the unions 
appear to be compelled under the force of circumstances 
to make joint agreements and to submit to arbitrations 
which involve a partial surrender of their rights to em- 
ploy whom they please on terms mutually satisfactory 
to the employer and the employee. Such associations are 
necessarily handicapped in carrying on educational work, 
but it is even more important to the members of such 
associations than it is to employers in general that there 
be some force in the country which is carrying on an 
adequate work of propaganda. 


NO MORE NATIONAL ARBITRATION TRIBUNALS WANTED. 


We do not want any more national arbitration tri- 
bunals to haggle with labor trusts as to the terms upon 
which they will consent to allow industry to proceed in 
this country, and we do not want to see a great public 
sentiment demanding the creation of such tribunals for 
such an infamous purpose. Therefore I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that employers in unionized industries 
have as vital an interest in the success of the objects of 
the Citizens’ Industrial Association as have employers 
who can exercise a fair modicum of their constitutional 
rights. I believe that all associations of employing in- 
terests should in some way contribute to this citizens’ 
industrial movement. We should have a great national 
organization embracing all, for the primary purpose of 
exposing the fallacies of trades unionism and demanding 
the enforcement of those fundamental principles of in- 
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dividual liberty and property rights which are the founda- 
tion of our Government. 

Aside from its efforts to instill a wholesome public 
understanding and regard for American law and for com- 
mon sense political economy, the association can also 
perform a valuable work by directing campaigns against 
iniquitous legislation that is proposed by organized labor. 

So long as the employer has a righteous cause, that 
cause is worthy of being properly presented ; and it is the 
business of the employer to make such adequate provisions 
as will insure its being properly presented. I hope the 
time will come when there will not be a meeting of the 
Legislature in any of the States in which the organized 
employers will not exercise as much influence and will not 
receive as much consideration as organized labor. 

Another important end to be accomplished is that of 
influencing the policies of political parties and the official 
conduct of public officers. The two leading political 
parties have heretofore been governed more or less by 
fear of offending the unions, and while yielding from time 
to time to the demands of the labor agitators they have 
carefully avoided the issue of individual liberty or social- 
ism. The ordinary politician feels the marrow creep up 
his spinal column if by some mischance the union label 
is not printed on his political literature. But this cring- 
ing attitude toward the unions of the man who makes 
politics a business will undergo a salutary modification 
when it is discovered that after all the unions represent 
but a small portion of the voters, and that truckling to 
them will not advance the fortunes of those seeking pub- 
lie office. 

Men in public life must be made to realize that no 
organization has a license to violate law; that every 
man has a right to work where he pleases and for whom 
he pleases; that it is not the business of government to 
discriminate against any class of workmen in favor of 
another class, and that the employer is entitled to the 
full protection of the law in his effort to run his own 
affairs. 


SHOULD KEEP RECORD OF LAW VIOLATORS. 


Aside from the part it can play in the arousing of 
wholesome public thought and in the influencing of pub- 
lic affairs to the end that individual and property rights 
may be respected, the association can also be of great 
practical value to its constituent membership through 
bureaus of information and organization. I believe it 
is quite feasible to have a bureau of labor which shall 
keep a record of law violators and labor agitators, which 
record shall be open to all employers. I believe also that 
an organization bureau could be of much service in sup- 
plying information and printed matter pertaining to or- 
ganization. I also believe that the publication depart- 
ment of the association should issue a small bulletin as 
a means of disseminating information to the various as- 
sociations as to the work that is being done in different 
parts of the country. 

As to the question of organization, it is pertinent for 
me to say that the Citizens’ Industrial Association does 
not propose to interfere in any manner with the internal 
government or policies of its constituent bodies. The 
various associations that belong to its membership have 
their own problems to work out in accordance with the 
special circumstances that confront them. 


THE DUTY OF AN EMPLOYER. 


I think it proper to say a few words as to the duty 
the employer owes to the employee and the country at 
large. In the first place, the employer would be derelict 
in his moral obligations to labor if he became a volun- 
tary party to discrimination in the employment of men 
according as they may or may not belong to any civil 
organization having lawful purposes. In a free country 
a man’s political or religious belief should not be con 
sidered a bar to his chance of making a livelihood 
Neither should his membership or nonmembership in a 
union be such a bar. 

In order that freedom be something more than a mere 
name, the general public must possess the right of con- 
tract. There could be no freedom if only a certain por- 
tion of the people have the right to contract for the sale 
of their labor or services. The employer should not be 
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influenced by any other considerations in the hiring of 
en than the ability, fitness and loyalty of the ap- 
plicants. It is only by following a policy of this kind 
hat merit can receive its just reward and the highest 
measure of success be secured in industry. Therefore 
it is the plain duty of the employer to resist to the ut- 
termost the closed shop demand of organized labor. 

Since it is his moral duty not to discriminate between 
union and independent labor, it is his duty through or- 
ganization to demonstrate to the general public that he 
should not be forced into becoming an involuntary party 
to such discrimination. I do not believe that the general 
public will support organized labor in its efforts to com- 
pel the employer to become its business agent, for such 
he would become if he be forced to refuse employment to 
men because they do not belong to the union. The lead- 
ers of organized labor would be relieved of a great deal 
of the burden of maintaining the membership of their 
organization if the employers could be compelled to keep 
up this membership for them. Therefore, in not resisting 
the efforts of the labor agitators to make them their 
tools in the work of fastening the shackles of despotism 
upon labor the employers are gravely lacking in the 
duty they owe to labor in general. 

Whether an employer hires union men or not, he 
should at all times be in a position which will enable the 
general public to contract with him. For the maintenance 
of individual liberty and industrial peace, it is necessary 
for the employer to appreciate this duty which he owes 
to the public and to be firm in his determination to 
carry out his duty. It is upon him that must fall in 
great part the burden of maintaining free industrial 
conditions, 

There is but one safe policy for the employers to 
pursue, and that is to equip themselves with such ade- 
quate organizations as will guarantee them against 
trouble. Not until unionism has become disrupted or 
has thoroughly purged itself of its socialistic and un- 
lawful tendences and policies will the need of employers’ 
organizations be removed. 

Routine Business. 

Committees were appointed, of which the most impor- 
tant was the Committee on Resolutions, made up as fol- 
lows: William McCarroll, president Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York; ©. W. Post, president American 
Advertisers’ Association, Battle Creek, Mich.; Daniel 
Davenport, Anti-Boycott Association, New York; Charles 
F. Waltz, secretary Employers’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. R. Funk, Dayton, Ohio; A. E. Damange, presi- 
dent Citizens’ Alliance, Bloomington, Ill.; Edwin Free- 
gard, secretary United Typothete, New York; P. V. 
pe Rochester, N. Y.; E. D. Hornbrook, Kansas City, 
0, 

The convention reaffirmed its original declaration of 
principles, and on recommendation of C. N. Chadwick of 
New York adopted the following additional principles: 

We believe the truth should be ascertained and told. 

We stand for the open shop. 

We stand for the right of the youths of this country to learn 
the trade of their choice without limitation. 

We stand for the right of the individual to work for as many 
hours or as few hours as he sees fit. 

We stand for the right of private contract and the liberty 
of the individual. 

We stand for the enforcement of the law. 

Following the routine business addresses were made 
by a number of the members, including Frederick Mat- 
son, secretary of the Indianapolis Employers’ Associa- 
tion, who declared the Citizens’ Association was organized 
for the necessary purpose of saving the industrial lib- 
erty of the country; Frederick W. Job, secretary of the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago, who made a striking 
impression upon the cenvention with his revelation of 
the inefficiency of the trades union vote, and Daniel Dav- 
enport, executive agent of the Anti-Boycott Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn., who addressed the association on the 
spread of the boycott with disaster ‘to American institu- 
tions, 

Law Breakers to Be Listed. 

C. W. Post of Battle Creek, Mich., in supporting reso- 
lutions which he had introduced in favor of the listing of 
the names of those who assault other men in labor trou- 
bles or otherwise interfere with the rights and liberties 
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of employers and workmen, charged that in late years 
the law abiding managers of labor unions have been 
thrown out and their places usurped by anarchists. Fol- 
lowing are some extracts from his remarks: 


There are probably not to exceed 20,000 anarchists in this 
country out of about 15,000.000 voters, and yet, curious as it 
may seem, these anarchists have largely obtained control of the 
labor unions and attempt to conduct them toward and force the 
iaw abiding members into anarchy. Let us analyze this charge 
and see if it be true. 

Do the leaders of labor unions urge their members to serve 
in the militia employed by the people to preserve the law and 
put down anarchy? They do not. On the contrary, they de- 
nounce any member of the union who joins the militia or seeks 
in any patriotic way to preserve the law, and go so far as to 
discharge him from the union. They are anarchists and work 
for anarchy. 

When rioting, burning of houses, dynamiting of property, as- 
saults and murders occur, do the union leaders send for and wel- 
come the police, militia or Government troops, these officers of 
the people paid to preserve the peace? They do not. They im- 
mediately protest vehemently against the presence of any peace 
officers and at once set about to assault and murder them when 
opportunity offers. 

Whenever people take any step whatever to preserve the 
peace and maintain the laws of the land, do these labor leaders 
join in such movement? They do not. They always and invari- 
ably array themselves on the side of anarchy and law breaking 
and bring every means in their power to bear for the destruction 
of law and of property. 

It may be mentioned that lately a Chicago court demanded 
the books of the Central Federation of Labor, which the secre- 
tary refused to produce on the ground that they contained mat- 
ter that would incriminate him. A plain admission. 

The definition of an anarchist is “ one who seeks the destruc- 
tion of law and to reduce lawful government to a state of 
anarchy.” That definition fits the majority of the labor lead- 
ers and the thugs they employ, and their acts clearly brand 
them as anarchists. 

When Mr. Post’s resolutions were placed before the 
convention, a rising vote was called for, and they were 
adopted with vociferous expressions of approval. They 
are as follows: 


Resolved, That the propaganda of labor unionism in the 
United States and the every day practical workings thereof are 
revolutionary and subversive of the rights of labor and of the 
employers of labor and of the laws of the land, but above all 
else they are destructive of the rights and liberties of the great 
body of the people irrespective of their affiliations with unionism 
or with employers of labor. 

Resolved, further, That the present condition of anarchy and 
contempt for law and the constituted authorities brought about 
by lawless leaders and members of labor unions, has forced upon 
the peace loving citizens of the United States the necessity of 
demanding that the names and whereabouts of these law break- 
ers who practice intimidation, boycotting, picketing, destruction 
of property, and who commit assaults upon their fellow laborers 
or commit other crimes in the name of labor, be made known for 
the protection of all law abiding people and for the best interest 
of labor itself and to the end that justice may be meted out. 

Resolved, further, That the Executive Committee is hereby 
directed to take the necessary steps to ascertain the identity of 
such persons and obtain full information in connection there- 
with and that a report of the same be made to each organization 
holding membership in this association. 


Ban on the Union Label. 


The following resolution was also passed unanimous- 
ly: 

That the use of the union label on manufactured articles rec- 
ognizes and indorses the endeavor of the labor organizations to 
control the entire labor market, is no indication of the quality of 
the goods, and as its use is a surrender of individual freedom 
and is a badge of subserviency, be it 

Resolved, That the Citizens’ Industrial Association of Amer- 
ica declares its opposition to the use of such label, and urges 
upon manufacturers that they refuse its use on their products, 
being a species of boycott, and because it is only by reason of 
untrammeled enterprise that improvement in manufacture and 
national advancement can be secured. 


Against the Eight-Hour Law. 


The following resolutions against the eight-hour bill 
pending in Congress were passed, and a copy telegraphed 
to Washington : 

Resolved, That the eight-hour bill pending before Congress 
is invasive of the rights of the laboring man of this country be- 
cause it prohibits the employment ef any workman more than 
eight hours in any one calerdar day, however much he may de- 
sire to work longer and however necessary it may be for him 
to do so. 

Resolved, That this is also destructive of the manufacturing 
interests of this country. 

Resolved, That it is socialistic in its character and purpose, 
and socialism and anarchism must not be allowed any foothold in 
this country. 

Resolved. That this convention is opposed to the passage of 
any such Dill. 
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The Right of Injunction. 


One of the subjects that brought out animated discus- 
sion was a resolution opposing the Anti-Injunction bill 
pending before Congress. The principal remarks were by 
Frederick E. Matson, attorney for the association. The 
resolutions adopted are as follows: 


Resolved, That the conspiracy and anti-injunction bill pend- 
ing before Congress is subversive of the existing and ancient 
law of this country, as it has been heretofore declared by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and makes lawful acts 
which are condemned by the jurisprudence of all civilized na- 
tions and strips the Federal courts of the power to protect the 
rights and privileges of laboring men and all other citizens to 
work without molestation by depriving them of legal process, 
the right to issue which has been inherent in our courts since 
the first settlement of this country. 

Resolved, That this convention protests against the passage 
of any such law and calls upon all citizens to use aheir influence 
to prevent it. 


A Law and Order Department. 


Resolutions were adopted authorizing the creation of 
a law and order department, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee shall organize a de- 
partment to be known as the law and order department, whose 
duty and especial business it shall be to aid the local organiza- 
tions in apprehending and prosecuting the party or parties 
guilty of violence in labor disputes ; and be it further 

Resolved, That no case of violence, when once taken up, shall 
be allowed to drop until the criminal has been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by the courts; and 

Resolved, That any witness who may testify against a pris- 
oner shall be given the full protection of this association; and 

Resolved, That if need the necessary funds shall be raised to 
earry out the work of this department. 


The Mining Situation. 


Regarding the critical situation in the bituminous 
mining industry the Executive Committee deemed action 
advisable, and the subject was treated by the adoption of 
resolutions which call upon the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments to assert protective authority in the event of a 
strike. The resolutions are: 


Whereas, There appears to be a strong probability of a strike 
in the bituminous mining districts this year, owing to the failure 
of negotiations between the operators and miners to arrange 
a wage scale; and 

Whereas, Such a strike would result disastrously to manu- 
facturing interests and to labor in general, throwing thousands 
of men out of work and causing the consumer of fuel to be 
mulcted to an extortionate amount in the purchase of that neces- 
sary article: and 

Whereas, The United Mine Workers of America have as- 
sumed an attitude of dictatorship over the mining industries, 
declaring that the mines shall not be operated unless their 
terms are acceded to, and in order to justify this attitude they 
have set up the absurd claim that high wages are the cause of 
prosperity and that the operators should charge up these wages 
to the consumer; and 

Whereas, The general public—that is, employers and em- 
ployees outside the mining industry—have a right to demand 
that the same competitive conditions that prevail in industry in 
general shall prevail in the mining industry; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the domination of the mining industry by a 
labor monopoly is looked upon by this convention with grave ap- 
prehension, for such a monopoly not only has the mining indus- 
try at its mercy, but also all other industries. If the miners’ 
organization has the power to say who shall work in the mines, 
how much each shall do and for what wages each shall work, 
then there is no check upon the prices that may be demanded 
for fuel and no reasonable certainty of other industries obtain- 
ing a sufficient quantity to continue in uninterrupted activity. 
The steady employment of thousands of men is thus placed in 
jeopardy and the householder as well as the large consumer is 
subject at any time to pay five prices for a necessary; and 

Resolved, That it is the further sense of this convention that 
in the event of a strike the full power of the State and 
Federal Governments should be used to maintain peace in the 
mining district and to protect the constitutional right of every 


citizen. 

c. N. Chadwick of the New York Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation made an address on the eight-hour movement. 
In the course of his remarks, he said: “ The closed shops, 
the limitation of the apprentice and the eight-hour day 
are in the line of effort to restrict trade. If the labor 
union is to solve within itself the problem ‘of labor, it 
must take into consideration two facts: 1, That it has 
become a destructive force in the industrial world; and, 
2, that it might be a constructive force.” The convention 
sounded the praises of Governor Peabody of Colorado for 
his determined stand for enforcement of law in the min- 
ers’ strike and decided by a resolution to send him a tele- 
gram of congratulation. 
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Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted in the retention o' 
David M. Parry as president; J. C. Craig of Denver, firs: 
vice-president; A. C. Rosencranz of Evansville, Ind 
treasurer, and A. C. Marshall of Dayton, Ohio, secr 
tary. The members of the Executive Committee are a 
follows: 

John Kirby, Jr., Dayton, Ohio, president of the Dayto 
Employers’ Association. 

Frederick W. Job, Chicago, secretary of the Chicago 
Employers’ Association. 

J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, National Association o! 
Manufacturers. 

Berkley R. Merwin, New York, president of the Mer 
chant Tailors’ National Protective Association of Amer 
ica. 

C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich., president of the Na 
tional Advertisers’ Association. 

Philip R. Toll, Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Kansas City Employers’ Association. 

J. L. Record, Minneapolis, Minn., the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance of Minneapolis. 

W. C. Shepherd, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., president of the 
Employers’ Association of Wilkes-Barre, and also repre- 
sentative of Citizens’ Alliance of Wilkes-Barre. 

N. F. Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., secretary of Bir- 
mingham Citizens’ Alliance. 

Euclid Martin, Omaha, Neb., president of Business 
Men’s Association. 

Another convention was scheduled to be held in New 
York City next November. New York was selected for 
the convention because the West is already thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the movement and because the 
East needs it, in the opinion of the manufacturers and 
employers who took part in the deliberations. 

The convention adjourned in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm over the successful culmination of the federation 
plans, and afterward the Executive Committee took im- 
portant action with relation to the campaign that is to be 
conducted throughout the United States in the interest of 
emancipating the employers and workingmen who are 
bound in the shackles of trades union coercion and intim- 
idation. 


———_ om -—— — 


A Judicial Decision on 


Blacklisting. 


The Indiana Supreme Court has handed down a de- 


cision that so-called blacklisting is not illegal. The suit 
was that of a telegraph operator against the Wabash 
Railroad Company for $20,000 damages, because, as 
alleged, he had been blacklisted on account of being a 
union man. Labor unions were anxiously interested in 
the outcome of the suit. The plaintiff averred that he 
was unable to secure employment with other railroads 
after he ieft the Wabash because that company informed 
other companies of his affiliations. The case was carried 
to the Supreme Court, and a vigorous fight was made by 
the Wabash on the ground that the act of transmitting 
information that the plaintiff was a union man was not 
illegal. This contention was sustained. 

The plaintiff had left the employ of the railroad com- 
pany during a strike. Among his complaints or allega- 
tions was a specific one that the Wabash Company had 
written to another company: “If you want a man who 
is strictly a labor agitator, this is your man.” In regard 
to this, the court said: “The more particular averments 
that the appellant accused the appellee of being a ‘ labor 
agitator,’ and that it ‘ blacklisted’ him, were not suffi 
cient in law to render the appellant liable for a libel, in 
the absence of allegations that the words ‘ labor agitator ’ 
bore an actionable meaning, or that ‘ blacklisting’ im- 
puted to the plaintiff conduct exposing him to publi 
hatred, punishment, disgrace or derision, and such black- 
listing was communicated to others. It appears that the 
appellant did no act except to inform another railroad 
that the appellee was a member of a labor organization 
and that he was a labor agitator.” 

~~ —____ 

The capital stock of the Silberman Iron Company 0! 
Cleveland, Ohio, incorporated to deal in iron and stee! 
scrap, is $50,000. J. W. Edwards is president and A. Rot- 
ter, formerly of Norwalk, Ohio, is treasurer. 
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A Pressed Steel Shaft Hanger. 


As a substitute for the common cast iron shaft hanger 
a new form made of pressed steel has recently been pro- 
duced. Cast iron, from the nature of its structure, is a 
poor material to use where bending or torsional strains 
are present. Steel and wrought iron have higher ten- 
sile strengths and greater elasticity, making a iighter 
construction possible to withstand a given strain. In a 
cast iron member it is necessary to allow a greater fac- 
tor of safety on account of possible blow holes or im- 
perfections, while with steel and wrought iron the close 
grained, uniform structure makes this unnecessary, which 
means a still greater saving in weight. 

The hanger shown in the engraving is made of rolled 
open hearth steel, a material very much stronger than 
the best cast iron, more homogeneous, and one that may 
be worked in dies and pressed to shape. The pattern 
shown is known as the American Pioneer four-way 
adjustment hanger. It consists of two pressed steel legs, 
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each strongly ribbed and flanged to give rigidity and 
lightness. At the upper ends these are shaped into broad 
feet to form a solid base, where the hanger bolts to the 
footing piece, while the lower ends are narrowed down to 
fit the lower cross piece or clamp. It will be noticed that 
attention has been paid to the proper distribution of 
metal, and that maximum strength is provided where the 
maximum force is applied. The feet are connected by a 
flanged corrugated plate of pressed steel securely riv- 
eted to them to hold them rigidly the proper distance 
apart. The brace connecting the two legs midway is also 
pressed stee!, strongly ribbed, and being riveted to each 
leg by six rivets is practically one piece with them. Be- 
sides acting as a transverse or lateral brace, this part also 
takes the thrust transmitted through the upper vertical 
adjusting screw. The arched clamp connecting the ends 
under the bearings is of U section, and resists the bending 
moment due to the thrust on the other vertical adjusting 
screw. It fits outside the narrow ends of the legs, and is 
secured to them by two fitted bolts, so that it ties the nar- 
row ends of the iegs together, strengthening the whole 
construction. By removing one of the bolts which secure 
the cap the latter can be swung upon the other bolt as a 
hinge when removing or inserting the bearing blocks—a 
convenient feature which is not found in the ordinary 
cast iron hanger. 

The bearing consists of three parts, all cast iron; an 
upper and lower half bearing and an oil pan. The top of 
the upper half bearing and the bottom of the lower one 
are formed to fit sockets having their common center in 
the axis of the bearing. The lower socket is cast in the 
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oil pan, which is made large enough to accommodate the 
lower half bearing, with space between to hold lubricating 
oil. The bottom adjusting screw engages a recess located 
centrally on the under side of the oil pan. When the bear- 
ing is assembled and the vertical and lateral screws ad- 
justed the half bearings rest on each other their full 
length and are supported in the socket of the oil pan. 
While the pan is stationary, being firmly held by the set 
screws, the bearings are free to adjust themselves to fit 
the shaft. The bearings are provided for ring oiling, as 
shown in the sectional view, and to prevent dripping of 
oil are fitted with automatic wipers. 

The pressed hanger complete with cast iron boxes is 
claimed to weigh but one-half of an all cast iron hanger 
designed for the same work. Being lighter, the hanger 
is much easier to install, especially in locations difficult of 
access, and may be shipped in quantities at a considerable 
saving in freight charges. It is also less liable to break 
in transportation, and if struck or dropped is not so apt 
to be broken as a cast iron hanger. The manufacturers of 
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the American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hanger are the 
Standard Pressed Steel Company, with office and works 
at Twentieth and Clearfield streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_~--e—___ —_. 


The N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, in report- 
ing a gratifying demand from Baltimore for their Taylor 
Oid Style roofing tin, state that a number of witnesses 


_of the recent great fire in that city have called their 


attention to the fact that tin roofs were instrumental in 
preventing the still further spread of the flames. Even 
in the fire belt, the buildings roofed with tin held out 
much longer than those covered with other kinds of roof- 
ing material. Composition tar and gravel roofs literally 
burst into flames, from the intense heat, before the fire 
reached them, and in distant parts of the city the greatest 
trouble from the sparks carried by the wind was with 
roofs of this character, those covered with tin requiring 
almost no attention. It is significant that, profiting by 
this experience, the architects in charge of new construc- 
tion at Baltimore are, in the majority of instances, call- 
ing for tin to be used on the roofs. 


The Tippecanoe Power Company have purchased from 
Bradner & Smith what is known as the Tioga Paper Mill 
site at Tippecanoe Falls, near Monticello, Ind. The 100 
acres adjacent to the Falls is being cleared of timber to 
make locations for factories. The plan of the company is 
to develop 5000 horse-power from the Falls. Two dams 
will be built. Theophilus King, banker, Boston, Mass., is 
at the head of the company. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 

Lonpon, February 20, 1904.—Curiosity continues to 
circle around the alleged agreement of the German-Bel- 
gian steel combination to advance prices. There seems no 
doubt that, for the present at any rate, there will be a 
general advance of not far short of 10 per cent. Undoubt- 
edly during the week there has been increased firmness in 
German agents’ quotations, and sales are even reported 
at enhanced prices. None the less, consumers are not rush- 
ing to recover themselves, and I suspect are waiting for 
America to turn up trumps. It is practically certain that, 
beyond covering immediate requirements, there will be no 
great business done until the turn of the quarter. 

As a concomitant to the German factor, one hears ru- 
mors of various interesting little combinations among 
English makers. An instance of this is to be found in 
an advance of 2 shillings 6 pence per ton in the minimum 
selling prices of ship plates, angles and bars of all de- 
scriptions, and of 5 shillings per ton in boiler plates by 
the Scotch Steel Trade Association, whose minimum prices 
now are: Ship plates, £5 12s. 6d.; angles, £5 2s. 6d.; ma- 
rine and land boiler plates, £6 5s., all less 5 per cent. In 
the northeast of England ship plates are also £5 12s. 64., 
but the discount is only 2% per cent. The reason stated 
for this advance is that Scotch makers are well booked 
up at the old minimum prices, and are therefore in a po- 
sition to hold out for the advance. On the other hand, 
there have been some powrparlers proceeding of late, and 
it would not be surprising to hear of British steel assum- 
ing a firmer tone, if only temporarily. 

The marked bar makers continue in a good position, but 
unmarked iron is slack, the only improvement to be re- 
ported being in small sizes and shapes. The slight im- 
provement in ship building inspires in makers the 
hope that things are on the mend. Two or three of the 
smaller makers are doing so badly that there are rumors 
of liquidation. During the past fortnight or so, some 
old established iron founders have met their creditors. 
An announcement has been made this week, too, that the 
Bloomfield Works, owned by W. Barrow & Sons, are to be 
put up for auction. This firm are one of the few remain- 
ing enterprises whose history is an integral part of the 
South Staffordshire iron trade. Oddly enough, they are 
marked bar makers. 

As a result of recent ascertainments in prices of coal, 
pig iron and manufactured iron, reductions in wages have 
taken place affecting coal miners in Northumberland, 
blast furnacemen in Cumberland, Cleveland and Wales, 
and puddlers and mili men in Scotland. In the manufac- 
tures of iron and steel there were no less than 14 de- 
creases announced during January, affecting 13,240 work- 
men. In the manufacture of pig iron and of iron and 
steel there were 24 decreases in wages announced, affect- 
ing nearly 22,000 work people, and not a single increase 
on record. In iron mining there was one increase, affect- 
ing 164 workmen, and four decreases, affecting 8588 work- 
men. 

Tenders Invited. 


Tenders may be presented up to the 31st of March 
next to the municipality of Valencia de Alcantara, in 
Spain, for the supply and laying down of iron tubing to 
replace the existing aqueduct which brings the present 
water supply. Upon adjudication of the contract the 
contractor has to deposit a sum of about $750. 

It is stated in official quarters that tenders are to be 
invited shortly by the Indian authorities for the supply 
of some 50,000 tons of rails and a deal of girder work and 
piping. It is said that in this case the Government au- 
thorities will require that the material shall be trans- 
ported by British ships, as long as the rates charged are 
not prohibitively higher than those tendered by foreign 
ship owners. 


The British Westinghouse and the Trade Dnions, 

The British Westinghouse Company, Trafford Park, 
Manchester, have agreed to the insertion of the “ fair 
wages ” clause in their municipal contracts, and are join- 
ing the Employers’ Federation, thereby undertaking to 
atide by the working terms mutually agreed upon by the 
federation and the trade unions. Thus, once and for all, 
American terms of employment, which were aimed at 
when the company was first organized, have gone by the 
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board. H. 8S. Loud, the general manager of the company, 
states frankly that the “fair contracts” clause of the 
Manchester corporation has been the main factor in bring- 
ing about this decision. The company recently tendered 
for a substantial contract with the Tramways Depart- 
ment, and at a certain stage of the negotiations the ques- 
tion of signing the clause came up. Practically it was a 
question whether: the Westinghouse Company would ac- 
cept the clause or run the risk of losing a contract. 

The concession which the company have made is the 
final outcome of prolonged negotiations. In Pittsburgh 
it is the custom to pay time and a half for all overtime, 
and this was what the Westinghouse Company began to 
do at Trafford Park. But the trade union rule is time and 
a quarter for the first two hours of overtime, time and a 
half for the second two hours and double time for the 
third two hours. The company tried to show the trade 
unions that the American method was the more advan- 
tageous. The trade unions, however, were adamant and 
the company yielded the point. Another dispute between 
the company and the unions had to do with the working 
hours of the night shift, but this has been amicably set- 
tled, and now that the company have accepted the terms 
of the “fair wages” clause the last bone of contention 
is buried. 

A Steel Castings Plant at Dunedin, New Zealand. 

An important addition to the resources of New Zea- 
land was recently made by the Dunedin Engineering Com- 
pany when they installed a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of Bessemer steel by Heskitt’s patent automatic 
process, for which the company have secured sole rights 
in the colony . The starting of the plant was witnessed 
by quite a gathering of those engaged in the iron and 
steel industry and dredge manufacture. The firm are 
reported to have a number of orders in hand. They have 
a casting of over 2 tons in weight to do for the Dunedin 
Harbor Board. The rapidity with which castings can 
be supplied is a feature of the process. 

Rallroad Notes. 


This week the North Eastern Railway Company ran 
an electric train several times for experimental purposes 
between Walker Gate and Tynemouth, on their branch line. 
The results were satisfactory. Within 35 seconds of the 
time of starting full speed was attained. It is calcu- 
lated that the distance between the two stations will be 
covered in 16 minutes, as compared with 26 minutes with 
steam. Some 80 miles of single track have been prac- 
tically equipped for the new system. The third rail has 
been laid along the whole of the circular route, from 
Newcastle Central to New Bridge Street Station, by 
way of Tynemouth. The cables have not been entirely 
finished. - 

It may interest railroad engineers to remember that 
1904 is the centenary of the building of the first railway 
locomotive in Great Britain. It was on Monday, Febru- 
ary 13, 1804, that Richard Trevethick made his first trial 
trip on rails, although the construction of the engine began 
in October, 1803. Trevethick’s engine ran with facility 
up and down inclines of 1 in 50 and easily hauled (ap- 
parently on the level) a load of 10 tons of iron and five 
ears containing 70 men at a speed of nearly 5 miles per 
hour. This was done on February 22, 1804, the steam 
pressure ranging up to 45 pounds. Trevethick stated that so 
many obstructions were found on the rough tramroad 
on which this locomotive was tried (trees and rocks hav- 
ing to be removed) that it was four hours and five min- 
utes before the journey’s end—about 9 to 10 miles away 
—was reached. 

The Great Western Railway Company have recently 
erected a number ot new, large freight cars which meas- 
ure (inside) 36 feet long and 7 feet 7 inches wide and are 
entirely built of steel. They have a tare weight of 15 tons 
3 hundredweight and a carrying capacity of 30 tons. A 
sample 40-ton car has been built and will shortly be ex- 
perimented with in order to ascertain to what extent this 
type can be economically used in the working of the 
heavy freight traffic of the Great Western. 


The Progress of the Engiveering Standards Committee. 

The Engineering Standards Committee has been in- 
formed by the British Treasury that a grant in aid will 
be made equal in amount to that subscribed by the insti- 
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tutions and firms interested. With a view of securing 
further subscriptions, James Mansergh, the chairman of 
the committee, has issued a statement summing up the 
work done and about to be done by the committee. First 
of all a report was issued on standard rolled sections for 
constructional work, and we are informed that the 
standard sections are now gradually but surely finding 
their way into use throughout Government departments, 
as well as in the general trade of the country. The com- 
mittee on tests for iron and steel material used in the 
construction of ships and their machinery has been en- 
gaged in drawing up a standard specification for steel 
used in the holds of ships. Already one report to the 
main committee has been presented, and the recom- 
mendations arrived at are being considered by the Com- 
mittee on Bridges and Underframes, to see how far the 
views of all those concerned may be brought into line 
so as to cover the requirements of the greatest number 
of interests. A subcommittee is also engaged in drafting 
a specification for boiler steel. The Locomotive Commit- 
tee has completed the consideration of a question re- 
ferred to it by the Government of India—namely, that of 
recommending a series of standard types of locomotives 
for Indian railways. Conferences were held between the 
leading consulting engineers and the principal locomotive 
manufacturers, and a report was finally drawn up and 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for India. This 
Locomotive Committee has five subcommittees, as fol- 
lows: 


1. On Component Parts and Types, chiefly engaged in 
preparing, in conjunction with the conference of loco- 
motive builders and consulting engineers, the report on 
standard locomotives for India mentioned above. 

2. On Locomotive Steel Plates, which has drawn up 
a draft specification for locomotive boiler steel plates, 
still to be considered by some of the other subcommit- 
tees. 

38. On Tires, Axles and Springs, engaged in drafting 
standard specifications for tires, axles, springs, castings 
and forgings, and it is hoped that these will shortly be 
reported to the Locomotive Committee for approval. 

4. On Copper and its Alloys, preparing a standard 
specification for copper plates, rods, tubes, &c., used in 
locomotives, which will shortly be issued. 

5. On Tire Profiles, preparing a set of standard tire 
profiles, which will be published when the series of 
standard rails has been finally decided upon. 

The Committee on Rails works in two sections: (a) 
a Subcommittee on Railroad Rails, which is drawing up 
a series of standard rails rising by increments of 5 
pounds at a time; also on a series of bull headed rails, 
from 60 to 105 per yard; also a series of flat bottomed 
rails from 20 to 110 pounds per yard. These sections 
and specifications have now been circulated among the 
leading railroad companies and engineers of Great Brit- 
ain, and will be published at an early date. (6b) Sub- 
committee on Tramway Rails, which has already issued 
its report. 

Another committee is dealing with screw threads and 
limit gauges, another committee pipe flanges, and another 
committee cast iron pipes, which has called an important 
conference of the leading pipe founders of the country 
and from which much is expected. Then there Is the 
Electrical Section, with no less than ten subcommittees 
which deal with generators, motors, transformers, physi- 
cal standards, nomenclature, telegraphs and telephones, 
cables, electric tramways and other electrical products 
capable of standardization. Certainly the labors of the 
committee are far reaching and of the first importance. 

8S. G. H. 
——— oe —__—__ 


Out of 33 blast furnaces in the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys 17 were active last week and 16 idle. Of 
the 17 active stacks, the United States Steel Corporation 
owned 6 and the Republic Iron & Steel Company 2, the 
independent blast furnace interests having 9. Of the 16 
idle stacks, the United States Steel Corporation had 4, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company 2, and the independent 
concerns 10. This week Mattie furnace of Girard Iron 
Company was started, and it is probable the Youngstown 
Steel Company will also start theirs. The idle furnaces 


. 
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of the Carnegie Steel Company at New Castle and Youngs- 

town are being repaired as rapidly as possible, and will 

be blown in as soon as completed. The Carnegie Steel 

Company are building one new furnace at Youngstown, 

which will be ready for blast in May, and another at New 

Castle which will be ready about the same time. 
siuaniensiisinlacilly icitbiicaniabilaiad 


The Greatest Railroad Corporation, 


Other railroad companies may be able to boast of a 
sreater mileage controlled, but no other company in the 
world can make a showing of business handled which is 
at all comparable with that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. ‘The figures presented in the annual re- 
port for 19038, issued last week, are so stupendous that they 
command admiration for the genius of those who have 
built up this great system. The gross earnings of all lines, 
both east and west of Pittsburgh, were $242,517,757.85. an 
increase of $22,4388,527.56 over 1902. The net earnings 
were $67,138,320.04, a decrease of $401,191.42. The freight 
moved during the year was 295,120,398 tons, an in- 
crease of 25,607,519 tons. The passengers carried num- 
bered 123,632,203, an increase of 7,783,362. Expenditures 
during the year for construction, equipment and real es- 
tate totaled $60,229,037.30. On the line between New 
York and Pittsburgh alone the outlay for equipment, shop 
tools and machinery was $11,830,780.90. It would be in- 
teresting to know just what part of this large sum was 
expended for tools and machinery, but the report does not 
go into the details. 

Exceptional expenditures were necessary, the report 
says, in the elevation of tracks for the purpose of elim- 
inating grade crossings in cities, in the revision of grades 
and alignment, the construction of second, third and 
fourth tracks and sidings, the improvement and extension 
of yards, shops and other terminal facilities, and in the 
construction of branches for the development of traffic. 
The largely increased volume of business compelled ex- 
tensive permanent improvements to be made as well as 
material additions to motive power and equipment. In 
this connection an interesting statement is made: 

While there was an improvement in the movement of traffic 
over that of 1902, it was far from satisfactory. The facilities 
throughout the whole system were constantly overtaxed, and 
this brought about not only undue expense in the handling of 
freight, but also the diversion of a large amount of tonnage to 
other iines. The conditions most favorable to an economical 
movement of traffic existed in 1899, when, although the volume 
of business npon the line between New York and Pittsburgh was 
larger than in any preceding year, and 19 per cent. in excess of 
that of 1898, the facilities though not overtaxed were yet fully 
employed. As a result the records show that the cost per ton 
mile was the lowest in the experience of the company, having 
been less than 3% mills. But with the continued increase in 
tonnage since 1899 it has become evident that the limit of the 
company’s capacity for regular and economical movement was 
then reached, and that largely increased facilities must be pro- 
vided. In 1908 there is an increase of 31 per cent. over the 
tonnage of 1899, and while cars and locomotives can generally 
be procured with reasonable promptness, considerable time is 
required to build tracks, yards, shops and other terminal facill- 
ties. Pending the completion of these additional facilities, the 
congested condition of the system has brought about a large in- 
crease in the ton-mile cost, which for 1903 was 25 per cent. 
greater than that for 1899. While the greater portion of this 
increase is due to the advance in the rate of wages and the prices 
of fuel and materials, the remainder can only be attributed to 
the overtaxing of present facilities, and to the detention and 
loss directly resulting therefrom. 


The report gives in considerable detail the improve- 
ments which are in progress at various points along the 
company’s lines, particularly in and about Pittsburgh, 
where so much of their freight originates or is delivered. 
It is evident that great effort is being made to alleviate 
the conditions which led to such a serious congestion of 
railroad traffic as that existing in the winter of 1902-1903. 
Work of this kind is not so spectacular as the building of 
the great terminal in New York City, with its tunnels 
under the Hudson and the East River, but it is of far 
more importance to general manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests. Within a radius of 100 miles from Pitts- 
burgh is found the greatest aggregation of heavy manufac- 
turing industries in the world, as well as the most im- 
portant producers of high grade coke and gas coal. For 
these interests the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
lines form the chief dependence in reaching markets. The 
company’s enterprise in providing greater facilities for 
that territory is therefore most gratifying. 
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Standard Specifications for Malleable Castings.* 


Process of Manufacture.—Malleable iron castings may 
be made by the open hearth, air furnace or cupola proc- 
ess. Cupola iron, however, is not recommended for heavy 
nor for important castings. 

Chemical Properties.—Castings for which physical re- 
quirements are specified shall not contain over 0.06 sul- 
phur nor over 0.225 phosphorus. 

Physical Properties.—1. Standard Test Bar.—This bar 
shall be 1 inch square and 14 inches long, without chills 
and with ends left perfectly free in the mold. Three 
shall be cast in one mold, heavy risers insuring sound 
bars. Where the full heat goes into castings which are 
subject to specification, one mold shall be poured two min- 
utes after tapping into the first ladle, and another mold 
from the last iron of the heat. Molds shall be suitably 
stamped to insure identification of the bars, the bars be- 
ing annealed with the castings. Where only a partial 
heat is required for the work in hand, one mold should be 
east from the first ladle used and another after the re- 
quired iron has been tapped. 

2. Of the three test bars from the two molds required 
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Annealing.—1. Malleable castings shall neither be 
over nor under annealed. They must have received their 
full heat in the oven at least 60 hours after reaching that 
temperature. 

2. The saggers shall not be dumped until the contents 
shall at least be black hot. 

Finish.—Castings shall be true to pattern, free from 
blemishes, scale or shrinkage cracks. A variation of 1-16 
inch per foot shall be permissible. Founders shall not be 
held responsible for defects due to irregular cross sec- 
tions and unevenly distributed metal. 

Inspection.—The inspector representing the purchaser 
shall have all reasonable facilities given him by the found- 
er to satisfy him that the finished material is furnished 
in accordance with these specifications. All tests and in- 
spections shall be made prior to shipment. 

sscemninteeeeseitliiabiln valiant 


The [lorgan 1 1-2-Inch Single Bolt Threader, 


In Fig. 1 is shown a new bolt threading machine hav- 
ing an improved form of die head and claiming an ad- 
vantage in the location of the cone pulleys above the 
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Fig. 1.—The New Morgan 1%-Inch Bolt Threader. 


for each heat, one shall be tested for tensile strength and 
elongation, the other for transverse strength and deflec- 
tion. The other remaining bar is reserved for either the 
transverse or tensile test, in case of the failure of the 
two other bars to come up to requirements. The halves of 
the bars broken transversely may also be used for tensile 
strength. 

3. Failure to reach the required limit for the tensile 
strength with elongation, as also the transverse strength 
with deflection, on the part of at least one test rejects the 
castings from that heat. 

4. Tensile Test.—The tensile strength of a standard 
test bar for castings under specification shall not be less 
than 42,000 pounds per square inch. The elongation 
measured in 2 inches shall not be less than 2% per cent. 

5. Transverse Test—-The transverse strength of a 
standard test bar, on supports 12 inches apart, pressure 
being applied at center, shall not be less than 3000 
pounds, deflection being at least %4 inch. 

Test Lugs.—Castings of special design or of special 
importance may be provided with suitable test lugs at 
the option of the inspector. At least one of these lugs 
shall be left on the casting for his inspection upon his re- 
quest therefor. 
ae Proposed by Committee B of the “American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


spindle, where oil cannot fall on the belt and ruin it or 
cause it to slip. The cone has four steps and drives 
through a gear with a reduction of 4 to 1. Speeds and 
diameters of pulleys are proportioned to revolve the die 
head at 40, 60, 90 and 140 revolutions per minute, for 
threading 1%, 1, % and % inch bolts at approximately 15 
linear feet of thread per minute. 

Most of the new features are found in the die head, 
shown in detail in Fig. 2. Upon the barrel A, which is 
bolted to the face plate of the spindle, the die ring F, with 
its locking ring, O, and the related mechanism, is mov- 
able horizontally. The dies are carried in radially ad- 
justable holders, H, which bear against steel faced in- 
clined grooves in the die ring so that a movement to the 
left or right withdraws or advances the dies. When the 
dies are locked, as shown in both illustrations, the lever on 
the front of the frame is vertical, the locking ring O, which 
slides on the die ring, is at the right end of its travel, and 
the plunger K has dropped so that its tapered end en- 
gages a recess in a splined adjusting block, B. In this 
position the dies may be adjusted by turning the screw C 
to shift the position of the die ring on the barrel. 

The bolt to be threaded is clamped in the usual manner 
in a carriage on the frame, which has power longitudinal 
feed. Before starting, the gauge rod, seen extending at 
the right, Fig. 1, is set for the desired length of thread. 
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As the carriage nears the limit the bar rides under and 
lifts a latch bearing against the hand lever, and a spring, 
held in compression when the rod is vertical, is released, 
throwing the lever down and drawing the yoke collar and 
die locking ring O to the left. The first movement of O 
depresses the rocking lever M, which lifts the plunger 
K, leaving the die ring and all of its mechanism free to 
be carried to the left with the further movement of O. 
Since the ends of the die holders are held in T-slots in 
the die ring, the dies are positively expanded by the 
movement of the ring. The carriage is then returned 
to the right end of the bed, and when the bolt is clear 
of the dies the die locking mechanism is automatically 
reset. This is accomplished by the carriage striking an 
adjustable stop on a rod extending to the yoke collar that 
actuates the locking ring O. The die mechanism may be 
operated by hand, avoiding the necessity of setting the 
stops when but few bolts of a size are to be threaded. 


The machine is provided with the usual oil pump and 
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ery and supplies, and some Eastern agents are in the 
field already. H. S. Mitchell, representing the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company of Milwaukee, is here, and is understood 
to be figuring on a big contract. 

The war that broke out so suddenly between Japan 
and Russia is, next to trade and the crops, the one great 
topic, and most business people are asking themselves 
whether it will benefit or injure San Francisco. We have 
not been shipping much to Port Arthur, the immediate 
center of hostilities, but from time to time we have 
shipped machinery to Seoul, the capital of Corea. This, of 
course, will be stopped for a while, but our sales to China 
proper and Japan are likely to increase. We have also 
shipped considerable quantities of agricultural machinery 
to Viadivostock, as much as $18,000 at a time; but, of 
course, all that will be stopped as long as Japan retains 
control of the sea, which is likely to be the case for a 
long time to come. In this connection the value of ship- 
ments of hardware, machinery, &c., to China during the 





Fig. 2.—Detail of the Die Head. 


piping, keeping a flow of oil on the work. It is regularly 
supplied with an equipment of nine sets of case dies and 
nine taps, of sizes from % to 1% inches, and an adjustable 
tap chuck and one stop die for U. S., V or Whitworth 
standard threads. The floor space occupied is 28 x 72 
inches and the net weight about 1750 pounds. The Stand- 
ard Engineering Company, Ellwood City, Pa., are the 
manufacturers. 
————»@—-- oe —_—__——_ 


The Pacific Trade Outlook. 


San Francisco, February 19, 1904.—Things have 
looked blue in all of the State south of San Francisco 
except some parts of the coast until the present week. A 
letter received in this city, dated Los Angeles, February 
14, from the representative of a local business establish- 
ment, stated this fact in unmistakable terms, and gave 
the idea that there would be a hard year if rain did not 
come soon, and the same feeling prevailed in San Diego, 
San Bernardino, Fresno, Bakersfield and everywhere in 
the San Joaquin Valley south of Stockton. But the rains 
since have altered the state of affairs entirely, and now 
that the weather has broken seasonable rains are looked 
for right along. The traders in towns in the southern 
half of the State as well as along the coast now expect to 
lo at least as well as last year, Which was one of the best 
n hardware and metals that California ever experienced. 
If the rains had been earlier there would have been a 
arger trade, as there would have been better crops, more 
‘eturns to producers, and some enterprises that have been 
ostponed would have been pushed. As regards Northern 
‘alifornia there will be a larger business than there was 
ast year, as the rains have been sufficient and timely. 
‘he same is the case also with San Joaquin County. In 
some sections of the State, such as in Humboldt and 
\fendocino counties, there will be a very large trade this 
ear. There will be a big demand for saw mill machin- 


year just closed will be of interest. They have been as fol- 
lows: 





Agricultural implements.$1,260 Sewing machines...... $11,037 
Automobiles .......... 6000 Typewriters ........-- 15,735 
DE, andcsvaneadead WP « WEP Ce ae beckeeecaeue 546 
Wire, 418,471 pounds.. 6,210 Printing presses....... 3,329 
pe ee ee BE vu dei De Res ee eiaes 2,449 
I aia dd das wheeamca 3,902 EN Diesen de wun eaed 270 
GE is Kan se cae es 4,973 Bar iron, 1226 pounds. 38 
OP or ckcnewndaace 2,421 PS  o'ce tus eawnseer 60° 
GET .v 6ietndsanne Seen) DO sic tdoecacad ene 2,544 
Machinery, electric..... 2,147 Pumps, &c............ 1,059 
Cash registers, 6...... 510 Wire nails, 22 kegs.... 72 
BOieécdetecnneunete 1,032 Hardware, various... ..16,169 
inte deca avaenas 312 - 

| FS Se ee Pe rere TT $116,626 


There has been a conspicuous falling off from 1902 in 
most of the important articles. Machinery and bicycles 
are about one-half less. So are printing presses. Pumps, 
&e., are only a fraction of what they were. There has, 
however, been an increase of about 32 per cent. in the 
shipment of sewing machines, and about 25 per cent. in 
typewriters and supplies. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the value of stoves shipped, while the exports of 
general hardware to Chinese ports have slightly more 
than doubled. The total value of these exports from the 
port of San Francisco for the year 1902 was $155,275. In 
most cases given in this statement the figures are small, 
but it is evident that they can be increased very largely if 
there is any push shown by those interested. A salesman 
representing a canned goods house and other interests of 
this city who went over there last year did quite a large 
business in these lines, a business that would otherwise 
never have been had, and it is so in other lines. What is 
wanted is a little energy. There can be no doubt that the 
present war will make the Orient better known to our 
merchants who are now beginning to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the topography of China, Japan, Corea and Man- 
churia, not to speak of Asiatic Russia. It will require 
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extensive buying to repair the ravages of war, and when 
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ing this winter, by Bennett H. Brough, secretary of the 


the war is over there will be an access of trade with this |’ Iron and Steel Institute of London. It deals with the 


section such as our merchants never before dreamed of. } 


J. 0. L. 
————<-e——____ 


The Singer Sewing Machine Company in Russia. 





In an article published in The Iron Age of January 
28, 1904, on “ American Interests in Russia,” references 
were made to the experience of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company which were based on inadequate and 
erroneous information. We are authoritatively advised 
that the statements made do not correctly represent the 
experience of the company mentioned in Russia. It is 
true that a plant for the manufacture of sewing ma- 
chines has been built in the vicinity of Moscow, but the 
building was not in any way due to a suggestion from 
the Russian officials, but it was undertaken to meet the 
demands of a growing business in that country. 

The company are a Russian national organization, 
and while it is true that they have built an office build- 
ing at St. Petersburg, that enterprise was due primarily 
to the necessities of their own business and for the pur- 
pose of providing themselves with suitable retail and office 
quarters in that city. 

We are advised that the company have had no trouble 


mining of nonmetallic minerals, and is illustrated with 


a number of engravings. 
a Oe 


A New Heavy Boring Lathe with Hydraulic 
Feed, 





A boring lathe of a new design and enormous power 
intended to bore gun forgings, marine shafts and ingots 
generally, up to a length of 60 feet and a diameter of 30 
inches, is shown herewith. It has two boring bars, one at 
each end of the machine, which are simultaneously fed 
into the work, while the latter is held in a hollow re- 
volving spindle or chuck, at about the middle. As an in- 
stance of its remarkable capacity, it is said to be able to 
drill in solid stock a hole 12 inches in diameter for the 
full length, or a 14-inch hole for a short distance. To do 
such extremely heavy work, a greater feed pressure is 
necessary than it is practicable to obtain by rack and pin- 
ion or screw. Hence it was decided to use hydraulic pres- 
sure for feeding the boring bars, and also for clamping 
them in the heads of the machine to supplement the lever 
and toggle joint chucks on account of the tremendous 
twisting moments. A water pressure of 720 pounds per 
square inch is used, giving a total pressure of 200,000 





Fig. 1—Complete Lathe with Near View of the Bar Feeding Mechanism 


relating to taxes, which are in any way peculiar to Rus- 
sia, having quite as much, and sometimes more, trouble 
very much nearer home. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company have deposited 
with the Imperial Bank principally on account of the 
fact that this bank has branches throughout the whole 
of the Empire, and collections are, therefore, more con- 
veniently made than would be the case with any other 
banking institution in that country, the Imperial Bank 
operating in Russia in a similar manner to that of the 
Bank of Montreal in Canada and the National Bank of 
Scotland in Great Britain, with all of which institutions 
the respective companies do their banking in those coun- 
tries in a similar manner to which the business of the 
Russian company is conducted with the Imperial Bank in 
Russia. 

The taxes on agents are necessarily no greater than 
those which are imposed on agents of similar firms, and as 
a Russian national industry the company is subject only 
to the same laws which govern all Russian industries. 

The company’s relations with the officials of the Rus- 
sian Empire, we are assured, have been extremely pleas- 
ant, and that company, instead of having been annoyed, 
have been given material assistance by various Ministers. 


el 
There has been reprinted in pamphlet form a series of 
four Cantor lectures, delivered before the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce dur- 


pounds against the pistons. To prevent the tendency of 
the tool to gouge into the work should it strike a soft 
part, there is a provision for controlling the rate of feed- 
ing. The rear end of the piston—i. e., the end projecting 
backward from the cylinder—is threaded with a steep 
screw on which a nut revolves. This has a steep pitch 
worm wheel cut on its circumference, and meshes with a 
worm. The angles of the screw and the worm are so 
chosen that the pressure against the piston will be able 
to revolve the nut and worm, but a relatively small re- 
sistance against turning exerted on the worm shaft will 
entirely check all movement. This resistance is supplied 
through an ordinary feed mechanism, using friction disks 
and change gears to enable the operator to vary the feed. 
In the combination, then, the hydraulic cylinder fur: 
nishes the pressure, and the feeding mechanism deter- 
mines the rate of feed. without being subjected to the 
enormous strains which would otherwise be caused by 
the heavy work handled. 

The main driving gear is a steel casting, as is also the 
hellow spindle, or chuck, to which it is bolted. There are 
75 teeth on the gear having a 10-inch width of face and a 
4-inch pitch. The illustration shows the method of driv- 
ing by a 100 horse-power, 220-volt Westinghouse motor. 
through which some speed variation is secured by field 
control. The range of speeds is increased by change 
gears, which may be seen in the engravings. The piece 
to be bored is clamped by means of 34-inch set screws ~ 
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eight on each side of the chuck—and is supported by two 
revolving ring steady rests at each side. The feed drive 
is taken from the last driving shaft through bevel gears, 
and is transmitted to the two cylinders by a long shaft 
running along the front of the bed. This shaft is made 
in three pieces coupled together, and is supported by 
bracket bearings. A wide range of feeds is possible by 
means of the change gears and friction disks. 

When it is desirable to feed by hand, it may be ac- 
complished through a hand wheel by first disconnecting 
the friction disks and feed driving shaft. The power feed 
and the hand feed give a relatively slow motion to the 
boring bars, and to provide a quick return or a rapid 
movement in bringing the bars up to the work a 5 horse- 
power motor is used. This allows a travel of 10 feet per 
minute, and, as in the case of the slower power feed, 
merely regulates the speed, the hydraulic pressure doing 
the actual work. A clutch lever throws in either the mo- 
tor or the regular power feed. The movement is imparted 
to the piston and the clamping head, if the cylinder is 
clamped to the bed, or to the cylinder if the head is 
clamped to the bed. 

Adjustment of the piston and clamping head, or the 
cylinder, as the case may be, is obtained through the 
hand wheel. Since the parts to be moved are very heavy, 





it is necessary to move the hand wheel considerably to 
produce a small movement of either the clamping head or 
the cylinder. Consequently, when either is traveling at 
the rate of 10 feet a minute by power, this hand wheel, if 
connected, would revolve at a high speed, dangerous to the 
operator. To avoid this, it is so arranged that throwing 
in the quick travel or feed automatically disengages the 
hand wheel. 

The train of gearing moved by the motor can be con- 
nected to the cylinder mechanism, or it can be connected 
to a shaft, which, through suitable gearing, drives a 
grooved roller. The latter, not seen in the illustration, is 
held in a floating frame inside of the rear part of the 
cylinder casting. The hydraulic cylinder is carried by 
this floating frame, and its piston is connected to the 
grooved roller, while attached to the cylinder casting are 
two other rollers under the boring bar. By admitting 
water into the cylinder the inner boring bar is clamped 
between the rollers, and may be traveled rapidly by re- 
volving the grooved roller. 

In the operation of the machine the bar is forced into 
the work 4 feet at a step, or until the clamping head 
comes up to the work and is 4 feet away from the cylinder. 
The quick travel is then brought into action to pull the 
clamping head back to the cylinder, when a new hold is 
taken and the boring bar is pushed 4 feet further for- 
ward. This alternate action of forcing the bar into the 
work and drawing the clamping head back to take a new 
grip on the bar is repeated until the center of the work 
is reached. Before setting up new work, if the cylinder 
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and clamping head are near the center of the machine 
and are wanted at the extreme end, the clamping head is 
first secured to the bed, and the cylinder pushed back 4 
feet through the quick traveling mechanism. Then the 
cylinder is clamped to the bed, and the clamping head re- 
leased and run back 4 feet. And so on, the operation be- 
ing repeated as many times as may be required. For 
merely removing the inner boring bar this step by step 
movement is not necessary, as it can be withdrawn at one 
operation. 

The piping for the different cylinders is at the rear 
of the machine and is supported on brackets, those parts 
which slide being mounted on rollers. A double set of 
handles are provided for the operating of the various 
valves, so that they may be controlled from either the 
front or rear side of the machine. 

The lathe described was built at the Niles Tool Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and has been installed in the Midvale 
Steel Company’s works at Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+e 


A German Three-High Universal Mill. 


A mill of the above type, built by the Duisburg Ma- 
chine Company, was exhibited at the Diisseldorf Exposi- 
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tion, and later was erected at Burbach, Germany, where 
it has been in operation since last spring. Constructed to 
roll a 3-ton ingot into plates of any width from 6 up to 40 
inches, with provision made for a possible raising of the 


upper limit to 43.5 inches, its principal dimensions are as 
under : 


Diameter of top and bottom rolls................ 27.5 inches. 
SE Or RN NOUN als dn ated eawceeanewnewwe 22.0 * 
PT ORs os F00d o wrei a iddic ba cake Oitiewis 13.7 oe 
ROLE OC. WORRIEME SOUR wvc 6k dc ceived cciticwecit's 19.7 ™ 
Ren Or DIN Gi i646 ogc kw Wind oce eae bees aai ee - 


Lifting table, length measured from center of rolls 46.0 feet. 
Lifting table, width 49.2 inches. 


The lifting tables proper are 22 feet 4 inches in length, 
and attached to each is a 19-foot extension, moving in 
unison with it. ‘The motive power is obtained from a 
steam cylinder and transmitted through levers and rods, 
the extension being carried entirely by the latter, while 
the table proper has its front end resting on an oscillating 
hydraulic cylinder. Both vertical and horizontal rolls 
are set by means of two-cylinder engines (6.3 x 9.4 inches) 
acting through gears. 

The plates are transferred from the lifting table to the 
straightening bench by means of a pair of rollers, driven 
electrically. The upper roller, an idler, which can be 
raised or lowered by a hydraulic cylinder, holds the plate 
against the lower or driven roller, thus causing it to be 
moved forward. The straightening bench is 148 feet long, 
and is provided with 18 horizontal cylinders, in which the 
water pressure can be varied according to the size of the 
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plate. This bench runs down one side of the hot beds, to 
which the plates are transferred by means of arms on a 
long shaft when the latter is turned half a revolution. 
The stock is carried across the hot beds by a system of 
wire ropes, and a similar, but independent, system lifts it 
on to the roller table on the other side, electric power be- 
ing used for both movements. 

The rollers take the plates to a 40 x 1.5 inch plate 
shear, beyond which a similar table, 75 feet in length, con- 
veys them to the stock pile, where they are handled by 
manual labor. At the further side of the stock pile is an- 
other roller table, by means of which the material is taken 
to the shipping place, and also, if necessary, to a set of 
straightening rolls. This machine can handle stock 40 x 
1.5 inches. All the subsidiary machinery is controlled 
from a central stand, situated over the hydraulic straight- 
ening bench at a point about the middle of the same. 


7 oe —————_ 
Canadian Trade Developments. 


American Competition. 


‘Toronto, February 27, 1904.—American iron and steel 
products are still being offered on this side of the line 
at prices which cause dismay among Canadian manufac- 
turers of like goods. A notable example is the cut in 
steel bars. These are quoted for the Canadian trade at 
Pittsburgh $6 a ton below the price current in the United 
States. Nor is this the only inducement. Besides the con- 
cession offered by the manufacturers of the bars, there 
is the additional advantage of low freight rates on ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh. A Montreal manufacturing con- 
cern, wishing to place an order for steel bars, has, let us 
suppose, a. bid from the company in Hamilton, Ont., and 
one from a Pittsburgh steel mill. The Hamilton com- 
pany should have a material advantage in freight rates, 
for the haul from their mill to Montreal is only. about 
half that from Pittsburgh to Montreal. Yet the freight 
rate on the Pittsburgh steel is only 2 cents higher than 
that on Hamilton steel delivered at Montreal. This mat- 
ter has been referred to the Dominion Government, and 
may engage the attention of the newly constituted Rail- 
way Commission of Canada. 

Babbit metal from the United States has been sold in 
Canada at quite low prices recently, 4% to 5 cents. freight 
and duty paid, being the usual range of the quotations. 

On the 23d inst. the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany announced that it held an option from the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company to take all the rails required on 
their system this year and next at $18 a ton, f.o.b. at the 
mills, or $21 delivered in Montreal. 


Government Assistance for ** Soo Euterprises. 


In a speech delivered in the Ontario Legislature on 
Thursday, Attorney-General Gibson said that the Gov- 
ernment might see its way to take some action for re- 
storing industrial activity in the Sault Ste. Marie works 
of the Lake Superior Consolidated Company. This in- 
timation was followed the next day by a notice, given 
by Premier Ross, of a bill entitled “An Act Respecting 
Aid to the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany,” which is one of the corporations embraced in 
the Lake Superior Consolidated Company. The bill is to 
enable the Ontario Government to assist in carrying out 
the reorganization scheme of the Moffly Committee. The 
assistence is to be in the form of the Government’s 
guaranty of a loan of $2,000,000. If the reorganization 
scheme goes through $7,000,000 will be raised by the con- 
tributions of shareholders and other ways and means. 
To this the Government guaranteed loan would add 
$2,000,000. The scheme of reorganization is as follows: 

Capital stock, $40,000,000. Exchanged for consolidated 
stock in proportion to one share of new stock for two of the 
preferred, and four of the commen. 

Income bonds, $3,000,000. Each shareholder participating 
must be a contributor of $3 a share for each share exchanged. 
For the cash paid each shareholder receives in addition to his 
stock an equivalent amount in Union bonds. 

First mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, $10,000,000. sold to under 
writers and shareholders at 70, with a stock bonus of 30 per 
cent. 

The company will start afresh with a cash working capita! 
of $1,000,000: materials on hand, $1,000,000; first mortgage 
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bonds in treasury, $2,000,000. All debts will be liquidated with 
fixed charges of about $600,000 annually. 


When the furnaces closed down Cornelius Shields, 
the general manager, said that the plants were earning 
about $1,000,000 a year, and that they would pay about 
7 per cent. on $40,000,000 in two years’ times. All parts 
of the rail mill are said to be complete, all that is re- 
quired being sufficient capital. The committee intend 
to have the steel works and other iron working indus- 
tries in operation by the opening of navigation. Sufficient 
orders are said to be on hand to keep the steel plant in 
operation for some time to come. 


Prospective Demand for Rails. 


William Whyte, second vice-president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and manager of the lines west 
of the Great Lakes, says that the next ten years will be 
a period of almost unbroken railroad construction in the 
Province of Manitoba, the North West Territories and 
British Columbia. He looks for almost as great an inflow 
of immigrants from the United States this year as last, 
when the number aggregated 47,780. 

“It is useless for us,” he added, “to look, however, 
for a long continuance of similar conditions. There must 
be limits to the expansion, and accordingly a few lean 
years may be anticipated. But in the meantime every- 
thing points to a large inflow from the States during the 
coming season. These immigrants are the best that we 
could possibly procure, as they are used to much the same 
conditions as obtain in the Canadian West, coming, as 
they do, from a similar prairie country. Unlike the Eu- 
ropeans, they know just what to expect, and are conse- 
quently not easily discouraged.” 


A British Market for Heating Apparatus. 


The Dominion Government’s commercial agent in Man- 
chester, England, makes the following report, which has 
just been published by the Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment, as to the opening in the United Kingdom for Canua- 
dian furnaces and boilers in house heating: 


The average house in England is dependent for its heat upon 
grate fires in parlor, dining room and bedrooms, and then only 
indifferently. The halls and bathrooms are cold and uncom- 
fortable.- It is true the temperature rarely falls below 32 de- 
grees in the middle and southern portions of the kingdom, yet 
the houses are the reverse of comfortable. I have examined the 
hot water furnaces in several office buildings, and for efficacy , 
they are far inferior to those manufactured in Canada. I have 
made representations of this superiority in all cases, and am 
of opinion that the English heating engineer is open to convic- 
tion in this respect, if approached by representatives of Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

Many of the large office buildings have no system of heating 
installed, and the occupants must rely on a small grate fire 
and gas stove. I think it well within the region of possibility 
that a large trade could be done by Canadian manufacturers in 
hot water furnaces, radiators, gas and oil heaters, the latter 
without wick. 

An American company do an extensive business in hot water 
furnaces, radiators and plumbers’ supplies, and have a large 
distributing establishment in London. Their travelers are con- 
stantly pushing trade, and canvassing orders, in marked contra- 
distinction to our Canadian manufacturers, who are not repre- 
sented and are totally unknown; hence the trade goes to their 
United States competitors, though the English dealer would pre- 
fer to trade with Canada. 

A few private houses have a crude system of heating by hot 
air (in conjunction with grate fires), and I am confident, in my 
knowledge of the cost of hot air heating in Canadian homes, 
that a business in this line also could be worked up in supplying 
houses of the better class with indispensable comfort in the win- 
ter months. 


The Canadian commercial agent at Hobart, Tasmania, 
notes the following Canadian products as in demand or in 
use there: 


In both Hobart and Launceston a Canadian manufacturing 
company have depots carrying varied stocks of agricultural and 
harvesting implements. It is satisfactory to know that this 
trade is rapidly increasing, as other Canadian makes are for 
sale by the hardware importers. At a new saw mill, now In 
course of erection, about 40 miles from Hobart, I was pleased 
to notice that the machinery being installed was made at Brant- 
ford, Ont. This machinery will be used for cutting the hard 
woods for which this island is famous, and which is now being 
exported to all parts of Australasia, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. In the largest jam and pulp works in Hobart 
are installed a number of ingenious automatic machines, manu- 
factured and erected by a prominent Vancouver firm, who are 
making a very determined effort to secure the bulk of the busi- 
ness in their line throughout Australia. These machines are 
giving great satisfaction, being enormous labor savers, and more 
machines will soon be required by the local works. C, 4. C. J. 
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The Abuse of Credit by the Railroads. 


BY JAMES A. GREEN, CINCINNATI. 


One of the most conspicuous changes in modern busi- 
iess methods, as compared with those of a generation 
igo, is the fact that business is now done on very nearly 

cash basis. So short a time ago as in the 70’s, or possi- 
ily in the early 80’s, in pig iron, six months’ credit was 
pot unusual. In fact, a very large proportion of the pig 
ron that was sold was on six months’ time. Sometimes 
he price was flat, sometimes notes were given bearing 
interest. The evils of a system like this are apparent. 
It necessarily meant limiting of the volume of business 
that could be done. Should a merchant furnace turning 
out 800 tons of iron a day now attempt to do business on 
six months’ time, it would need a capital of millions of 
dollars. In the old days, when the volume of trade was 
smaller and the credit system was much more loosely 
constructed than at the present time, manufacturers sold 
on terms that would be appalling to-day. In fact, the 
terms on which the generation previous to this did busi- 
ness would mean ruin and disaster at the present. To- 
day the great bulk of the iron and steel sold in this coun- 
try is sold on 30 days’ time. In the Middle West con- 
sumers of pig iron have the reputation, well deserved, too, 
of paying much more promptly, according to contract 
terms, than elsewhere in the country. It would seem that 
in the Atlantic States, where there is much more accumu- 
lated wealth, and where business is supposed to be done 
on much more rigid business lines than in the West, con- 
sumers of pig iron and steel would set an example to 
others in meeting their obligations promptly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it is notorious that throughout the 
New England States and in the Atlantic States generally 
settlements are not nearly as prompt as elsewhere. In 
fact, some of the concerns in this district seem to have 
inherited the six months’ time settlement of their fathers, 
and to be still following the old rule, which is not a good 
old rule by any means. However, these Pastern concerns 
are not nearly as flagrant offenders as are the railroads. 
and it would seem proper that concerns dealing with the 
railroads should demand a reform. 

The railroads are tremendously heavy buyers and, of 
course, are entitled to all possible trade privileges. Yet 
these trade privileges are regularly abused in the most 
outrageous manner. Were a private firm of an ordinary 
corporation to attempt to do business as the railroads do 
it, their credit would be in such bad reputation within a 
year that probably they could buy nothing without paying 
for it in advance. One of the largest railroads in the 
country, with millions at its command—in fact, with a 
credit absolutely unlimited—is in the habit of settling its 
bills in from 90 to 120 days. One of the great Western 
systems is, as a rule, six to seven months behind in its 
mercantile accounts. Iron and steel producers selling to 
the railroads find that there is no hurrying them up, and 
dunning letters and dunning visits, that would be pro- 
ductive in other directions, are time and efforts wasted. 
The railroads, while insisting on buying on the closest 
possible margin, and obtaining prices that are given to 
others who pay prompt cash, take their own time in set- 
tling. The embarrassments which car builders and others 
have suffered from this cause are enormous, and it really 
seems to be time that a change was made and that the 
railroads try to do business on proper and honest business 
principles. Their method of paying debts is essential!y 
dishonest. Of course is must not be understood that 
every railroad in the country treats its business obliga- 
ions in this manner, but the overwhelming majority fall 
inder this indictment. The railroads themselves insist 
ipon prompt cash payment. Passengers who travel on 
‘hem pay cash in advance. Freight bills, as a rule, are 
ollected before the goods are delivered, and certainly no 
reight bills are ever allowed to run more than a week or 
‘ month. So the railroads cannot plead in defense that 
hey themselves do not get their money promptly. Their 
‘resent method of paying their debts is so outrageous 
ind old fashioned that it is a marvel that producers have 
ot blacklisted many of them before this time. 
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The Hisey Portable Electric Radial Drill. 


A novel form of electric drill, in that it is arranged to 
be used as a portable radial drill, is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. It is capable of drilling holes up to 
1.25 inches in diameter, within a radius of 24 inches from 
the center of the supporting column, and is provided with 
a 10-inch feed through a hand wheel, with a hand-operated 
quick return. The vertical column and the horizontal arm 
are made of hollow steel tubing, and are supported by a 
base having the form of a letter H, with suitable slots 
whereby it may be clamped directly to the work. The 
arm is adjustable vertically and horizontally, and may be 
revolved about the column to any required angle. 

The armature of the motor is mounted on a quill 
within which the drill spindle slides. A ball bearing takes 
the end thrust of the drill, relieving the motor of wear 
from that cause. It is possible to run at either of two 
speeds by the manipulation of a thumb lever on the side 
of the motor at the lower end, and stopping and starting 
are effected by a line switch near the top, so that the 





HISBY PORTABLE BLECTRIC RADIAL DRILL. 


operator has perfect control of the tool at all times. The 
socket is fitted for drills having a No. 3 taper shank. Cur- 
rent for driving the motor may be obtained through a 
flexible cord attached to any convenient direct current 
incandescent lamp socket. The total weight of the outfit 
is 210 pounds, and the over all hight 30 inches. 

It may be seen that the drill has all the good points of 
a stationary radial drill of the same size, with the added 
advantage that it may be carried about the shop, avoiding 
the handling oftentimes of a heavy piece of work. It is 
also a handy piece of apparatus for outside work. The 
tool is a recent product of the Hisey-Wolf Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of portable elec- 
trically driven machines. 


a OS 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will sue the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers for damages for interfering with 
the operation of the company’s plant. Employees who 
were members of the association struck, and when the 
company endeavored to fill their places the officers of the 
association interfered with the usual methods employed 
on such occasions. 


The Lafayette Natural Gas Company, Lafayette, Ind., 
are testing a blower to increase the pressure of gas in 
their mains. The machine creates a vacuum, drawing the 
gas through the mains. This method, if successful, will 
have an advantage over the steam pumps now used to 
force the gas along, as a large part of the gas is used in 
operating the pumps. 
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An Eight-Hour Limit Impossible. 


Prominent Manufacturers Argue Against Pend- 
ing Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1904.—Strong protests 
against the passage of the pending eight-hour bill were 
made by a number of prominent manufacturers at the 
hearing before the House Committee on Labor on Febru- 
ary 25. The principal arguments were presented by W. 
B. Cowles of the Long Arm System Company, Cleveland, 
Uhio, manufacturers of ship fittings; H. M. Covell, super- 
intendent of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, 
manufacturers of electrical machinery, hoisting appa- 
ratus, &c., and Wallace Downey, president of the Towns- 
end-Downey Shipbuilding Company, and representative 
of the New York Metal Trades Association. All the 
witnesses dwelt upon the fact that this is a most in- 
opportune time to bring forward a bill calculated to 
plunge the industries of the country into a condition of 
chaos, and both Messrs. Cowles and Downey referred to 
the singular fact that, while one committee of Congress 
is endeavoring to devise some method of stimulating 
shipbuilding in the United States, another committee is 
proposing to pass a bill directed almost solely against 
that industry, according to the assertions of its advo- 
cates, although, in point of fact, practically every indus- 
try in the country would be injuriously affected by its 
operation. 

Mr. Cowles, who made the first argument before the 
committee, stated that the proposed eight-hour Dill 
brought up a very serious proposition to him and his 
company, who manufactured ship fittings and systems 
of power-operated doors and hatches for ships. The 
company’s business is almost entirely contracting and 
subcontracting on navy work in connection with battle 
ships and armored cruisers. Continuing, he said: 


An Inopportune Time. 


“For the past year industrial conditions have been 
anything but pleasant. They have not been free from 
vexing and perplexing problems, and just at this time, 
when we have almost every other problem that a manu- 
facturing concern can contend with, to have an eight-hour 
proposition injected into the situation is something 
wretchedly inopportune. My company are now running 
on a ten-hour basis, with Saturday afternoons, summer 
and winter, off. We have to use a great deal of over- 
time. Under this bill we would be absolutely and arbi- 
trarily prohibited from running any more than eight 
hours. We cannot run double shifts; our work is such 
that we cannot put two men on a continuous operation on 
the same piece of work. The individual responsibility 
of the men prohibits that. A man in taking up a job of 
a piece of fitting of machine work must complete it, and 
he completes it by the hundred, because we manufacture, 
we do not build. 

Would Deiay Paymeuts. 

“No one could conceive of a measure that would cause 
more annoyance and result in greater delays in the pay- 
ment by the Government of its bills than would result 
from the enactment of such a measure as this. It is 
hard enough vow and vexatious enough, and the consum)-- 
tion cf time is aggravating in the extreme to await pay- 
ments on Government work until every jot and tittle of 
the law is compiled with. In that respect Government 
work varies vastly from merchant work. But this bill 
proposes special penalties, and makes every man about 
the place virtually a spy to report overtime work which 
makes the contractor subject to these penalties, and his 
payments would be held up subject to the settlement of 
all the points involved, perhaps indefinitely. I have now 
payments that have been held up more than nine months. 
The possibility of such happenings greatly jncreases the 
working capital that you must have to carry on your 
business and creates another big expense to be considered 
as a result of this bill. 

“ But there is another feature of this bill that shows 
how absolutely impracticable it is. My company use a 
very large lot of steel castings. These castings are not 
made directly by us, but are subcontracted. Under the 
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terms of this bill those steel castings would have to bs 
made under the eight-hour limit. Now, gentlemen, ca: 
you imagine an open hearth furnace started and stopped 
arbitrarily by law? You might as well try to stop the lim 
ited express. When the furnace is started it has got to g 
to the end of its operation in order to turn out the meta! 
There are hundreds of things which delay the time o: 
starting it and delay the time of the termination of th 
operation, and you can no more stop a foundry, you cai 
no more stop the operation of a cupola or an open hearth, 
or any kind of a metal furnace when it is under way, thai 
you can stop the sun. You cannot stop it unless you lose 
your product in the furnace. I see an immense amount 
of chaos and confusion there in trying to change and 
limit these uncertain operations to eight hours in a foun. 
dry, and I say it with all respect that no legislation un- 
der heaven can make an eight-hour day a practical thing 
in a foundry. 
Overtime Privilege Essential. 


“The absolute prohibition of overtime in any manu- 
facturing establishment such as mine would be simply 
ruinous. Whenever any part of a contract, embracing a 
bit of particular material, is delayed by any of the numer- 
ous avcidents to which a manufacturer is heir, such as a 
delay in transportation, fire in another establishment, a 
strike somewhere, or a mistake, the manufacturer has 
only one way in which to catch up and avoid delaying the 
whole contract, thereby incurring penalties, and that is to 
work overtime with extra pressure on the part that is 
delayed, otherwise the speed of the whole contract is 
the speed of the slowest part. Manufacturers habitually 
use overtime to catch up with delayed work, or otherwise 
contracts would run into indefinite periods, but by this 
bill overtime is absolutely prohibited, and you do not 
know when you are going to get clear of your contracts 
or when you are going to turn over that money and get 
at something new. 

“ Now, when this bill passes, if it should pass, I have 
got to elect whether I will do merchant work or Govern- 
ment work, for I cannot do merchant work on an eight- 
house basis, because my competitors work ten hours, and 
this bill will not permit me to do Government on a ten- 
hour basis. But there is not enough Government work 
for any manufacturer, and the conditions are too fluctuat- 
ing for any man to depend on Government work. There- 
fore I must quit Government work and get merchant 
work if I can. My company have some foreign work 
which we are just beginning to build up under our foreign 
agencies, and on that work we cannot be handicapped. 
but if this bill passes I cannot do a dollar’s worth of 
foreign work, because I could not meet foreign competi- 
tion if compelled to run my plant on an eight-houf basis. 
‘The result is that I am put on the anxious seat until this 
proposition is settled one way or another.” 


Would Give Up Government Work. 


Mr. Covell, superintendent of the Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Company, New York, said that his company were en- 
gaged in manufacturing electrical machinery and hoist 
ing machinery of all kinds for use on shipboard and for 
general hoisting and dredging work. About 20 per cent 
of their business was Government work. Should this 
bill prevail they would simply have to stop doing Gov- 
ernment work, because it would be impossible from 4 
manufacturing standpoint to’ observe the provisions of 
such law, and in addition it would be prohibitory because 
of the great increase in cost. Said he: 

“ We could not conceive of the idea of working a part 
of our shops on an eight-hour basis and another part 
on a ten-hour basis, but that is what we would have to 
do if we should attempt to cary on Government and com- 
mercial work. This bill would mean simply the stopping 
of Government work so far as we are concerned, and a 
similar condition must necessarily prevail in the 400 
other concerns in the country engaged in the same busi- 
ness who are our competitors. If we should say that we 
would abandon all of our commercial work and devot: 
our energies entirely to Government work, it would mea! 
a reduction of our force by 80 per cent. We now employ 
800 men and our pay roll ranges from $13,000 to $15,000 
per week. I have given you in a few sentences the gist 
of the effect of this bill upon our business, and the com- 
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nittee can see what a serious matter it would be for us 
ind for thousands of other manufacturers.” 

In reply to questions by Representatives Hughes and 
Caldwell, Mr. Covell said that the difficulty was not so 
uuch in running a manufacturing plant on an eight-hour 
yasis as in running it upon any hard and fast basis, with 
10 privilege of running overtime to meet emergencies. 
In answer to a question by Mr. Du Brul, he said that a 
foundry could not possibly be operated upon an eight- 
iour basis, for, occasionally, when the iron came down 
slowly, the cupola would “ drag” to such an extent that 
t would be impossible to “ pour off” until two or three 
hours after the usual time. A similar condition existed 
in the forging department of a big shop, where the work 
must be completed after being begun. Such conditions 
zoverned a ten-hour day as well as an eight-hour day, 
though the longer the day the less the probable necessity 
for. running overtime. With a hard and fast eight-hour 
day, however, constant trouble would occur—trouble that 
could not be relieved by invoking the emergency feature 
of the proposed law, as such common occurrences could 
hardly be called emergencies. 

Representative Bartholdt suggested that the witness’ 
hoisting engines could be purchased by the Govern- 
ment under the clause of the bill providing that the 
eight-hour provision should not apply to goods bought in 
the open market, but Mr. Covell replied that his com- 
pany had never sold a hoisting machine that was not 
advertised for and bid on in accordance with printed 
specifications. A hoisting machine was not like a keg 
of nails, and was in no sense a stock article or one capable 
of being bought in the open market. 


Views of a Shipbuliider. 


Wallace Downey, president of the Townsend-Downey 
Shipbuilding Company, stated that in addition to repre- 
senting his own concern, he appeared for the New York 
Metal Trades Association, an organization of 60 or 70 
concerns employing in the neighborhood of 9,000 men. 
Continuing, he said: 

“We are absolutely opposed to Congress passing a 
law that limits the work day to eight hours, or to any 
other number of hours. The members of our association 
are engaged largely in shipbuilding, ship repairing, en- 
gine building, boiler building, and in the different lines of 
work that enter into the construction and repair of ships 
as well as structural work ashore. We are looking at 
this matter impartially and without prejudice against an 
eight-hour day or a three-hour day, if we could afford it, 
but we cannot afford it. I have had experience in a suit 
of overalls, and as an employer and as an investor in 
certain industries, and-looking at this matter impartially 
and without any prejudice whatever, my judgment is that 
the employers of this country cannot yet afford an eight- 
hour day. 

Shipbuilding Is Depressed. 


“ The demand for merchant ships in this country now, 
even at nine or ten hours a day, is so small that the 
shipyards have very little to do, taking orders at any price 
just to keep their tools running, and I will say that it is 
absolutely impossible for any one, under the present sit- 
uation in shipping, to afford an American ship built under 
an eight-hour law. No one can afford it for they cannot 

fford ships built on a nine or ten hour basis. 

“It is a stock argument that an energetic man, an 
honest and willing workman, can do as much in eight 
hours as in nine hours, because in the last three or four 
ours he gets tired, and the last hour is of little value 
nyhow. Now, I have had experience in working 12 hours 
iyself, and I do not believe in a 12-hour day, but I be- 
ieve that a nine or ten hour day is perfectly logical, and 
hat it is not injurious for any man to work that length 
if time. The work day in this country must be governed 
ery largely by the work day in foreign countries, and 
he amount of wages paid in foreign countries. The man- 
ifacturers of this country have been spending millions 
f dollars to develop their trade in foreign countries, and 
he time has come when our exports are to be of the ut- 
u0st importance to the maintenance of our plants and 
he success of our industries. Unless we can export our 
‘oods to foreign countries within the next two or three 
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years in steadily increasing quantities, thousands of fac- 
tories in this country will close up. 

“For the last three or four years we have had a tre- 
mendous boom, but we are now looking for orders and 
taking them at a loss. An addition of 20 per cent. to our 
present labor costs would kill our exportations absolutely. 
It must be remembered that the margin on exports is 
very small; 5 or 10 per cent. is a good profit, and you 
can easily see that a slight change in the labor situation 
Wii absolutely stop the export trade. This is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment or of guesswork. It is simply a matter 
of putting the steel and cast iron into a machine on a 
margin so small that as soon as the price is moved 1 per 
cent. above that of the Englishman or Chinaman every- 
body buys from them instead of from us. We need that 
trade, and in the future we will need it desperately, not 
only the employers but the workmen. They are here to- 
day asking for legislation that will slaughter that export 
trade—the very thing they must depend upon during the 
next two or three years to provide them with their daily 
work. Superficially and sentimentally it seems very nice 
to suggest the passage of such a bill as this, but, when it 
is realized that our entire foreign business is balanced on 
a margin of 2 or 3 or 5 per cent., and a move of the hand 
will wipe it out, you can get an idea of what a 2U per cent. 
increase in labor costs would mean to our entire foreign 
trade. 

Results of Restrictions. 

“As a concrete instance of what these things mean, I 
will say that I represent a shipbuilding company that, 
during the past three years, has paid $15,000 to $25,000 
per week to workmen ; to-day we are paying but $1500 per 
week. The difference in that pay roll is directly and 
absolutely the result of restriction of performance by 
workmen, strikes and similar troubles that increased our 
costs 15 to 20 per cent. in three years. Just about the 
same amount of difference in cost that would result from 
this bill in the matter of labor has resulted from de- 
liberate loafing in our plants and has cut our pay roll 
down from $25,000 to $1500 a week, and we are losing 
money at that. If anybody thinks the workingman is 
not losing by any such tactics I should like to ask why 
they are not getting the $25,000 a week that I used to 
take great pleasure in handing down to them? 

“Now, on the argument that a man will do as much 
in eight hours as in nine if he works a shorter day, I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that there are 
a million machine tools running in this country to-day, 
the best tools that expert brains can produce, and they 
are making so many turns a minute, and they are doing 
as much as they can, for we have forced them to the 
limit. The output of those tools depends upon the number 
of turns they make. Take 100,000 of them, and you will 
find 100,000 men standing alongside of them. They are 
not working laboriously; they are setting up and taking 
down and measuring, and they are not sweating over it, 
but they are doing their best and all that we want them 
to, as a rule. Now, the question of how much these men 
will make for their employers depends solely upon 
whether those tools stop this aftefnoon at 4 o’clock or at 
6 o’clock. If they stop at 4 o’clock that means a differ- 
ence of 20 per cent. in the output of the tools. Time 
regulates it and not the man. Assuming that those 100,- 
000 men are getting 30 cents an hour, the differ- 
ence between stopping at 4 o’clock and 5 o’clock will 
be about $30,000 in their earnings. Now, figuring the 
value of those tools and the depreciation caused by cut- 
ting down the workday, you will find this bill would 
cause a loss in the tools of $15,000,000 and in labor of 
$9,000,000 per annum, making a total difference of $24,- 
000,000 on those 100,000 tools ; and I think there are more 
nearly 1,000,000 than 100,000 of those tools running in 
this country. It is an appalling thing! It means millions 
for the employer and millions for the workmen. There is 
no other legislation to-day before the Congress of the 
United States that is of more importance than this 
simple little bill.” 


Advantages of British Shipbuilders. 
Mr. Downey made a very interesting statement with 
regard to the shipbuilding industry of Great Britain, 
which was drawn out by a declaration by Representative 
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Hughes that the eight-hour day was in force in the Brit- 
ish shipyards and that since it went into effect the cost 
per ton of producing vessels had been reduced about $8. 
Mr. Downey said with much emphasis that all talk of an 
eight-hour day in British shipyards was misleading, for 
the reason that 80 per cent. of the labor performed on 
ships was done on a piece work basis. The workmen in 
the British yards acquired great speed and expertness 
because of the piece work system, and the result was 
that a vessel of a certain size could be built in a British 
yard in from four to five months, while in this country 
it would be contracted for on the basis of 12 months, and 
would probably be finished in 15 months. By building 
large numbers of vessels under such conditions the vari- 
ous types were standardized, which also contributed to 
efficiency, speed and low cost. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Du Brul as to whether there was anything to pre- 
vent an American shipyard from adopting the piece work 
system in use in Great Britain, Mr. Downey said he had 
made a personal experiment, but had failed. Continuing, 
he said: 

“*I have spent 16 hours a day trying to persuade 1500 
workmen to produce these results. I bought $90,000 
worth of tools in Scotland, and brought them over here 
and installed them in New York City, and I brought over 
the materials and said to my men: ‘Is it possible that 
we here cannot put through as many pounds of steel per 
hour or per day as they can in Scotland?’ I tried to get 
them to do it. I begged them to do it, and tried to drive 
them to do it, and did everything a white man could do 
to get up to what they were doing in Scotland, and we 
never got within 60 per cent. of it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. O’Connell of the 
International Association of Machinists, “ that the skilled 
workman produces over there 60 per cent. more than the 
skilled American workman can produce?” 

“TIT mean to tell you,” replied Mr. Downey, “ that right 
under my own eyes that experiment was tried. I did not 
take my foreman, but I did it personally. I secured their 
records for three months in black and white while I was 
there, studying the question sometimes by day and some- 
times by night, and then I took our own records after we 
had made them, and the absolute fact is that we could 
never come within 60 per cent. of what they did. Now, 
you can theorize and hope, but I spent $500,000 to learn 
that and lost it trying to do what they did in Scotland, 
and I contributed to your people $25,000 a week for three 
months trying to establish a business where you might get 
90 per cent. of it and I could get 10 per cent. We may 
make many things, such as sewing machines, &c., and 
beat the foreigner on the same machine with the same ma- 
terial, but under existing conditions and those that will 
prevail if this legislation goes through, the shipbuilding 
business of this country will go absolutely into the gutter, 
except in so far as the people are willing to pay exorbitant 
prices for Government vessels.” 

The committee adjourned from February 25 to March 
4, when two days will be given to hearing other opponents 


of the pending bill. , Ww. L. C. 
a es 


Controllers for Crane Motors. 

Motor controllers for cranes and other machinery in 
rolling mills and foundries which is stopped and reversed. 
frequently must be made to withstand an unusual amount 
of strain and wear. They must also be simple and posi- 
tive in action, to give perfect control of the motor in speed 
and direction with the fewest possible movements of the 
handle. To meet these peculiar requirements, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have devised a con- 
troller of commutator type for use with direct current 
series, shunt and compound motors, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is known as type No. 179, and has 
the controlling mechanism mounted above the frame con- 
taining the resistance. For convenience in installation 
where available space is restricted, another type, No. 
178, is made with the controller on the side of the frame. 
In both the controlling mechanism is mounted upon a cir- 
cular slab of insulating material, the contacts being 
placed on the periphery of the disk after the manner of a 
commutator. Both the stationary contacts and the finger 
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tips or brushes at the ends of the movable arms can b 
easily removed and renewed without disturbing the co. 
nections. The same contacts are used for sending cu 
rent in either direction, thus lessening the number r 
quired, and an effective magnetic blow-out is provided ¢ 
reduce arcing and prevent burning of the contacts. 

The four brush holders are mounted upon a rock: 
arm, to which the handle is attached directly. A mov 
ment to either side from the center passes current j 
direct or reverse order, and the distance the handle i 
moved determines the motor speed by the amount of r 
sistance it places in series with the motor armature 
There are 16 steps in each direction. When the con 
troller is placed in the rear of a crane cage it is operate! 
by a crank and lever attached to the spider which carrie 
the brushes. Type No. 179 is generally used in this way 

The resistance used with controllers of large capacity 
is of the grid form, which experience has shown to be th: 








A CRANE CONTROLLER OF COMMUTATOR TYPE. 


most desirable. For small capacities with large ohmi 
resistance an improved cell resistance is employed wit! 
ventilating spaces between the cells, which are separate: 
by noncombustible insulating blocks. The size and natur 
of the resistance used depend upon the service to whic! 
the motor is put: for cranes where close regulation i 
required the controlier is provided with a different forn 
than for roll tables and soaking pits, where ability t 
start and reverse suddenly and often is of first impor 
tance. Controllers of the commutator type are made reg 
ularly in capacities from 10 to 75 horse-power, but can b 
furnished of any capacity desired. 

For less than 10 horse-power, the Westinghouse Com 
pany make a face plate controller, known as type Nc 
177, which is the same in principle and manipulation a 
the commutator type. The resistance used is designe 
for the purpose, and is particularly effective and durable 
withstanding a great amount of heat without impairing it 
efficiency. 
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The Naval Bill Passes the House. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1904.—The annual Naval 
\ppropriation bill passed the House of Representatives 
in the 26th ultimo, after a debate lasting a full week and 
narked by several decidedly interesting features. 

Eight-Hour Provision Rejected. 

When the provision carrying $19,826,860 to continue 
he construction of vessels heretofore authorized was 
reached in the consideration of the bill, Representative 
Livernash of California offered an amendment providing 
“that none of said sum be, and none is, appropriated on 
iccount of any of the hulls, outfits or machinery hereto- 
fore authorized for use, payment or application under any 
contract for any vessel in which said contract the con- 
iractor shall not have covenanted with the United States,” 
to observe the terms provided in the so-called Eight-Hour 
bill, which was quoted in full by the mover of the amend- 
ment. Chairman Foss of the Naval Committee at once 
made the point of order against this amendment that it 
was new legislation, which, under the rules of the House, 
can only be incorporated in ap appropriation bill by 
unanimous consent. A spirited debate followed, during 
the course of which Representative Payne, the majority 
leader, denounced the proposition as applied to past con- 
tracts on the ground that it would amount to a repudia- 
tion by the government of its obligations. He also con- 
tended that the amendment was clearly new legislation 
and therefore out of order. In ruling upon the question, 
however, the chair held that, inasmuch as the effect of the 
amendment would be to limit or withhold the appropria- 
tion carried by the bill, it could not be regarded as new 
legislation, and the question was therefore put to the 
House, whereupon the amendment was rejected by 110 to 
62 votes. 

Representative Livernash then offered a modified 
amendment limited to contracts for new vessels author- 
ized by the bill, but this was held by the chair to be subject 
to the point of order on the ground that inasmuch as it 
related solely to appropriations to be made hereafter it 
was new legislation. Representative Hughes of New 
Jersey, a member of the House Committee on Labor, 
made several attempts to secure the adoption of other 
amendments, having the same general effect, but couched 
in different terms, but all were ruled out of order. In 
this connection, Mr. Hughes made a significant statement 
to the effect that “in view of the fact that members of 
this body have been given unofficially to understand that 
the adjournment of Congress will take place about the 
middle of next month, it does not seem to me that there 
is any reasonable prospect that the eight-hour bill will 
receive consideration in the Senate, even if it is reported 
and passed by this House.” 


No Government Armor Factory. 

When the section of the bill was reached providing 
that in case the Secretary of the Navy should be unable 
to make contracts for armor plate at reasonable prices 
he should be authorized and directed “to procure a site 
for and to erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of 
armor” at a cost of $4,000,000, Representative Dalzell 
of the Pittsburgh district made the point of order that 
it was new legislation, and was promptly sustained by 
the chair in an elaborate opinion which had already 
been prepared to meet the issue. Representative Rixey 
of Virginia then offered an amendment limiting the 
Secretary of the Navy in the purchase of armor to a 
price of $398 per ton, with the proviso that in case of 
failure to obtain armor at that figure the Secretary of 
the Navy should proceed to erect an armor plate fac- 
tory “on a piece of ground now owned by the Govern- 
iment.” It was obvious that Mr. Rixey hoped to evade 
‘he point of order covering new legislation by stipulating 
hat the factory should be erected on a site already in 
‘ie possession of the Government, as appropriations for 
ue improvement of such sites are usually held to be 
“continuing legislation.” The chair, however, ruled the 

nendment out on the same ground as before. 

Representative Rixey then offered an amendment 

‘aling only with the price of armor, which was limited 
’ $398 per ton, and upon this proposition there was a 
vely debate, in which the ability of the Midvale Steel 
mpany to supply armor at less than the bid of the 
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Carnegie and Bethlehem companies was questioned by 
Representative Mahon of Pennsylvania, who said that 
“if the Midvale Company will pay the royalty required of 
$45, which all armor plate companies must pay, they 
cannot make it for $398, and they know they cannot 
make it; they are trying to make a cheap armor plate 
of their own invention.” 

Representative Dalzell offered a substitute for Mr. 
Rixley’s amendment, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy “to procure by contract armor of the best quality 
for any and all vessels herein authorized at such price 
as, in his judgment, is just and reasonable,” which, after 
considerable discussion, was finally adopted by a vote of 
113 to 101. 

During the general debate upon the programme for 
the increase of the navy, Representative Burton of Ohio, 
a prominent member of the majority, led a movement to 
eliminate from the bill the appropriations for the 16,000- 
ton battle ship and the two 14,500-ton armored cruisers, 
asserting that the United States was at peace with all 
the world and that there was no need for such an ex- 
penditure. The members of the Naval Committee re- 
sisted this movement energetically, pointing out that 
while the country was now at peace, no one could predict 
how long present conditions would continue, and that 
the best guarantee of peace was an adequate and suffi- 
cient navy. After a full day’s debate on this proposition 
Mr. Burton’s motion was defeated by a large majority. 

WwW. L. C. 
setae tac 


A Misdirected Letter Knocks Out a Law. 


An accident resulted in an attack on the weekly pay- 
ment law of Indiana, with the result that it has been 
declared unconstitutional. There had been a stiff fight 
against it by employers in the Legislature, and some of 
them, after the bill became law, were slow to put it in 
force. Factory Inspector D. H. McAbee sent out notices 
to manufacturers that he would prosecute them if they 
did not obey the law. One of these letters was addressed 
to the Republic Iron & Steel Company. The company 
answered that they would carry out the provisions of 
the statute, but a clerk in addressing the envelope wrote 
“Minneapolis ” instead of “ Indianapolis.” 

While the company were preparing to make the change 
in the system of pay, the factory inspector, not having 
heard from the company, began suit. The company, an- 
noyed at the inspector’s ignoring of their letter, resolved 
to see it out, and, defeated in the lower court, carried 
it to the State Supreme Court with the result mentioned— 
the weekly wage law was knocked out. But for the 
clerk’s mistake the constitutionality of the law would 
probably never have been questioned. 

a 

The January issue of The Locomotive, published by 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., takes the form of a special trib- 
ute to the memory of the late president of the company, 
Jeremiah Mervin Allen. It contains his obituary, an 
abstract of an article on the history of the company pre- 
pared a few years ago for Cassier’s Magazine by a close 
personal friend of Mr. Allen’s, P. H. Woodward, and tes- 
timonials from the several organizations which he served 
in the capacity of an official or director—the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, the Se- 
curity Company, the Hartford Board of Trade, the Con- 
necticut River Banking Company, the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Capewell Horse Nail Company. 





The fastest time on record for the port of Boston for 
discharging a cargo of 2200 tons of coal has been made 
by the steamer “ Orion” of the Boston Towboat Company 
in unloading her cargo in seven and one-half hours. The 
machinery was manufactured by Rawson & Morrison 
Mfg. Company. 


Plans are said to be under way for the establishment 
of a steel plant at San Diego, Cal. At the head of the 
enterprise is Gen. W. E. Webb of that city, who, with 
others, has secured large iron properties in Southern 
California, where they have opened up some large veins of 
iron ore. 
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Encouraging Agricultural Conditions. 





Whatever may be the industrial outcome for this year 
the fact is looming into prominence that our agricultural 
interests are to enjoy very great prosperity. It is, of 
course, assumed that crops will not fail, but that at least 
an average yield will reward the labors of the tiller of the 
soil. Wheat is now selling at the highest prices known 
since 1898; other cereals are bringing very good prices, 
and cotton commands such figures that it is necessary 
to go back a generation to find anything like them. The 
influence of the present high prices projects itself far 
into the future under the modern system of trading on 
exchanges. Sales now being made for delivery through 
the whole of this year command prices which indicate 
that 1904 will be one of the most prosperous years Amer- 
ican farmers and planters have ever known. Nothing 
short of a wholesale failure of crops can change this al- 
luring forecast. As agriculture is the foundation upon 
which the business of this country largely rests, there is 
apparently no reason to fear such a serious depression 
as the country has experienced in past panic periods. 
When the foundation is sound, repairs to the superstruc- 
ture can be safely made. These repairs are now in prog- 
ress. Weak members, resulting from overspeculation, are 
being strengthened. In the light of after events, we can 
now see more clearly the danger of total collapse from 
which the national financial structure was saved when the 
first Northern Securities decision chilled the ardor of 
reckless speculators. While the shrinkage in the value 
of all kinds of stocks and in many bonds was very great, 
it was borne without serious dislocation of finances. The 
edifice is no longer topheavy, and the broadening of the 
foundations, now so successfully under way, promises sup- 
port for future business growth. No boom is to be ex- 
pected, nor is one desired, but, on the other hand, we are 
evidently spared from an immediate plunge into dis- 


astrous depression. 
—~+-e—_____ 


A Court of Patent Appeals. 


Under the initiation of the Patent Law Association 
of Washington, a movement is under way to establish 
a Court of Patent Appeals, which shall remedy some 
very serious evils. When the Federal Circuit Courts of 
Appeals were created to relieve the United States Su- 
preme Court, the right of final appeal to the latter was 
distinctly excepted. The result is that each of the nine 
Circuit Courts of Appeals exercises final jurisdiction, so 
that there have been a number of cases of patents being 
held good uy the Circuit Court of Appeals of one Circuit 
Court and held void by another, or held infringed in one 
circuit and not infringed in another, the facts in 
both instances being the same or substantially so. Of 
course, such a state of affairs may be brought to the 
attention of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
which may or may not elect to make a final decision. 
but in the interval infringers in one section of the 
country may readily transfer their operations to that 
part of the country in which another Circuit Court has 
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given them immunity, possibly upon the refusal of the 
United States Supreme Court to intervene for the whole 
life of the patent. 

It is the general purpose of the legislation proposed 
to create a Court of Patent Appeals which shall have fina! 
jurisdiction for the entire country, there being added also 
trade-mark cases, which are not now dealt with in the 
same manner, since appeal to the Supreme Court is now 
possible in regard to them. 

Two bills are now before Congress, one known as 
the Bar Association plan and the other termed the John- 
ston plan, which differ more particularly in the organiza- 
tion of the proposed court. The Bar Association bill pro- 
vides for but one new appointment, a presiding judge, and 
proposes that the Chief Justice of the United States 
shall designate six of the present Circuit Court 
judges as associate judges, each to serve for six 
years and then return to the cireuit. The Jobn- 
ston bill contemplates the permanent appointment 
of five judges from all available sources, bench or 
bar, or both. The Law Association of Washington has 
collected the views of a considerable number of well 
qualified correspondents on these proposals and has 
formulated the returns in a report summarizing the 
advantages and objections. 

Thus far it has been the profession in particular 
which seems to have given the matter close attention 
and which seems to be unanimously in favor of such 
a court. There are no indications, however, that manu- 
facturers, who are so vitally interested in patents, have 
given this reform much consideration. 


———_»>--—___<_ 
The Anti-Injunction Bill, 


In view of the very strong opposition to the Anti- 
Injunction bill, the belief is rapidly gaining ground that 
it will not be favorably acted upon by Congress. When 
the original measure came up for consideration employ- 
ers were not organized to any extent, but organized labor 
was then a power. Congressmen were afraid of it. 
Whom it could not cajole it threatened. Although vig- 
orous opposition to the bill was made by individuals, the 
effect upon Congress and the country was not impressive. 
But a great change has occurred in the past year. The 
temper of the people has been aroused by the excesses 
committed in the name of labor, and not only manufac- 
turing employers but merchants and others have formed 
associations for the purpose of combating the aggressions 
of the professional labor leaders. Business interests gen 
erally have awakened to an appreciation of the ills that 
would follow if the country should pass more completely 
under the domination of leaders of the trades unions. 
This is demonstrated very conclusively by the character 
of the hearings before the House Committee on the Ju 
diciary, having jurisdiction over the new Anti-Injunctio! 
bill. Two years ago it would not have been possible t 
secure such an array of representatives of employers 
and citizens’ associations as that appearing before the 
committee on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of las! 
week. The sentiment in antagonism to such a bill was 
just as strong then as it is now, but it could not be so 
effectively presented and so convincingly shown by in 
dividuals as by representatives of great bodies of bus 
ness men. The labor vote then seemed too formidable t: 
be ignored by Congressmen. It has now lost its terrors 
Those who courted its favor have learned its weakness 
The fearlessness shown by the employers’ and citizens 
associations will further stiffen the backs of those wh 
never have been inclined to truckle to the trade unions 

It would be most inopportune at this particular jun 
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ture to have such a measure become law. While the in- 
junction is not the sole reliance of those who are endeav- 
oring to preserve order during labor troubles, it is of 
much assistance. Employers have learned a great deal 
as to their rights and lawful methods of maintaining 
their rights in recent years, and labor leaders are being 
taught that while this is a free country both labor or- 
ganizations and individuals can be held accountable for 
injuries done to persons and property. Other provisions 
of the law than the injunction are being brought to bear 
in a way that is proving decidedly embarrassing to those 
who have fancied that a labor organization could not be 
reached by the law, even if it incited lawless acts. Now 
that much effective work of this character is being done 
in many portions of the country, it would be ill timed to 
weaken it to any extent whatever. Exempting the actions 
of trade unions and strikers from the operations of in- 
junctions would be a victory for the forces of lawlessness 
which would incite them to greater violence than ever, 
and would make the work of employers and employers’ 
associations still more arduous. 

That the injunction is an effective assistance has just 
been shown in Chicago. Last Friday Judge Holdom held 
Franklin Union No. 4 of Press Feeders guilty of violat- 
ing an injunction. He fined the union $1000; sent its sec- 
retary to jail for six months and fined him $100; sent its 
president to jail for three months and fined him $250, and 
sentenced three other officers to imprisonment for 30 to 
60 days. This union had caused much demoralization in 
the printing trade of Chicago by inciting riots and as- 
sault. The pickets, who had been terrorizing the trade 
for months, have now been called off. 

Proceedings of this kind must have a wholesome ef- 
fect in such a city as Chicago. That city has suffered 
enormous losses in the past year by reason of strikes and 
lockouts, resulting in riots in almost every instance. 
Property has been destroyed, lives have been sacrificed, 
persons maimed for life and common rights trampled 
upon until the limit of endurance has been reached. 

The courts are now doing what they can to stay the 
tide of lawlessness. Indictments are being found against 
participants in labor troubles for assault, intimidation, 
conspiracy and inciting riot. Possibly the incarceration 
of a number of them may bring about a more peaceful 
state of affairs. The injunction, however, seems to have 
been the most searching weapon wielded by justice, as it 
has found and punished the leaders. 


—— Om 


The Automobile Manufacturer as a Customer. 


The ramifications of tne automobile industry are 
brought conspicuously to the attention of visitors to 
shops and factories almost everywhere that metal is 
vorked, so extraordinary has been the development since 
ast season of the manufacture of appurtenances more 
r less necessary to the motor vehicle and to the comfort 
‘ff its owner. The public have little realization of how 
creatly the development of the automobile is benefiting 
usiness generally, and, fortunately, the benefit has come 
t a time when business has slackened, and has had a 
1aterial effect in keeping many shops running pretty 
ull of orders where otherwise many men would have 
een idle. Manufacturers everywhere have come to a 
ull realization that the automobile business is a per- 
anent and a growing one, and one well worth cater- 
ig to. 

The automobile manufacturers have put themselves 
nh a substantial basis by their agreement that insists 
pon a cash basis with agents and customers, which does 
way with the serious losses due to bad accounts that 
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would otherwise have been unavoidable. The confidence 
engendered by this businesslike method has spread among 
those who are manufacturing for the automobile trade, 
producing parts of machines, building machinery for the 
automobile companies and manufacturing the thousand 
and one things with which to tempt the auto owner to 
add to the efficiency of his machine or to the comfort 
and convenience of those who ride in it. In the State 
of Connecticut, for instance, a round of the shops reveals 
the presence of the automobile influence almost every- 
where. There are being produced special wrenches and 
other small tools for the auto, special oilers, special car- 
riage hardware, lamps of every conceivable source of 
light, auto clocks, gongs and horns, the last a new indus- 
try in itself brought from across the water and created 
by the desire for a blatant call as warning of the ap- 
proach of the auto monster. There is every sort of a 
gauge, indicator and speed register adapted to the de- 
mands of the motor car. There are burners and auto- 
matic feeds for the steam carriages. Manufacturers of 
leather specialties are reveling in the new opportunity 
to display their skill in producing luxurious and useful 
appurtenances for this new field of consumption. Scores 
of concerns are manufacturing the indispensable uni- 
versal joint for the auto mechanism, and nearly all of 
them are working out ideas for new and stronger devices 
for the same purpose. One concern is selling a drop 
forged universal joint weighing more than 25 pounds, 
which is to-day not considered too great a weight to put 
into a high power machine. The rubber people are reap- 
ing a harvest out of tires, and the pump manufacturers 
are devoting much energy to new and powerful pumps 
with which to inflate the tires. The brake is another 
great field of invention and manufacture. The list of 
examples might be continued indefinitely. 

In the drop forging business the automobile has be- 
come quite the most important feature of all, so it is 
reported from a number of shops. One Connecticut drop 
forging company have in hand orders aggregating more 
than 50,000 drop forged pieces, every one of them for 
automobile purposes, and many of them heavy parts. 
The drop hammer is being put to service which was 
hardly anticipated for it until the demand caused by 
the building of the new, very powerful autos made it 
necessary to produce very heavy crank shafts. One 
Massachusetts concern is breaking a record in producing 
a giant crank shaft. And so it is with most of the drop 
forging people. The automobile has become so important 
a factor in their business that competition centers in it 
to large extent. 

In cast steel the influence is felt, where the lower 
cost combined with strength has brought about a demand 
for this material which the steel foundrymen expect will 
grow rapidly to large proportions. 

The direct effect upon the machine tool business is 
very great, not only in the demand from manufacturers 
of automobiles and the various types of motors, but for 
repair work. There are thousands of automobile repair 
shops distributed through the country, and each has to 
have its little equipment. Many owners of machines who 
are of a mechanical bent have their own little shops 
where they tinker broken or disarranged parts, and other 
owners who can afford to hire mechanics maintain more 
elaborate shops in their auto stables. 

The multitude who complain of the automobile as a 
street and road nuisance might bear in mind that the 
country as a whole is reaping a rich harvest from the 
men who own the motor carriages, in new business for 
many lines of manufacture, and in the new plants which 
are opening up in many sections, some of them buildings 
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formerly tenanted by bicycle concerns that went out of 
business with the decadence of that machine as a means 
of sport. 
sieeniicieccaillilcict esata 

A long standing grievance is the subject of a trenchant 
article from the pen of James A. Green of Matthew Addy 
& Co., Cincinnati. The abuse of credit by many Hastern 
consumers of pig iron, and more particularly by the rail- 
roads all over the land, threatens to become even more 
serious in these days when the finances of our large trans- 
portation companies are under a strain. One cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Green’s strong presentation should lead 
to some serious proposals for reform. During the past 
year producers of pig iron have repeatedly met to make 
somewhat abortive attempts to regulate production. It 
is evident that the spirit of organization is alive, and it 
is only a question of diverting it into channels in which 
there is greater hope of united action. There are a num- 
ber of very serious abuses in the merchant pig iron trade 
which co-operation ought to mitigate, not the least of 
them being that to which Mr. Green refers. 





The Anti-Injunction Bill Opposed. 


Impressive Demonstration Against a Dangerous 
Measure, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1904.—A series of hear- 
ings upon the so-called anti-injunction and anti-conspiracy 
bill were given by the House Committee on the Judiciary 
on February 24, 25 and 26, the entire time being occupied 
by the opponents of the bill in presenting exhaustive argu- 
ments against its enactment. The demonstration in op- 
position to this extraordinary measure was most im- 
pressive, reflecting strongly the deep interest of manu- 
facturers and other employers in the labor problem, and 
especially in the enforcement of law and order. Among 
those heard were James M. Beck, ex-assistant attorney- 
general of the United States and the attorney of the 
Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago; Frederick W. 
dob, secretary of the Chicago Employers’ Association 
and representative of numerous organizations of manu- 
facturers and employers; D. W. Dillon, counsel for the 
coal operators of the New River, W. Va., district; Fred- 
erick Hulse, representing the Buildings Trades and Pm- 
ployers’ associations of New York City; Edwin Freegard, 
secretary of the United Typothete of America; Daniel 
Davenport, attorney of the American Anti-Boycott Asso- 
ciation; Representative Hogg of Colorado; J. W. Bond, 
attorney for the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company ; 
J. C. Craig, president of the Citizens’ Alliance of Denver, 
Col.; John Galloway, a nonunion machinist of Dayton, 
Ohio; I. W. Frank of Pittsburgh, president of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association; Charles F. Waltz of the 
Cincinnati Employers’ Association; George C. Hough of 
the Master Builders’ Association of Washington, D. C., 
and P. D. Oviatt, representing the manufacturers and 
employers of Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Beck*’s Argument, 


The hearings were opened with a forcible statement 
of the fallacies of the proposed legislation by Mr. Beck, 
who opposed the bill on the ground, first, that it is wholly 
uncalled for; second, it will legalize unlawful and violent 
and, therefore, criminal, conspiracies; and, third, that it 
is unconstitutional. In concluding his argument with 
reference to the unconstitutionality of the bill, Mr. Beck 
said : 


In a state of barbarism this sacred right to work would be 
sustained by force and would be purchased at the cost of blood: 
but in the orderly evolution of society we have gonstituted the 
courts to declare these rights and to enforce them, and while 
it may be possible that there has been an occasional unwise and 
unjust decision of a judge, yet it must be admitted by any one who 
has studied the question that, for the most part, the courts have 
been in labor disputes jealously regardful of the rights of all 
men and have administered justice without fear, favor or af 
fection. Is this committee prepared to declare by this bill 
that the courts have been recreant to,their high duty and have 
administered the law in the interests of any class? Is this the 
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time for such a declaration? Is there in any existing circum- 
stances the slightest justification for such a declaration? | 
appeal to you, not merely as officers of the court, which, as 
lawyers, you are, but also as members of a co-ordinate branc! 
of the Government, to refuse your approval to a bill which 
while insulting in its meaning the honorable judiciary of Amer 
ica, seeks to tie their hands in the discharge of their difficult 
task to peacefully protect the lives and liberty of the America 

people. 

Conditions in Chicago. 


Secretary Job of the Employers’ Association of Chi- 
cago gave a graphic picture of labor conditions in that 
city. Referring to the fact that the leaders of the va- 
rious labor organizations have never denounced the use 
of violence, either orally or in their printed organs, Mr. 
Job quoted from the Journal of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists references to the manner in which 
nonunion men were being persecuted, and continued : 

Turn to the evidence submitted to the Grand Jury of Coo 
County, at Chicago, Ill., last January. Look at the testimony 
submitted by our Chief of Police, O’Neil, who is corroborated by 
Inspector Schuettler and by Police Captains Hunt, Shippy and 
Lavin, and what do we find? Under oath they state, severally 
and individually, and independent each of the other, that “ there 
is no such thing as peaceful picketing in labor troubles.” By 
peaceful picketing they mean picketing which does not violate 
either the civil or criminal law. 

On behalf of the thousands of employers scattered throughou: 
the State of Illinois, whom I have the honor to represent here 
and particularly the employers of Chicago, I say that no amend- 
ment is necessary for the present conspiracy laws. If a man 
intends to obey the laws, they will never operate against him 
If he intends to violate the laws as they now are and seeks to 
escape punishment through having the same amended, is he not 
a man of such dangerous character that he has no standing !n 
the eyes of this committee? 


Injunctions Harm No One, 


D. W. Dillon of Fayetteville, W. Va., representing the 
coal operators of New River, then told the committee 
about the labor troubles in that region during the past 
year or two, and said it would be a sorry day for the 
country if the power of the courts to prevent violations 
of law by injunction should be taken away. No man 
who does not want to violate the law will ever be injured 
by such an injunction, and if he does want to violate the 
law he ought to be restrained. 

Frederick Hulse, representing the Building Trades and 
Employers’ Association of the City of New York, made 
an interesting address. He said the association repre- 
sented in the neighborhood of 1000 members, comprising 
all the principal contractors in the City of New York. 
He said: 


Our organization has just passed through a hard fight 
About a year ago it became almost impossible to do any build 
ing in the City of New York because of the tyranny of the me 
chanics and of the unions, but more especially on account of 
the dishonesty and corruption of some of the leaders. We had 
a fight all last summer, which continued into the fall, and the 
principal result was the conviction of Sam Parks. Public opin 
ion has become aroused and is in our favor at the present time. 
and the situation has so cleared that investors and builders and 
employees are ready to go to work. My principal object in 
coming here is to say to Congress, “do not put anything further 
in our way to prevent us from going ahead with the regula: 
business of the community.” The purpose of this bill, when 
stripped down to the essential feature of it, is a proposition that 
labor unions shall be given the privilege of preventing employ- 
ers from lawfully carrying on their business, and especially by 
legalizing boycotting and picketing. 


Plea for the Open Shop. 


Edwin Freegard, secretary of the United Typothets 
of America, made a strong plea for the open shop and 
against the pending bill, saying that what was desired 
above all things in this country was the right of ever) 
man to pursue his livelihood, whether it be by the work 
of his hands or his energies or the wealth that he pos 
sesses, according to his best judgment without any undu: 
influence being brought to bear upon him. 

An elaborate and convincing argument was made 
against the bill by Daniel Davenport, attorney of th: 
American Anti-Boycott Association. He reviewed th 
history of the writ of injunction, and declared it to be on¢ 
of the most important of the powers of the courts. 


Representative Hogg of Colorado reviewed the re 
cent labor troubles in his State, which led him to op 
pose any legislation which would legalize combinations 0 
labor, as he said he believed the Grosvenor Anti-Injunc 
tion bill would. 
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Attorney Bond, for the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
Company, also argued against the bill. He said it would 
paralyze interstate commerce by placing railroads in the 
hands of employees. 


Labor Troubles in Colorado. 


J. C. Craig, president of the Citizens’ Alliance of Den- 
ver, Col., devoted his time to a discussion of labor trou- 
bles in that State. He recounted the various clashes be- 
tween the unions and the mine operators, which, he de- 
clared, were attended by violence and abuses on the part 
of the miners of such a nature that the newspapers of 
the State were unable to publish the assaults. He told of 
many lives being lost through plots which, he said, had 
been proved conclusively against the unions; union men 
had rolled kegs of dynamite into shaft houses where men 
were working; cords were extended from elevators to 
loaded revolvers placed where they would explode into 
deposits of dynamite when the elevator was moved, and 
many other such plots caused deaths among nonunion 
mine workers. The Citizens’ Alliance was formed to 
take action against such assaults, and the association 
grew to a membership of 14,000. Injunctions were then 
obtained, and then only were the miners able to pro- 
ceed with operating mines without daily fear of mine hor- 
rors brought about by diabolical scheming against the 
lives of men who worked against the wishes of the unions. 


Nonunion Machinist Testifies, 


John Galloway of Dayton, Ohio, representing the non- 
union employees, told of experiences in his city and the 
strike there. Said he: “I am a machinist and an actual 
worker, and I want to say that all of the workingmen are 
not in favor of this Anti-Injunction bill.” 

I. W. Frank of Pittsburgh, president of the National 
Founders’ Association, said: “I do not believe our em- 
ployees are in favor of this bill. I believe it is a scheme 
born among the labor leaders right here in Washington. 
They desire to be immune from liability to the law. They 
want to be exempt from the operation of the law, in their 
warfare of coercion with the fist, the bludgeon and the gun. 
They want to be protected in their demands upon em- 
ployers that union men be put in and nonunion men out. 
They want to say: ‘We are the people! Put down the 
law!’” 

Charles F. Waltz of Cincinnati, Ohio, made a telling 
argument against the bill. He represented the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Cincinnati, comprising 22 trade or- 
ganizations, and the National Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation. He declared that the courts had long ago awak- 
ened to the fact that there was anarchy in the country, 
and he appealed to the committee not to rob the courts 
of the power they now have to suppress it. The bill, he 
said, was revolutionary, in that it would tear down the 
decisions of the courts for years in their efforts to guar- 
antee justice to both citizen and property. 

George C. Hough of Washington, representing the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association, opposed the bill, indorsing 
what had been said against the measure. He presented 
a protest prepared by his association. He said that for 
five years he was the secretary of a labor organization, 
and that the average attendance at its meetings was but 
10 per cent. of its membership. This organization had 
promulgated and carried on a strike by the action of 
but 20 per cent. of its members. 

P. D. Oviatt of Rochester, N. Y., who said he repre- 
sented the entire invested capital of Rochester and the 
combined employers of Jamestown and Elmira, N. Y., 
spoke against the bill. Mr. Oviatt declared the country 
on the verge of a volcanic commercial and economic revo- 
lution. There was not, he said, a manufacturer or a mer- 
chant that was not trembling with fear and misgiving. 

The Judiciary Committee had intended that the hear- 
ings on the bill should close on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 26 with arguments by the representatives of or- 
ganized labor, but more than 100 communications having 
been received from manufacturers and employers in all 
parts of the country urging that opportunity be given the 
writers to appear against the bill, it was decided to give 
further hearings on March 22 and 23. This decision, in 
view of the general outcry against the bill, is believed 
to foreshadow its defeat. Ww. & G 
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January Imports and Exports. 


The January figures of the Bureau of Statistics show 
that our imports of iron and steel continue to decline. 
The total quantity for which weights are given was only 
27,192 gross tons in January, against 30,951 tons in De- 
cember. The only commodities which make any sort of 
showing in the January figures are pig iron, tin plates and 
bar iron. No others run up to 2000 tons. The quantity 
of iron ore imported was only 29,594 tons, against 67,375 
tons in the corresponding month of last year. The total 
value of iron and steel imports, excluding ore, was $1,959.- 
132, against $4,948,417 in January, 1903. The details of 
imports for which quantities are given, as compared with 
the same month last year, are as follows: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 





-January,———~ 

1904. 1903. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pig irom... . Pe Te ee oe ee ee 10,812 110,679 
PE ndiaids sere ce toloes tecnsaaanewed awe 827 12,803 
Be bios Gai wtse cantatas nd Seewaamers 2,781 7,277 
WN td nde acto ddan no ibaa erenen eed 1,740 5,405 
ee a rr ra 634 49 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c.. steel in forms n.e.s.. 1,860 38,709 
PPT TOTP e ee 749 1,774 
Tin plates and terme plates...............-. 5,432 5,298 
WO, NR ree laos fad dale craw aware eas 1,319 1,888 
Wire and articles made from. oe wel 450 237 
Structural) iron and steel*...........ccee0 541 caus 
Ce Sa ctitw nee. ipdeewteatavnuetn caver 42 34 
BO pewoics ewe d oe cbins ReSee eae enna 5 16 
SOCOM cs sc “is ¢biwwasiaesdwed ede ¢ ene 184,169 


* Included in ‘“ All other” prior to July 1, 1903. 

Turning to the figures for exports, the month shows 
a continuance of the gain so noticeable during the closing 
months of last year. The total quantity given is 49,880 
tons, against 42,259 tons in December. In these figures 
steel billets loom up significantly, while wire, pig iron, 
steel rails, structural steel, wire nails, bars and scrap 
show good gains in shipments. The total values of ex- 
ports, including miscellaneous products, but excluding 
ore, was $8,171,788, against $7,437,298 in January, 1903. 
The details, as compared with January, 1903, are given 
in the following table: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 





-January,- 








1904. 1903. 

Commodities Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pig trom.... waned aes 6,742 1,431 
OTN ernie es din Sale a aie Sate witale aera aaa are 1,902 186 
Bar irom ...... een nO ee Aaa ea ee Ree aa 2,000 378 
We rs Zune We de a oe On ane de ewaedea 307 460 
et WN 5 oa ecb ewawiable wh heaved ene Weed 1,035 2,121 
Pee B. ( OONG oa ow ks che ee ke rent 17,184 37 
Hoop, band, scroll..... Kodedaceeuetas 196 144 
NS ring a auc aeree se Maw wa aw ean mae ; 605 10 
Wn Ss Sena wees Dia eo a ....- 4,960 454 
RVG GROWEN- Oe WIMKOIN. 6 coco oc hccvrecceswe 204 139 
Steel sheets and plates............. ae: eee 471 
Tin plates and terne plates............... 122 104 
Structural iron and stee!................+ 2,840 2,699 
We ate wisweei Maus cae Ticadwidecaecsaet 7,584 6,414 
Ce i vid.w bas oe neadkele eas wanna s wae ae 788 517 
aaa adie ae didie ss aces er rt 1,707 
All other, including tacks... ........cces-- 171 184 

WO cc Ceadewceeesnuenaexeeeenens 49,880 17,456 


The total value of imports of iron and steel for the 
seven months ending January, 1904, were $17,892,716, 
against $31,245,980 in the corresponding montis of the 
previous year. The total values of exports for the same 
periods were $59,125,780 and $55,997,942 respectively. 

—————»,—-e___—_ 


The value of various fire proofing materials has re- 
ceived much thoughtful consideration since the devastat- 
ing fires that have recently visited three of our large cit- 
ies. In this connection it is interesting to hear from 
abroad the results of a demonstration of the fire resist- 
ing qualities of uralite, a British product, which took 
place at the cement works of Currie & Co., Limited, 
Cathcart street, Glasgow, Scotland, on February 8. Build- 
ings and other structures of wood, protected by uralite, 
resisted perfectly a very fierce fire, while similar struc- 
tures unprotected were destroyed in a few minutes. The 
contents of a wooden deed box protected by uralite were 
quite uninjured after the box had been exposed to the 
flames for over one hour. 
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PERSONAL. 


E. D. Adams of New York, one of the directors of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company; J. A. Milne of Chicago, general 
accountant, and W. W. Nichols of New York spent Fri- 
day, February 26, in Milwaukee in consultation with 
other directors of the company and also in a general in- 
spection of the plant. Mr. Adams is connected with the 
banking house of Vermilye & Co., and had much to do in 
financing the amalgamation of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany. 

David Hunt, Jr., recently treasurer of the Baush Ma- 
chine Tool Company, and formerly for several years with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, has accepted the position of 
general sales manager for the Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, and will move to Cleveland in the middle of March. 


The Cambria Engineering Company has opened offices 
in the Jordan Building, Johnstown, Pa., and will conduct 
a general engineering business. The firm is composed of 
Charles L. Hower, formerly in charge of the mining engi- 
neering for the Merchants’ Coal Company at its Quema- 
honing mine, and later chief engineer of the Webster Coal 
Company; E. C. Bantel, who has resigned the post of 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of Texas, 
at Austin, Texas, and J. Ira Thomas, that of division 
engineer of the Webster Coal Company, to engage in the 
new business. 


On Monday, February 29, Vice-President Rankine of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company announced the ap- 
pointment of A. Howell Van Cleve as resident engineer 
of that company and its allied companies, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of William A. Bracken- 
ridge, who has recently been appointed to the Advisory 
Canal Board by Governor Odell. Mr. Van Cleve has been 
connected with the engineer corps of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company continuously since April, 1892, and at 
the time of his appointment as resident engineer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brackenridge he occupied the position of assist- 
ant engineer. 


Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia on Thursday ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and. Measures in opposition to the bill making the metric 
system the national standard of weights and measures. 


Charles Lang, who for a number of years has been 
connected wth the engineering purchasing and sales de- 
partments of the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, has tendered his resignation. 


Andrew S. McCreath has associated with him his son 
Lesley, under the firm name of Andrew 8S. McCreath & 
Son, as analytical and consulting chemists, removing to 
newly equipped offices and chemical laboratory at 121 
Market street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


John M. Jones, formerly superintendent of the Hum- 
bert Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
at Connellsville, Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Demmler Works, near McKeesport, to succeed 
George Crawford. 


B. F. Harper, recently appointed special sales agent 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, will make his headquar- 
ters at the home office, Pittsburgh. 


Andrew Carnegie has placed at the disposal of John 
W. Beatty, director of the department of fine arts of the 
Carnegie Institute, at Pittsburgh, a special fund of such 
magnitude that in time this department of the Carnegie 
Institute will become the most complete of its kind in 
existence. 


BE. M. Wagner, formerly with the Stillwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vaile Company of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
manager in that city of the Goulds’ Mfg. Company of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of pumps and hy- 
draulic machinery. 


C. J. Barr has been selected as assistant general super- 
intendent of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of J. R. Savage to 
the superintendency of the Lebanon plant. William G. 
O'Malley, superintendent of shops, will succeed Mr. Barr 
as master mechanic. 
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M. J. Drummond of New York has been elected presi- 
dent of the Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Company. 

J. H. Means has been appointed superintendent of the 
blast furnaces of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

A. K. Ashworth, formerly assistant manager of the 
Jones Underfeed Stoker Company of Chicago, has been 
appointed general agent in New England for the Buckeye 
Engine Company, with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 

A. M. Young, formerly superintendent of Soho Furnace, 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
resigned to become superintendent of Riverside blast fur- 
naces of the National Tube Company, at Wheeling, W. 
Va. Mr. Young made an enviable record while at Soho 
Furnace. 

D. K. Nicholson, for 11 years at the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, 
resigned on March 1 to enter the firm of Nicholson & Co., 
operating the Pittsburgh Chain Works, at Rankin, Pa. 
‘he superintendents of the Edgar Thomson Works on 
February 29 presented Mr. Nicholson with a silver service 
and a printed address. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lorain, Ohio, have made 
arrangements for a complimentary dinner to be given at 
Cleveland on March 8 to William B. Schiller, president, 
and other officials of the National Tube Company. The 
purpose of the affair is to bring about a friendly feeling 
between the business interests of Lorain and the officials 
of the National Tube Company, which concern are to build 
a pipe mill and blast furnaces at Lorain. 

W. S. Gorton, secretary and general manager of the 
Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, returned 
last week from a brief trip to Europe. 


———— oo 
Archer Brown on Steel and Civilization. 


“Tron, Steel and Civilization’’ was the subject of an 
address made by Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., 
New York, before the Equality Club of Buffalo on the 
night of Friday, February 26. The remarks of Mr. Brown 
tended to show that civilization marched forward hand 
in hand with iron and steel. He depicted country life of 
40 to 50 years ago, referring to the fact that on the farm 
there were a plow point and one or two other pieces of 
metal, but in these days the up to date farmer rides across 
his farm in a drill sowing the seeds. Again, he rides 
across it on a cultivator, and then later reaps his crop 
on a self binding reaper. In the manufacture of these 
modern farm implements steel is extensively used. Mr. 
Brown also made reference to the use of steel in the 
construction of buildings ; in fact, in all the public utilities 
which mark the progress of civilization. He showed that 
the amount of steel and iron used was the best indicator 
of a country’s advancement. In the United States the 
amount of steel used annually is 500 pounds for every 
man, woman and child. In Germany and Great Britain 
the amount is from 300 to 400 pounds; in France, 150 
pounds; Russia and Italy, 50, while in the Orient the 
amount varies, until in China it is only 10 pounds to the 
person, and that mostly for making iron pans for cook- 
ing rice. An investigation along original lines made by 
Mr. Brown concludes that wages paid in the steel and iron 
and allied industries of the United States are two times 
as high as in England and three times as high as in Ger- 
many. This disparity of wages is so great that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, despite his advantages in natural re- 
sources, cannot successfully compete with the European 
manufacturer with his cheap help. 

“ But,” said Mr. Brown, “this country has seen the 
highest wages it is going to pay for many years. The 
United States Steel Corporation reduced their men 10 
and 15 per cent. A reduction in coal mining, one of the 
interests allied with steel and iron, will come April 1. 
There may be a strike, but the reduction will come.” 

Charles W. Goodyear was among the speakers who 
followed Mr. Brown, and in the course of his remarks he 
made the following important statement: “Steel can 
be manufactured in Buffalo for $1 a ton less than it can 
be manufactured in any other place in the world. If 
Buffalonians thought as much of the advantages of their 
own citv as outsiders do of it, Buffalo would have 1,000,- 
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000 inhabitants in ten years. But Buffalo people are too 
conservative to take hold with energy and develop the 
many chances within their grasp.” 


Trade Publications. 


Steel Tubing.—The Shelby Steel Tube Company, Pitts- 
turgh, Pa., are distributing two new pamphlets. One describes 
in a very interesting manner the processes carried out in their 
works, at Shelby, Ohio, in the manufacture of various forms of 
seamless tubing, and numerous adaptations of the product. The 
latter covers a variety of forms, among them boiler tubes, axles, 
running gear and steering rods for automobiles; cream 
separators; elevator cages; display frames; mangle rollers 
for laundries; fire proof office furniture and fixtures; 
bicycles and racing sulkies; textile printing press and 
agricultural machinery, ce. The entire booklet is at- 
tractively illustrated and artistically arranged. A _ smaller 
booklet, iist No. 14, is on the subject of seamless tubing 
for mechanical purposes. This is unillustrated and fitted more 
particularly for the practical needs of the trade. It includes a 
number of useful tables and price-lists. 

Reenforced Concrete.—The Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich., describe the Kahn 
system of reenforcing concrete in their catalogue B, recently 
issued. The system is adapted for use in bridges, arches, sew- 
ers, foundations, walls, floods, elevators and general fire proof- 
ing. The book gives a description of the system and formulas 
for the calculations involved in structures, with tables of safe 
loads for various spans. Various forms of construction are 
illustrated in line drawings, and, all in all, the book will be 
found of considerable value to those interested in steel con- 
crete construction. 


Gas Engines.—The Nurnberg gas engine, built by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company of Chicago, IIl., is described in a cata- 
logue of recent date. It is particularly devoted to large gas 
engines designed to use waste gas from blast furnaces and coke 
ovens, and producer, illuminating or natural gas. It is made in 
units of from 130 to 5500 horse-power and is of the horizontal, 
double acting, four cycle type. For units of from 130 to 25v 
horse-power it is furnished as a single cylinder machine; for 
larger units of from 260 to 2750 horse-power, with tandem or 
twin cylinders; and for the largest units, 520 to 5500 horse- 
power, with twin tandem cylinders. The operations are ex- 
plained by simple diagrams for each type. Details of construc- 
tion and comparison between single acting and double acting 
gas engines, and those operating on the two and four cycle 
principle, are subjects given particular attention. 

Machinery and Tools.—The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., have issued a 1904 catalogue, similar 
to their last year’s, bound in cloth and containing 482 pages, a 
trifle larger than heretofore. As is customary, the first part is 
devoted to machine tools and the second part to small tools. 
Among the new machines are the No. 2-A Universal milling 
machine, essentially the same as the standard No. 2, with the 
substitution of a single pulley for the cone pulley, 16 changes of 
Speed being obtained entirely through back gears; the No. 00 hand 
milling machine for very small work, all of the movements being 
by hand; the No. 1-B and the No. 2-B plain milling machines, 
slightly improved forms of the old Nos. 1 and 2 (the latter, 
however, continue as standard patterns), and the No. 13-B, a 
plain milling machine, with double the length of longitudinal 
travel of that in the No. 13, and a different frame construction. 
As heretofore, the catalogue is replete with useful information 
in the way of tables, &c., and will be found a valuable reference 
book for the machinist and those concerned with the purchase 
of machine tools. 

Horizontal Boring Machines.—Catalogue No. 3 of 1904, 
from the Binsse Machine Company, Newark, N. J., contains a 
full description of the construction of their horizontal boring 
machine, with illustrations of four of the sizes, and complete 
tables of dimensions for Nos. 1 to 12, varying in maximum 
boring capacity from 10 to 24 inches. The greater part of the 
book is given to illustrations and explanations of various detail 
parts, and tools, electric drive and methods of setting up various 
shaped pieces of work. A separate circular under the title of 
“A Time Saver in the Machine Shop” deals with small leveling 
jacks, useful for setting up work on the beds of machine tools, 
and intended to do away with the blocks and packing of odd 
shapes and sizes that are ordinarily used. 

Gasoline Engines.—The National Engineering Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., are distributing a small catalogue of horizontal 
four-cycle gasoline engines, in five sizes, from 1% to 10 horse 
power. Several of the illustrations include applications of the 
motor to the drive of machinery. A device for transforming rotary 
motion into reciprocating for driving an ordinary hand pump 
by means of a gasoline engine, and known as a pump jack, is 
also described. A separate folder from the same company gives 
a prospectus of a new rotary pump and illustrates it coupled up 
to a gasoline engine. 

Tubular Furniture is the subject of a pamphlet from the 
Standard Steel Tube Company of Toledo, Ohio. Surgeons’ 
tables, other tables, stools, chairs and camp chairs are included 
and, as lines a little apart from the subject, hollow steel whiffle- 
trees, sheet steel stampings and bicycle frame parts. 

Electrical Machinery.—From the Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., bulletins Nos. 3045 and 3048 to 
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3051, inclusive, have been received. The subjects in order are 
motor generators of 50 to 100 watts capacity in alternating, 
direct current, or combined units; shop bench drills for direct 
and alternating current motor drive; air pumps for the same: 
electric pumps for shallow and deep wells. and centrifugal forge 
blowers with direct connected alternating current motors. 
Another small pamphlet has for its subject the Emerson motors, 
with suggestions as to their use, and includes a brief reference 
to many of the equipments described in more detail in the bulle- 
tins. The second copy of the Emerson monthly, February, 1904. 
has also been received. It contains about 16 pages, largely, but 
not entirely, given to descriptions of their own apparatus and 
many of its applications. 


Valves.—aA French edition of Jenkins Brothers’ valuable 
catalogue has been printed for the benefit of their Paris agency, 
the American Coal & Shipping Company, 21 Place de |l’Opera. 
Straight and angle valves, screw and flange fitted, in both globe 
and gate form; safety valves, back pressure valves, air valves, 
by-pass valves and packing are among the subjects covered in 
its 55 pages. 


Tubular Steel Poles and Pole Fittings.—The Na- 
tional Tube Company, whose general offices are in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., have issued a catalogue, 7 x 10% 
inches, comprising 142 pages, giving a comprehensive description 
of the tubular steel poles which they manufacture for carrying 
telegraph, telephone, electric light and power wires. The illus- 
trations in this catalogue are given in great detail, being of 
such variety that users will probably be able to indicate pre- 
cisely what they wish, both as to kind and size. In connection 
with the illustrations of poles, many forms of brackets are 
shown, as well as tops, crosses, tees, Y’s, tips for arms, sheave 
tips, bracket fittings, collars, rings, sleeves, &c. Clamp 
fittings are preferably furnished on large orders for the purpose 
of facalitating erection and to avoid weakening the poles by 
through bolt holes, which often take away 25 per cent. of the 
pole’s strength. The concluding pages of the catalogue give a 
large number of tables, showing the weight, thickness and 4de- 
flection of trolley poles of different sizes under stated loads. 
Few catalogues are found which are more artistically prepared 
and generally attractive than this one. The illustrations are 
all photo engraved. 


Electric Controllers.— Bulletin No. 8 has just been issued 
by the Electric Controller & Supply Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
It contains some 40 pages, mostly illustrated matter on the 
Dinkey ventilated controller, one particularly adapted to meet 
the special requirements of steel mill service. All of its parts 
are illustrated in detail separately, with reference numbers and 
tables, giving the proper names of each particular piece, the 
number by which it is ordered and the price. Several diagrams 
indicate the methods of connecting the controller for the regula- 
tion of series, shunt and compound motors. 


Motor Drive.—The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. 


J., in their flyer literature have made a new departure by commenc- 


ing a series on motor driven machine tool equipments. The first 16 
of these are flyers Nos. 153 to 168 inclusive, and are as follows: 
A direct driven Berry & Orton band saw; a Detrick & Harvey 
band saw setting and filing machine; a Reliance 3-inch bolt cut- 
ter; a Garvin 30-inch drill press; a Niles four-spindle mud ring 
drill; a Hendey-Norton lathe; a Harrington 28-inch-48-inch ex- 
tension gap lathe: a Conradson 24-inch turret lathe; a Brown & 
Sharpe light milling machine; a Cincinnati heavy milling ma- 
chine; a Fellows gear shaper; a Barrett horizontal] boring ma- 
chine: a Baush 51-inch boring mill; a Hilles & Jones punch: a 
Lenox rotary bevel shear, and a Bement-Miles No, 7 plate bend- 
ing machine. Flyer No. 144 contains an interesting account of 
the restoring to working order of the mechanical plant of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, Kansas City, Mo., after being sub- 
merged for several days during the memorable flood of last year. 
Flyer No. 145 contains rather an extensive discussion on variable 
speed control in the electric drive of machine tools. 


Air Compressors.—Bulletin L-508 from the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon Company, New York City, describes the improved Cin- 
cinnati air compressor, a new type, the distinguishing feature of 
which is the manner for opening and closing the exhaust ports. 
The exhaust valves are of poppet form, which is desirable where 
the pressure pumped against is variable. The closing of the ex- 
haust is by Corliss valves located in the passage between the 
cylinder and the poppet valves. These prevent leakage of air 
back through the poppet valves while they are closing by provid- 
ing an air cushion to allow them to seat without noise. The 
opening and closing of the admission are determined by the 
Corliss valves. 


Generators.—The M. L. engine type direct current gener- 
ator is described in bulletin No. 105 from the Sprague Electric 
Company, 527 West Thirty-fourth street, New York City. The 
construction of the machine in all its many parts is expiained 
and illustrated in detail. 


Automobile Charging Outfits are described in circular 
1061 from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. These include panels for direct and alternating cur 
rent, from 125 to 500 volts, in various sizes for from one to four 
vehicles, in private boards, and larger panels of any size for sta- 
tion charging. Several pieces of separate apparatus go to make 
up a complete board and are described in detail. Folder No. 
4006 has for its subject auxiliary apparatus for railway equip- 
ment, such as canopy switches, automatic circuit breakers, fuse 
blocks, ventilated cell diverters, grid diverters, plug, two-way 
and snap switches, lightning arresters, choke coils and hand con- 
rectors. 
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NOTES. 

The Mcsher Water Tube Boiler Company, 1 Broadway, New 
York. are distributing a folder describing their steam separator 
for extracting water, oi! or grease from live or exhaust steam: 
and four interesting pamphlets, one on the official test of its 
water tube boiler on the U, S. monitor Florida, one on the type 
B water tube boiler for marine service, one on the stationary 
type of water tube boiler, and one containing photographs of 15 
very fast vessels, among them several United States torpedo 
boats, one Russian and several steam yachts, including the fa- 
mous Arrow, 


The Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., describe the 
Veeder odometer in a little booklet which shows many different 
ways in which it may be applied to the hubs of vehicles. 


The excellence of the telegraph and telephone wire manufac- 
tured by the American Steel & Wire Company, 71 Broadway, 
New York, is pointed out in a circular recently issued by that 
concern. 


The Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
begun a regular monthly issue of a little advertising trade pa- 
per called the “ Garry Messenger,” the purpose of which will be 
to keep its product before those who may be interested. 


The Michigan Sprocket Chain Company, Limited, Detroit, 
Mich., have just issued a circular called “ Mill Special No. 3,” 
which briefly calls attention to a number of forms of chains or 
sprockets for mill conveyors, and is to invite the reader to inves- 
tigate its general catalogue No. 2. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently issued 
a February list of second-hand tools, taken in exchange for those 
of their manufacture, which they desire to dispose of. 


Doig box nailing machines, as manufactured by the Bstate of 
W. 8S. Doig, 54-56 Franklin street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are described 
in the fifth circular in a series of six, calling attention to the 
range of work which the machines are designed to perform. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, issue 
a handsome 30-page pamphlet devoted to the Nurnberg gas en- 
gine, which they offer in from 130 to 5500 horse-power. The 
book enters into the mechanical details of the Nurnberg four- 
cycle double acting system, and discusses the comparison between 
single and double acting gas engines and two-cycle and four-cycle 
types. It also gives records of tests of efficiency and names of 
steam engine and gas engine plants in order to demonstrate the 
economy cf gas engine plants in large units. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, with works 
at Aliquippa, Pa., manufacturers of high-grade crucible and 
basic open hearth steel, have noticed quite an improvement in 
their business during the past two months, and regard prospects 
for the future as very bright. They are having a large demand 
for their crucible tool steels and their trade for this product Is 
constantly increasing. 


The Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa., had a small 
strike at their blast furnace recently, owing to a reduction of 
5 cents per day made on all day labor. The men finally agreed 
to accept the reduction and have gone back to work at the new 
rate of wages. The interruption to operations lasted only a 
few days and amounted to very little. 


Mattie Furnace of the Girard Iron Company, Girard, Ohio, 
owned by the A. M. Byers Company of Pittsburgh, was blown in 
on February 29. The stack has been idle since November 8, 
1903. During the period of idleness no extensive repairs were 
made, and the stack went in with practically the same equip- 
ment that she had when blown out. 


The property of the Eastern Tube Company, at Zanesville, 
Ohio, has been appraised at $160,000. 


The United States Steel Corporation are dismantling the 
New Castle wire nail plant, and the buildings will be used for 
storage for tin plate. The New Castle wire nail mill was 
erected in the 80's by John P. H. Cunningham, William Patter- 
son, R. W. Cunningham and other prominent capitalists of the 
city, and for many years it was one of the most profitable plants 
in the Shenango Valley. The strongest union organization In 
the valley was nurtured in the mill, and for several years the 
owners have been unable to operate it with much satisfaction. 
The plant has connected with it large rod and wire mills, and 
neither of these has been operated for several years. 


Geo. Evans has been appointed auxiliary receiver of the 
Frankfort Steel Company, Frankfort, Pa. 


The Detroit Steel & Iron Company, Detroit, Mich., started up 
their new furnaces on Zug Island last week. 


It is reported that some capitalists at Youngstown, Ohio, 
may purchase the plant of the American Bridge Company at 
Haselton and operate it. It is the intention of the American 
Bridge Company to abandon the Haselton works, removing the 
best part of the equipment to the new plant at Ambridge, Pa. 


It is reported that the Flannery Bolt Company, recently 
organized at Pittsburgh, have secured 4 acres of ground at 
Bridgeville, Pa., upon which they will build a plant for the 
manufacture of the Tate flexible stay bolt. The plant will be 
70 x 162 feet, of brick and steel construction. The equipment 
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will include 12 hammers for forging stay bolts, and special ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of caps and sleeves to fit over the 
bolts. We understand that most of the equipment for the new 
plant has been purchased. 


The Birmingham Steel & Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
bought the plant of the Hood Machine Company on January 21. 
The sole owners are W. T. Adams, Corinth, Miss., and J. R. 
McWane, late of Lynchburg, Va. Mr. McWane is president and 
general manager and Mr. Adams, vice-president. In addition to 
carrying on the same lines of manufacture as the old company, 
embracing general foundry and machine works, they purpose 
manufacturing steel castings, and for this are about installing 
ao 10-ton open hearth furnace. The company have secured 
from the Birmingham Commercial Club the contract to cast the 
colossal statue of Vulcan, which will be the representative ex- 
hibit of the Birmingham iron district at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. The statue will be 50 feet high and weigh 50 tons. It is 
considered by far the most difficult piece of molding ever under- 
taken in Southern territory. 


The Dover Iron Company, Bear Spring, Tenn., blew out their 
Bear Spring furnaces on February 19. 


Cold weather has held back the work on the new mills of 
the Eastern Steel Company at Pottsville, Pa., but it is hoped 
that the 28-inch mill can be started by May 1 at the latest. 


The Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Lowellville, Ohio, expect to 
blow in the Mary Furnace the current week. 


The Union Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, Ohio, blew In 
their Union Furnace February 8. 


The Youngstown Bolt Company, successors to the Youngs- 
town Mfg. Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, makers of bolts, 
nuts and rivets, iron and steel bars and shapes, have effected a 
temporary organization for the purpose of transfer. Permanent 
organization of the new company will be announced within a 
week or ten days. 

General Machinery. 


The Knowles Engine & Machinery Company, Colorado 
Springs, Col., have filed articles of incorporation, with $300,000 
capital stock, to promote and manufacture the Knowles rotary 
steam engine, invented by Judge Knowles. Directors of the 
company are John Knowles, H. E. Woods, W. A. McLegan of 
lowa, G. E. W. Burley of Denver, and H. A. Knowles. Johu 
Knowles is president and manager and Mr. Woods is vice-presi- 
dent. The company do not contemplate the erection of a plant 
at present, as all construction work will be contracted. 


Recent orders for drop hammers received by the Billings & 
Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., are the following: One 
thousand pound hammer for the Springfield Drop Forging Com- 
pank, Springfield, Mass.; 800-pound hammer, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.; 1000, 1200 and 
1500 pound hammers, Wyman & Gordon’s Cleveland plant ; 500- 
pound hammer, Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass. ; 1000-pound 
hammer, Belden Machine Company, New Haven, Conn.; 2500- 
pound hammer, Pope Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
four 800-pound hammers, Cape Ann Tool Company, Pigeon Cove. 
Mass.: two 400 and two 600 pound hammers, General Electric 
Company; 800 and 1000 pound hammers, Marine Hardware & 
Equipment Company, Portland, Maine; 1000-pound hammer, 
North Wayne Tool Company, Hallowell, Maine. 


The-New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., re- 
port considerable foreign business, recent orders for machinery 
being for Cologne, Germany; Milan, Italy, and the London & 
Northwestern Railroad, England. Another order is for the 
United States Navy Yard at Cavite, P. I., and other machinery 
is going to the Charlestown Navy Yard. 


Recent orders for exhaust heads received by the Stirling 
Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., are from the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, Kansas City; Edison 
Company, Bay Ridge, N. J.; Munissing Paper Company, Munis- 
sing, Mich.; Little Rock, Ark., Street Railway Company ; Lacka- 
wanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad, Scranton, Pa.; Springfield 
Power House, Springfield, Mass., and Rhode Island Suburban 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


The capital stock of the Buffalo Pitts Company, manufactur- 
ers of traction engines, agricultural and plantation machinery, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been increased from $350,000 to $850,000. 
Of this amount $350,000 will be common and $500,000 preferred 
stock. 


Rauschenberg & Odom, Griffin, Ga., bought out the machine 
shop and foundry of the Osborn & Walcott Mfg. Company on 
November 16 last and removed it from the old location to a 
building almost directly opposite the Central Georgia Railroad 
passenger depot. They intend for a time confining themselves 
to repair work and giving part attention to stationary engine 
building, in which they hope to do a gradually increasing trade. 

The new plant of the Pickering Governor Company, Portland, 
Conn, is nearing completion, and it is expected to be equipped 
and occupied for manufacturing before the spring is far ad- 
vanced. 


The Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., will shortly 
let a contract for the erection of a large blacksmith shop in 
connection with their plant. The company are manufacturing 
a new style bolt cutter. 
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The Easton Brass & Machine Works, Easton, Pa., have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000. Geo. B. Sherry is 
treasurer. 


The Columbia Driller Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. Francis K. 
Skelding is treasurer. 


The name of the Davenport Machine Works, Davenport, 
Iowa, has been changed to the Davenport Locomotive Works. 
The company are capitalized at $100,000. A good trade is re- 
ported in their line of locomotive building, which consists of 
light types for switching purposes and contractors’ use. The 
company manufactured 80 new locomotives last year and have 
lately secured an order from the Cerro De Pasco Copper Com- 
pany for their mine at Cerro de Pasco, Peru, for four standard 
gauge switch engines. They have also received an order for a 
21-ton narrow gauge freight engine for use on the railroad of 
the Miller Plantation Company, in the State of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. The present directors are BE. S. Johnson, J. H. Flick, 
A. L. Hageboeck, Wm. Theophilus and C. L. Grimes. The first 
three named are president, vice-president and secretary, re- 
spectively. Mr. Grimes is general manager and A. E. Rosenthal 
is general sales manager. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad have not yet decided 
whether they will rebuild their shops at Canton, Ohio, which 
were recently burned. 


The Betz Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000, have taken over the plant 
and business of the Bess Machine Company, manufacturers of 
laundry machinery and supplies. The plant is located at 
Seventh street and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad, and is modernly equipped. The new company 
will also conduct a sheet metal factory in connection with the 
regular iine of laundry machinery. The officers are: Fred. M. 
Betz, president and general manager; E. G. Ruder, vice-presi- 
dent; H. V. Moore, Jr., secretary and treasurer. The directors 
and stockholders are: S. D. Fitton, president First National 
Bank; E. G. Ruder, cashier First National Bank; Fred. M. Betz, 
formerly sole proprietor Betz sheet metal factory; H. V. Moore, 
Jr., and E. C. Bott. 


One of the most important processes In coated and wall 
paper making is the drying operation. For this the paper is 
hung in festoons, passing over rollers a horizontal distance of 
about 150 feet. Hot air is blown against the paper in such a 
way that distribution is uniform over the entire surface of the 
paper. The air must enter the room at a certain temperature 
and must be free from all particles of dirt and dust to keep 
the paper perfectly clean. The air is drawn from outside by 
means of a fan, screened, passed over steam coils inclosed in a 
steel plate fire proof casing, and distributed through galvanized 
iron ducts to the desired places for drying. Exhaust fans for 
removing the moisture laden air keep the atmosphere within 
the room dry, pure and healthy. With the fan system light 
coated paper and light weights will dry in one-third the time 
required to dry by means of steam coils placed under the 
festoons of paper. Recent installations for drying paper by the 
Sturtevant fan system are those at the Merrimac Paper Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass.; the Whitmore Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., and the Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
complete outfit for these installations was furnished by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md., have 
equipped a plant for the manufacture of labeling machines, the 
invention of William H. Leister, who is vice-president of the 
company. E. Oliver Grimes, Jr., is president; Franklin M. 
Beggs, secretary, and Howard T. Schaeffer, treasurer. 


The Marion Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio, manufacturers of 
threshing machinery and traction engines, have been reorganized 
under a new charter. The company will have $400,000 capitai 
stock, of which $160,000 is preferred and has been fully sub- 
scribed, and $240,000 of common stock, a portion of which, to 
the amount of $181,000, will be issued to stockholders of the 
old company in payment for their holdings. The directorate of 
the new company will include Fred. Haberman, C. W. Leffler, 
H. Strelitz, H. B. Hane, C. C. Fisher, W. H. Shaffner and W. 
W. Fisher of Bellefontaine; James Bastable of Kenton; W. G. 
Harding, Dr. H. Chisholm, W. B. Everett, BE. K. Uhler, J. F. 
Prendergast, S. G. Kleinmaier, A. C. Edmonson and W. H. Bones 
of Marion. W. W. Fisher will be president and James Bastable 
general manager. The plant, which was closed down early in 
January, has been started up. 

The Youngstown & Southern Railway Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, who are building a 40-mile third rail electric road, designed 
for hauling coal and heavy freight, are closing contracts for a 
large power station to be erected near Lisbon, Ohio. The equip- 
ment will include two 1000 horse-power and one 500 horse-power 
engines. Current will be distributed through seven sub- 
stations located about 6 miles apart. A large carhouse and 
machine shop will be erected on a site recently purchased near 
Youngstown. Robert L. Andrews of Cleveland is general man- 
ager. 

The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
brought suit against the Falls Rivet & Machinery Company of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to recover on 1240 5 per cent. bonds, In- 
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terest on which had been defaulted. The total amount asked 
for was $432,650. The defendant confessed judgment, and a 
sale was ordered under the direction of Sheriff Jared Barker as 
Master Commissioner. This company have no connection with 
the Falls Rivet & Machine Company, who at present operate 
the old plant under a lease. It is probable that the sale of the 
plant will have little or no effect upon the present business. 


The plant of the Duquesne Forge Company, at Rankin, near 
Pittsburgh, which has been closed down for several weeks, has 
started up again, though not to full capacity. During the shut 
down the plant was thoroughly overhauled and repaired and 
considerable new equipment added. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. held 
their annual meeting last week. The following officers and 
directors were elected: Directors: S. T. Wellman, W. F. Carr, 
C. H. Wellman, R. T. Morgan, J. W. Seaver, James C. Wallace, 
A. D. Hatfield and G. H. Hulett of Cleveland, and John Mae 
Gregor, S. H. Pitkin and A. B. Rinehart of Akron. Officers: 
S. T. Wellman, president; J. W. Seaver, chairman of Board of 
Directors; S. H. Pitkin, first vice-president ; R. T. Morgan, sec- 
ond vice-president; G. H. Hulett, third vice-president; C. H. 
Wellman, general manager, and A. D. Hatfield, secretary and 
treasurer. The earnings of the company for the past year were 
reported very satisfactory, and, while they were sufficient to 
pay a dividend, it was decided to carry a surplus to take care 
of improvements recently made and contemplated extensions. 


The American Engineering & Reduction Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been formed with the following officers: Will Christy, 
president; C. H. Lane, vice-president; L. A. Smart, secretary: 
F. H. Townsend, treasurer. These, with J. R. Nutt and E. H. 
Wood, are directors. The company are incorporated under the 
laws of South Dakota, and they will place on the market, on a 
royalty or other basis, the Lane ore concentrator, formerly pro- 
duced by the American Foundry & Machine Company, Ravenna, 
Ohio. The concentrator is a pneumatic device that obviates the 
use of water in the separation of ores. It has received much 
favorable recognition as a device that will permit profitable 
mining operation in the countless number of mining ventures of 
merit that have failed through the lack of adequate water sup- 
ply. The gentlemen who are now at the head of the company 
are strong financially, and there is little doubt that the device 
will be successfully introduced. 


The New York Blower Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, have se- 
cured a contract for supplying the heating apparatus for the 
new city hospital at St. Louis. The contract calls for 11 large 
blowers and adequate heating apparatus, which will be operated 
by 11 electric motors. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Pittsburgh Boiler & Engine Company, Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, will hereafter represent the Bates Machine Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill., in the Pittsburgh district in the sale of lighter 
engines for ordinary use and also for the heavy duty type of 
Corliss engines for rolling mill practice. The Corliss engine de- 
partment will be under the management of Daniel Ashworth, 
who has had considerable experience in this direction. 


William R. C. Corson, consulting engineer, Hartford, Conn., 
is preparing plans for the establishment of a large power plant 
in South Glastonbury, in what is known as the Roaring Brook 
District. The property, which is now occupied by a large mill, 
has been acquired by Louis W. Ripley, who is at the head of the 
project. 


Plans have been drawn by the city engineer of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for a $40,000 addition to the North Point water works 
pumping station, in accordance with a resolution recently passed 
by the Common Council. As soon as the building is well under 
way a large pump will be added to the equipment, a step made 
necessary by the rapidly increasing demands made on the Mil- 
waukee water system. The present capacity of the water works 
is 46,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. 


The Angola Engine & Foundry Company, Angola, Ind., have 
increased their capita] stock from $30,000 to $50,000. F. D. 
Morse, president. 


The I. 8S. Schofield’s Sons Company, Macon, Ga., are building 
two 250 horse-power Monson internal fired boilers for Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


With the large volume of business coming to them in their 
gasoline engine department, the Moline Pump Company, Moline, 
Ill., have deemed it necessary to put on a night shift, which will 
make the total operation of this division of their business 20 
hours a day. 


The Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have secured a large contract for South Africa. 


The increase in the business of the Metcalfe Mfg. Company, 
Quincy, Pa., has been beyond the anticipations of the directors 
of the company, and it will be necessary to increase the size of 
the plant. The company manufacture gas engines, the invention 
of John 8S. Metcalfe. 


The boiler plant of the B, F. Sturtevant Company’s new 
works at Hyde Park, Mass., is now in full operation. This plant 
comprises three 250 horse-power Stirling boilers, equipped with 
Jones underfeed stokers, air for which is furnished by a 6 foot 
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by 28 inch Sturtevant steam fan operating at 2%4-ounce pressure, 
a 9x 4% foot Sturtevant induced draft steam fan, and an econo- 
mizer (to be installed later) of their own make. The company 
have in process of construction a 400 horse-power vertical com- 
pound engine with direct connected 250-kw. generating set, 
which will be the first of several units to be installed in the 
engine room. 


The Fiyria Gas Engine Company, Elyria, Ohio, who were re- 


centiy incurporated with $300,000 capital stock, have purchased 
a site on the Baltimore & Ohio Railway, near that city, and will 
erect buildings to cost $35,000. The machine shop will be 75 x 


175 feet. Ample space has been provided for sidings and for pos- 
sible extensions. Most of the equipment, which will cost about 
$65,000, has been purchased. Heman Ely is manager of the com- 
pany. 

The village counci]) of Wapakoneta, Ohio, have decided to 
issue $7006 of 5 per cent. bonds for the purpose of enlarging and 
improving their municipal water works and electric lighting 
plant. The improvements are to be made at once. 


The Board of Public Service, Bellefontaine, Ohio, have re- 
ceived plans for the erection of a municipal lighting plant. The 
plans were discussed at a recent meeting. It is estimated that 
the plant will cost $60,000. 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, have secured a 
Philadelphia contract for the building of a large steel stack for 
the power house to be built in Manila by the Manila Electric 
Railroad & Lighting Corporation, in which Pittsburgh capital is 
largely interested. 


The Republic Building Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
organized with a capital stock of $500,000. They propose to 
erect a ten-story power block suitable for light manufacturing 
concerns. A power plant of considerable capacity will be in- 


stalled. 
Foundries. 


The Root Brothers Company, Plymouth, Ohio, whose foundry 
was recently destroyed by fire, will replace it with a larger 
building, which will be equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. In the meantime they have made arrangements to rent 
a foundry at Sandusky, Ohio, and expect to be in a position to 
fill all orders within a few days. What new machinery that 
will be required has been arranged for. 


The Davis Foundry, recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, have taken over the contracts of the Hornells- 
ville Foundry Company, Hornelisville, N. Y. The building oc- 
cupied by the latter, which was partially destroyed by fire last 
summer, has been rebuilt by the owners on new lines, and leased 
for a term of years by the Davis Foundry. The molding room 
of this newly constructed plant is 48 x 144 feet, 30 feet wider 
under truss roof, and is equipped with a 10-ton traveling crane 
running full length, 18 feet under shed roof; core ovens, three 
in number, 16, 10 and 8 feet wide respectively, and 26 feet deep, 
and heated with natural gas; cupola of 15 tons capacity, with 
Buffalo blower, operated by 18-kw. 220-volt electric motor, 
Bartz, Wygant & Brown make. The tumbling and cleaning room 
is also operated by electricity. Gray iron and semi-steel castings 
up to 4 tons in weight in dry and green sand or loam are pro 
duced. The production consists chiefly of machinery and elec- 
trical castings requiring high grade of iron and special finish. 
A brass furnace and complete pattern making department will 
be insta!led in the near future. 


Samuel Davies, Adam Shaaber and Frederick Schemp, 
liquidating trustees of Davies, Printz & Co., Limited, will on 
March 12 sell all the property of that company at Reading, Pa., 
including a plot of ground, a stone foundry building, with frame 
additions for office and pattern house, together with a 30 horse- 
power engine and a 60 horse-power boiler, a Baker blower, foun- 
dry crane, two cupolas, two scales, churn, sand, flasks and pat- 
terns, both wood and iron, ladles and a lot of foundry tools, 
also a machine shop, pattern shop and brass foundry, stables, 
sand sheds, cleaning house and other buildings. 


The Fostoria Foundry & Machine Works Company, Fostoria, 
Ohio, have been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. Di- 
rectors: O. C. Ringle, Cleveland; N. Ports, W. A. Jones, M. C. 
Briggs, J. A. Allison, J. D. McDonel and M. M. Carr of Fostoria. 
President, W. A. Jones; vice-president, M. M. Carr; general man- 
ager, J. L. Faulhaber; secretary-treasurer, N. Portz. 

Stockholders of the Kenton Machine Works Company, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, will organize a new company for the manufacture of 
the Kenton gas engine recently invented by William G. Schnei- 
ders. The company will be capitalized at $30,000. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Contracts for the superstructure of six steel bridges—one 
100-foot span, three 70-foot span, one 120-foot span and one 
2&-foot span—have been let by the Board of, County Com- 
missioners of Miami County, Kan., to the Canton (Ohio) Bridge 
Company and to the Kansas City Bridge Company. 

Fires. 

The plant of the Charles F. Baker Company, manufacturers 
of rubber cement, at Dorchester, Mass., was destroyed by fire the 
26th inst., the loss being total. 


The plant of the New York Mills Cotton Company, New 
York Mills, N. Y., was damaged $125,000 by fire February 29. 
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The butt weld department of the National works of the 
National Tube Company, at Meclxeesport, Pa., was damaged by 
lire ‘ast week. The loss is estimated at about $50,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 


The plant of the Phelps Piano Case Company, Brockport, N. 
Y., was recently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of over 
>50,000. 


The Morrison Boiler Works, Dubuque, Iowa, were recently de 
stroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at about $4000. 

The plant of the Milwaukee Automatic Machine Company. 
Milwaukee, Wis., was destroyed by fire February 24. The loss 
is piaced at $30,000. 

The large oil refinery of Bowen & Scrimser, Elizabeth, N. J., 
was burned February 28. 


The entire plant of the National Brass & Iron Works, Read 
ing, Pa., was destroyed by fire February 27. The loss is placed 
at $100,000. 


The nut and bolt department of the Lake Erie Iron Com 
pany’s plant, corner of Oxford street and Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, was badly damaged by fire 
last week. ‘The fire started by an explosion in one of the heat- 
ers, which are fed with crude oil. Six large heaters and all the 
hut and bolt machinery were destroyed. The loss was about 
$25,000, fully insured. 


The plant of Fuller & Co. of Cleveland, known as the Fire 
Brick Works, at Empire, Ohio, was destroyed by fire last week, 
entailing a loss of nearly $100,000. The main building was a 
three-story brick structure equipped with machinery of the latest 
pattern. It is probable that the plant will be rebuilt. 


The foundry of the Williams Foundry & Machine Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$2500 last week. 

Hardware. 


W. H. Alford is at the head of a company now-organizing at 
Richmond, Ind., with $50,000 capital, to manufacture a lock 
nut invented by Charles Border of that city. 


The American Card Clothing Company of Worcester, Mass., 
have re-elected A. W. Parmelee president, after a brief period 
in which that office was vacant, owing to a curious mistake at 
the annual meeting. In balloting for directors some of the 
stockholders took advantage of a clause in the laws of West 
Virginia, in which State the company are incorporated, which 
permits of cumulative voting, and Mr. Parmelee was not elected 
a director, a fact that was deplored by a great majority of the 
stockholders. Since the meeting three of the directors elected 
by the cumulative system have resigned, and Mr. Parmelee and 
Frank Bulkeley Smita of Worcester and Arthur L. Kelley of 
Providence were elected to fill the vacancies. ‘Then the board 
elected Mr. Parmelee as president. Under his management the 
affairs of the company have become prosperous, following a 
period when no dividends were paid. 


The Fitchburg File Works of Fitchburg, Mass., will push the 
building of their new plant as soon as the weather will permit. 
The shops will be located at South Fitchburg and will be 52 x 
342 feet, besides the power house, consisting of a boiler room 
30 x 45 feet and engine room 20 x 85 feet. The foundations 
for the building were put in last fall. 


The Automatic Self Weighing & Registering Scale Company, 
Hill View, Ill., have incorporated to manufacture and sell self 
weighing scales, such as are used largely for elevator purposes. 
The incorporators are C. E. Wells, W. L. and E. M. Ford. 
The capitalization of the company is $50,000. 


The Blacklock Foundry, South Pittsburg, Tenn., at the last 
annual meeting of directors declared a dividend of 8 per cent. 
and decided to increase their capacity very considerably as soon 
as practicable, to enable them to manufacture a full line of 
cold handle sad irons, and also increase their output in the 
stove hollow ware branch. 


The Janney-Darnell Mfg. Company, Bloomington, IIl., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000, to manufacture 
vehicles and farm machinery. The incorporators are Calvin 
Manning, G. C. Janney, 8S. E. Prather, C. C. Darnell and R. E. 
Bebb. ‘The capital stock has been fully subscribed, and it Is 
the intention of the company to take out $150,000 additiona!, 
making $500,000 in all. 


The Foster-Munger Company, manufacturers of sash doors 
and blinds, Chicago, have had plans prepared for an addition to 
their warehouse, at Sangamon and Twentieth streets, to cost 
$40,000. The building will be four stories high, 96 x 100 feet. 


The American Wire Cloth Company have been organized at 
Clinton, Iowa, where a factory will be erected for the manu- 
facture of wire cloth. The authorized capital of the new com- 
pany is $100,000, of which $60,000 is paid in. At a meeting 
of the first Board of Directors of the company the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: C. F. Curtis, pres! 
dent; James Peterson, vice-president; M. J. Gates, treasurer 
E. E. Reynolds, secretary and manager. The buildings which 
will be erected comprise a main factory, 60 x 150 feet, and 
three stories high; an engine house, warehouse and paint tower 
It is expected that employment will be given to about 50 men 
at the start. 
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The annual meeting of the stockholders of the American Nut 
& Bolt Fastener Company was held in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, February 29. The report for the year showed that about 
$1,000,000 worth of Bartley fasteners had been turned out dur- 
ing the past year. The company vperate a plant at Homewood, 
near Pittsburgh, which has been running for about a year. 


Miscellaneous. 


H. Prescott Simpson and E. E. McCoy of Pittsburgh have 
been appointed by the courts as receivers of the Simpson Stove 
& Mfg. Company, Canonsburg, Pa. The petition to have re- 
ceivers appointed was filed by several stockholders who alleged 
that the plant was being run at a loss and was insolvent. 


The business of F. P. Magee, New Orleans, La., manufacturer 
of spring beds, &c., has been incorporated as the Magee & Dow 
Company, with a capital stock of $50,000. The new company 
have acquired the large property known as Clark’s foundry, with 
a ground space 300 feet square, where they are installing a 
complete plant for the manufacture of brass and iron bedsteads. 
This plant has exce:lent shipping facilities, and the business 
will continue under the same management as heretofore. 


The Cumberland Engineering Compz2ny, Cleveland, Ohio. re- 
cently incorporated, have under construction a steam railway 
between Louisville, Ky., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company, Limited, Phila 
delphia, Pa., have completed their new roiling mill and now 
have it in successful operation. 


The Brass & Copper Tube Company have purchased a tract 
of land at Ellwood City, Pa., upon which they will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of brass and copper tubes. 


The business of Jordan Brothers, 74 Beekman street, New 
York, electricians and machinists, has been incorporated as the 
Jordan Brothers Company. They will make a specialty of a 
danger signal for electric railways. 


The recently incorporated Johnstown Vehicle Mfg. Company. 
Johnstown, Pa., have acquired a plant with 1200 feet of railroad 
frontage, which is equipped with the latest improved machinery 
for the manufacture of high grade vehicles. The plant consists 
of a machine shop and paint department, 48 x 176 feet; dry 
kiln, 20 x 120 feet; varnish department and wareroom, 48 x 125 
feet; upholstering and stockroom, 48 x 63 feet; blacksmith 
shop, 40 x 60 feet; engine and boiler house, 22 x 24 feet. Th» 
company expect to be ready for business within a very short 
time. The officers are: Geo. Krueger, president ; Geo. M. Harsh- 
berger, vice-president ; James N. McKee, secretary and treasurer. 


The Canada Corundum Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
announce the completion of their new mill, the construction of 
which was begun last spring. It is said to be one of the largest 
abrasive mills ever erected and has an annual capacity of from 
5000 to 8000 tons of finished product. 


The Essex Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., are to build an 
extensive addition to their plant, plans for which have just 
been completed. The building will be of brick, two stories high 
and 50 x 110 feet. 


C. H. McCutcheon, manufacturer of sheet iron, copper and 
brass work and engine and marine supplies, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
erecting a new factory on Indiana street, extending through to 
Washington street, to be devoted to the sheet metal and steam 
fitting branch of his business. 


Charles A. Van Pelt has severed his connection with the 
King Drill Mfg. Company, Nebraska City, Neb., and removed to 
Bloomington, Ill. The disposition of his interest in the King 
Drill Company was the basis for an arrangement whereby M-. 
Van Pelt secured the wire fence and cream separator part of the 
business of the company, and the company retain the grain drill! 
business. Mr. Van Pelt will arrange for a factory building in 
Bloomington and will also carry stock of cream separators and 
fencing at Nebraska City for the Western trade. He is in the 
market for the following second-hand machines: One power 
shaper, one tinner, 30-inch folder, and one tinner, 30 or 36 inch 
circle shears. 


In these columns a mistake was made in noting the incor- 
poration of the Hoosier Barber Supply Company, Terre Haute. 
Ind., as the Hoosier Boiler Supply Company. 


The National Corundum Wheel Company, heretofore located 
at Fort Hili, Genesee County, N. Y., will move to Buffalo, N 
Y., where the head office and principal place of business will be 
»eated. W. H. Baker of Buffalo is president of the company. 


The William P. Kirk Company, Bridgeport, Conn., have been 
chartered under Connecticut laws, with a capital stock of $20.. 
000, to conduct a plumbing and steam fitting business and te 
manufacture structural iron work. The incorporators are Wil- 
iam P. Kirk, Charles Schraeder and William J. Dougherty, all 
t Bridgeport. 


The M. Armstrong Company, New Haven, Conn., have in- 
orporated under Connecticut laws, to take over and carry on 
he carriage manufacturing business formerly conducted by the 
ate M. Armstrong. The capital stock is $75,000. The in- 
orporators of the new company ate Edward M. Armstrong and 
&. L. Armstrong of New Haven and Hyla A. Davies of Los 
(Angeles, Cal. 


The Wright Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., have been 


incorporated under Connecticut laws to manufacture stove pipes 
und elbows. The capital stock of the company is $4000. of 
which $2000 has been paid in. The incorporators are O. S. 
Wright, David Corey, William G. Redfield and Edgar W. Wright. 

The Rice & Baldwin Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., have 
increased their capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


The Automatic Telephone Equipment Company, Boston, is 
a new Massachusetts corporation organized to push the auto- 
matic telephone system in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the 
company to be given exclusive rights to use the instrument in 
these States. The system is already in operation in New Bed- 
ford and Fall River and points between those cities, in opposi- 
tion to the Bell Company. 


The Standard Telephone & Electric Company of Madison, 
Wis., the oldest telephone and electric supply manufacturing 
house in Wisconsin, will be moved to Milwaukee May 1 and will 
have their plant on the fifth floor of the newly erected building 
of the Johnson Service Company. The company were organized 
13 years ago and have a capital stock of $300,000. Much of the 
stock is now owned by Milwaukee capitalists. 


R. D. Whipple and Charles Choate, proprietors of the Bridge- 
port Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Company, have purchased a 
tract of land on Cedar stgget, New Haven, Conn., but have not 
yet announced to what purpose they will put the property. 

The Monarch Coupler Company, Limited, Detroit, Mich.. have 
secured the patents of the Thornburg Draft Gear Attachment 


Company of Detroit and will continue their manufacture and 
sale. 


The Berkshire Hills Paper Company, Adams, Mass., who are 
refitting the old Zylonite works, have purchased an 80-inch 
machine for making paper from Rice, Barton & Fales, Worcester, 
Mass. ‘They will also install a rag cutting, beating and finishing 
machine to supply the paper machine. 


The Indianapolis Terminal & Traction Company awarded 
the contract for a water softening plant in their new terminal 
station to the American Water Purifying Company, Indianapolis. 
The plant will have a daily capacity of 50,000 gallons. 

The Penn-American Plate Glass Company, Alexandria, Ind., 
one of the largest factories in the Indiana gas belt, are consider- 
ing the removal of the plant to a location nearer coal fields, and 
are investigating those of West Virginia. The company own a 
number of gas wells, which for years fed their furnaces at a 
cost of 3 1-3 cents per 1000 feet of gas. Of recent years they 
have had to pay 10 cents per 1000 feet. Last year producer gas 
plants were installed, and this fuel cost the company 15 cents 
per 1000 feet. 

The Automobile Company have been incorporated at La 
Porte, Ind., with a capital of $8000, by William M. Rumley, 
John Wolfe and William J. Vogt. 

The Bell Pottery Company, East Liverpool. Ohio, have placed 
a contract with the Patterson Foundry & Machine Company of 
that city for the equipment for their new pottery. They will 
erect a modern 12-kiln pottery with floor space for double that 
capacity. J. R. Post and A. S. Hughes of Columbus, Ohio, are at 
the head of the company. 

The Medina Concrete Company, Medina, Ohio, have been 
formed by Walter Kennedy, B. Felton and Clare R. Warner. 
They will establish a plant for the manufacture of concrete 
building blocks. A portion of the machinery for the plant has 
been ordered. 

The Dittrick & Jordan Hlectric Company, 1819 Lorain street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been incorporated by A, A. Dittrick, A. R. 
Dittrick, J. Jordan, Wm. BE. Davis and W. A. Little. Capita! 
stock, $15,000. They are enlarging their factory at the above 
address and will do electrical repair work of all kinds and man- 
ufacture electric railway supplies. 


> Om --- 


Progress of the Shipbuilding Reorganization.— 
William Nelson Cromwell, counsel for the Reorganization 
Committee of the United States Shipbuilding Company, 
announces that the modification of the original plan of 
May 25, 1908, has been assented to by the holders of more 
than $12,000,000 of the first mortgage bonds (being 80 per 
cent. of the total issue), and by $10,000,000 of the col- 
lateral mortgage Bethlehem bonds (being the entire 
issue), and that the plan as modified had thus become 
effective and binding. Only $72,000 of bonds in all have 
been withdrawn out of the $11,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds previously on deposit with the committee, and 
nearly all of these only for delivery upon sales recently 
made. The Commonwealth Trust Company, formerly the 
Trust Company of the Republic, has not only assented in 
respect of the bonds heretofore deposited by it, but is 
arranging for the deposit of all the remaining bonds con- 
trolled by it. 


—_—_—o-e-—-—- 


The puddlers of the Chesapeake Nail Works, at Har- 
risburg, Pa., are on strike, against a cut in wages. 
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The Revised Mexican Tariff. 


New Rates on Iron and Steel Products. 


DvuRANGO, February 23, 1904.—An impending revision 
of the Mexican tariff duties on iron and steel products 
was foreshadowed in these advices in The Iron Age of 
February 4. The expectation has been realized at an 
earlier date than seemed probable at that time, a decree 
having been promulgated within the past few days in- 
creasing the rates on nearly all classes of manufactured 
iron and steel as well as a large number of other articles. 
The following are the principal changes in the metal 
schedule and on articles used in connection with the iron 
and steel manufacturing industry: 

Iron or steel rails when the lineal meter weighs more than 


12 kg.: 
ORS DORE. « chwkn 6 kan ndbn6 oS oN 66 os) bees neva Free. 
ee SR, OUR RRS MODs xo. 00 hn 4.0006 4109 tae nen $0.01 


Iron or steel rails when the lineal meter does not exceed 12 
kg., and switches, ties, frogs ,spikes, fish plates and other acces- 
sories for rails: © 

Present and new rate...... Sous shawls bx hexe cen Free. 

Tron in pigs resulting from the first furnace treatment, or in 

filings or in scraps: 


Present rate, per gross kilo............0..es008 $0.01 
New rate, per 100 kilos, gross...........ses.00% 1.50 
Wrought iron in rough pigs and steel] in pigs: 

Present rate, per 100 kilos, gross............ -- - $1.50 
DOnWr FER, OE BUONE TOs cc cence ccccccnseccesece -02 
Iron in bars, round, square, prism shaped and semi-circular : 
Present rate and new rate, per gross kilo........ $0.05 
Iron bands for binding bales: 

Present Tate, Per SPORG EMO «oo cvecs'scwccrecvses $0.05 
ee ey iis 0.'n 85S 6 44d d vo t0we wan 01 
Bent iron bars of angular section and T-shaped bars: 
Present rate, per 100 kilos, grosS............66. $2.50 
fs eS ee -05 


Iron or steel in plain sheets, unspecified, as well as striated 
sheets and sheets for roofing, even though painted or galvanized, 
and perforated sheets for riddling or screening: The present rate 
for all the above, with the exception of perforated sheets for 
screening or riddling, is $0.04 per gross kilo. The present rate 
for perforated sheets for riddling or screening is $0.01 per gross 
kilo. The new rate for all of the above is $0.06 per gross kilo. 

Steel in bars, round, square, prism shaped, semi-circular, 
octagonal, hexagonal or T-shaped: 

Present and new rate, per gross kilo............ $0.05 

The new schedule is fuller and more precise. 

Iron or steel wire exceeding 1 mm. in diameter: 


Propemt Tate, Per Gems Rilo... occ ccccccccvcecs $0.04 
SOOGF: CRN, OE SOONG TO cc's cn ccccene cccsrecons .05 
Iron or steel wire 1 mm. in diameter or less: 
Ee I ORNS TENDS 0.0600 202000 ncesssivies as $0.06 
i PES oh ones aah ne cenibe} + apees .08 
Iren wire for fences: 
a os vcs ee snieahes On be enle $0.01 
Oe NN, Eo snc ans. ben teewosews ss pe 6 .02 
Stamps, dies and shoes of iron and steel : 
PROSERt CUVR, HOF HON BIO. 2. cece ccccccccccecs $0.01 
New rate, per 100 kiloS, gross. ...........0e2000 1.50 
Plows and loose pieces or repair pieces thereof: 
Present rate, peor erees Udlo. 2... ccccccscccsevcces $0.01 
Blew cate, per 100 Kilo, GTOSB. 12 wc cccccsccncces 1.50 
Empty iron barrels: 
Present cate, Per BilO. Meb..o. occ ccccccvvessrdcs $0.01 
B,C I, 6 ans ciknrs.0's S4a ORR WEEN SRS D .03 
Iron piping of al] dimensions, even though tinned: 
ye DO rrr $0.01 
Bow thie, BOP TOD Rion, BSE... ce ccccccccicveces 1.50 
Hoes. scythes and other implements for agriculture and for 
clearing : 
Ee WE, CD ID wc vec c cece ctecsccceces $0.01 
New rate, per 100 kilos, gross. ..........e0-e00% 1.50 
Iron crucibles : 
PERE CER, GUO By 6 oi 0 4 vin crccndcesvesscne $0.01 
New rate, per 100 kiloS, groSS..........-+e-000% 1.50 
Axles and hubs of iron or steel for carts and carriages : 
Present wath, BOGS EMO. 2... 2s cegccccseecsovccs $0.10 
New rate, per grouse Kilo. .......ccesccccrcvccene .06 
Copper in pigs or grains: 
Prowent. rate, @reee Ello... 0.0. cccccecccssccccs $0.10 
NY NG bob c's ka sik 6's b 0 0cbS 0 0%s 80008 oe sehas Free. 
Bronze, brass and white metal, in pigs or grains: 
PR TE RON BEDS «cic nies to nines cevoesens $0.10 
MOU, BAGG COUR BIND. 20. c cc rencicccescessccvace .04 


Copper ore, untreated, and copper matte: 

At present copper ore and copper matte are free, if not von- 
taining more than 50 per cent. of pure copper. If the propor- 
tion of copper is greater, the duties of 10 cents‘ per gross kilo 
are assessed thereon. Under the new arrangement copper ore 
and copper matte will enter duty free, whatever the “ ley’ of 
copper may be. 

Wire of copper, brass, bronze or white metal, covered with 
any material : 

New rate, Grows Kilo... ccc ccccccccccccccccecs $0.05 

Bare wire of copper, brass, bronze or white metal, not ex- 
ceeding 2 mm. in diameter: 

ee A) SCS Terr rrr oye teers $0.08 
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Bare wire of copper, brass, bronze or white metal, exceeding 
2 mm. in diameter: 

ND HG Sa Wachee Dea eea ees Meaawehcred whe $0.05 

Cables of copper, brass. bronze or white metal covered with 
any materia), but without a metallic sheath inside or outside 
the covering substance, and uncovered cables of the same metals 
of all diameters: 

Present rate, $0.50 per legal kilo and free. 

EE Ore eT Fe rr eee $0.05 

Insulated cables with metallic sheath inside or outside the 
insulating material : 

re Ri ois i'n rin 65 6c ware dn Keema Free. 

Posts, cross-arms and pins of iron or steel for overhead elec- 
tric wires: 

Ps cen eh baa Ae ake de woena ces Free. 

New rate, per 100 kilos, gross...........0e.205- $1.50 

Iron or steel girders for buildings when they have no per- 
forations nor special cut: 

5 ee CB, PEC CE CPR ee $0.01 

ee CG I ie a 6.65.5 5b hree cok cies ecices 02 

Girders and columns of iron or steel, when they have per- 
forations or are of a special cut, frames, bracket arms, bed 
plates for columns, fish plates, braces with or without nuts and 
other parts not specified, of iron or steel, for structural pur- 


poses : 
Present rate, for all except braces, gross kilo... .$0.01 
Present rate, for iron or steel braces, legal kilo.. .10 
Uniform now rate, gross Kilo... scccccesccess .03 


Unspecified manufactured articles of tin plate and of iron, 
tin plated, nickel plated, copper plated or brass plated, wholly 
or in part, whatever may be their weight: 


ne MR SE IO onc t cnn kee se'hs 000.0 eke $0.20 
Se a, ec cccesecacaseranesvesuen .20 
Nails, tacks, screws, bolts, nuts and rivets of iron and steel : 
Present rate, per legal kilo..........eeeeeeeees $0.10 
New rate, per legal kilo... ......cceccccecccecs 10 


Tanks, cisterns, receptacles or tubs of iron or steel having a 
capacity of more than 2500 liters: 

Preset DAG, SRG Balen co ccicccpcccveccvsceges $0.01 
New rate. per 100 kilos, gross..............2.> 1.50 

Leather belts for machinery, whether imported with the ma- 
chinery or apart: 

Present rate: When imported with the machinery to which 
they appertain such belts are at present subject to a duty of 1 
cent per gross kilo. The new duty is 50 cents per gross kilo 
whether the belt is or is not imported with the machinery in 
connection with which it is to be used. 

Beits of cow hair for machinery whether or not imported 
with said machinery : 

The present rate is 10 cents per gross kilo when imported 
apart and 1 cent per gross kilo when imported with the ma- 
chinery to which it belongs. The new rate is 10 cents per gross 
kilo whether imported with machinery or not. 

The new rates go into effect March 31. J. J. D. 


SEE _dinetin ae 


The National [etal Trades Association. 





CINCINNATI, Ohio, March 1, 1904-—The Syracuse 
Metal Trades Association, Syracuse, N. Y., is making ex- 
tensive preparations for an elaborate dinner to be given 
its members the latter part of this week. 

A satisfactory increase in membership is reported by 
D. H. McPherson, secretary of the Philadelphia Metal 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

William Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Too! 
Company advises that there is a strong probability that 
the Metric System bill will suffer defeat. 

Notices are being sent to all members of the associa- 
tion urging them to secure rooms as quickly as possible 
for the Philadelphia convention. This is an important 
matter, as if delayed longer hotel accommodations wil! 
probably be difficult to obtain. 

E. F. Du Brul is in the East looking after association 
matters. 

Judging from the reports that are being received from 
the various district chairmen, a great deal of enthusiasm 
is being aroused, and district meetings are a pronounced 
success. 

William Graver of the Graver Tank Works, Chicago, 
was a visitor at the headquarters of the association on 
Monday. 

Interesting statistics regarding rates of wages and 
hours are being compiled for use at the next convention. 
This was one of the features of the secretary’s last an- 
nual report. 

A special meeting of all the secretaries of the various 
local metal trades associations conducting labor bureaus 
will be held during the progress of the convention. 

There was an enthusiastic preliminary meeting of 
representatives at Washington, D. C., the evening pre- 
vious to the hearing of the Anti-Injunction bill. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The trade is searching for the motive for the some- 
what spectacular purchase by the United States Steel 
Corporation of upward of 100,000 tons of Standard Besse- 
mer Pig Iron for March and April delivery at $138, at 
furnace, or at an advance of 25c. per ton. That so large 
and desirable a buyer should pay an advance, in times 
like these, is in itself surprising. It is difficult to under- 
stand that the buyer should purchase at all, when he 
has an abundance of Ore in stock, on which the cost of 
mining and transportation has been paid, an ample 
capacity of ovens idle, for the manufacture of Coke, a 
considerable number of idle blast furnaces in the very 
districts in which those of the sellers are located, and 
no anxiety as to supply of labor. The idea will be 
scouted that the idle furnaces of the Steel Corporation 
cannot make Bessemer Pig as cheaply as it has been 
bought for in the open market. The trade is under the 
belief that there must be other indirect, though im- 
portant, considerations. When the announcement was 
first made, the transaction was coupled with the pending 
Ore negotiations, and it is hinted that even now this and 
possibly further purchases are contingent upon a satis- 
factory issue. It has been suggested that existing slid- 
ing scales with consumers of Billets and of rolled prod- 
ucts, since they are based on the Bessemer Pig Iron 
quotations, make it desirable to put backbone into the 
market. Be this as it may, the support by so powerful 
an interest must tend to check the natural demoraliza- 
tion in the Bessemer branch, which may be mildly re- 
flected in other departments of the Pig Iron industry. 
The negotiations over the allotment and over the 


prices of Lake Ores for the coming season have as yet not 
led to any agreement, but while the outcome is even more 
dubious than it was, there is still a chance that the prin- 
cipal interests may get together at a meeting scheduled 
for to-morrow. The proposals made look to a reduction 
in the price of 50 cents a ton on Old Range Bessemer Ores 
and 35 cents a ton on Mesaba Bessemer. 

The possibility of a strike of the bituminous coal 
miners is causing some uneasiness, and the railroads and 
manufacturers are trying to accumulate fuel in anticipa- 
tion of it. It would, of course, directly affect many roll- 
ing mills, but would not cause much distress to blast fur- 
naces and foundries, because the miners of the principal 
Coke producing districts—the Connellsville, West Vir- 
cinia, Virginia and Alabama—are not connected with the 
national miners’ organization or are working under special 
sliding scales. The minor Coke districts of Pennsylvania 
and other States would be seriously affected, and in the 
principal regions the operators would, in the event of a 
inarked rise in Bituminous Coal, stop their ovens and ship 
the raw Coal. 

On the whole the tonnage placed in Finished Materials 
s fair, but not abundant. There has been a moderate ad- 
vance in the price of Merchant Pipe. 

Some very low prices are being made on the hole 
line of products which go into railroad consumption, with 
the exception of Steel Rails. Goods are being delivered 
at far distant points on some of the systems, which are 
lower than the base prices at mill, 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italies. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous 


Mar. 2, Feb. 24, Feb. 3, Mar.4, 

PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903 

Foundry Pig No 
Philadelphia 

Foundry Pig Ne 


2, Standard, 
ahaa ot . $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $22.25 
Suoutherv, 


Cincinnati iain wan kei 17.25 11.75 12.25 21.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 13.25 13.25 14.00 23.00 
sessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 3.85 13.60 13.85 21.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 18.00 12.75 12.75 20.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.25 15.75 16.75 26.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 30.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.25 24.00 24.00 28.00 
Stee: Billets, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 31.50 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 30.00 30.00 30.00 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 11.50 11.50 11.00 18.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 14.00 13.50 12.75 21.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 17.00 17.00 16.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philade!phia..... 15.00 15.00 15.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chieago........ 14.50 14.50 13.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 24.50 
Heavy Stee! Scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.00 13.75 13.00 20.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 11.50 10.50 18.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.4244 1.40 1.35 1.9314 
Common Iron Bars, Chieago.... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.8614 
Common Iren Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.84% 1.34% 1.29% 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.441% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
‘rank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 2.00 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Bente, TIGGwetet . icc cc csiccccas 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
eee  PICnaIOR. «66 cekices 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
ADE, TIGVARIAE : <.ccciccecines 1.744% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Amates, PItGROrec <cc en cscs: 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.52% 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.60 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.10 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............. 123.80 12.50 12.25 13.50 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 4.82% 4.82% 4.65 4.90 
EG. TIO TO cc sikcsivvescacs 2a 4.40 4.40 4.10 
RG TE CS ie cde sas ns 4.45 .B5 4.30 3.97% 
Tin, New York.. .-++. 28.00 28.10 27.50 30.62% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.00 7.00 6.75 6.62% 
Nickel. New York.. a ahi te 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 . 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.99 
sein coestccaiiaialiitlaesdamaii 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, March 2, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron houses in Chicago are complaining of the un- 
expected and unusual stagnation in their business, which is 
even slower now than it was during the famine times of 
three or four months ago. The advances in prices of South- 
ern Iron that were made during January and February led 
to somewhat of a quickening of business, and when Northern 
Irons came down to meet the price of Southern Lrons, buying 
was so active for a time that the Iron people almost per- 
suaded themselves that their troubles were over. Now it ap- 
pears they are rapidly losing the ground which they gained 
by such painful efforts and another season of stagnation is 
on us. Southern Iron is quoted at $13.10 or less, Chicago, 
for No. 2 grade, while Northern No. 2 would bring about 
$13.25. Bars are active both in point of new orders and 
spetifications on contracts. This applies both to Iron and 
Steel. Steels are held firmly at 1.4614c., Chicago, and Iron 
Bars at 1.40c, to 1.45c. Plates are extremely dull, with inde- 
pendent mills offering 50c. to $1 reduction on narrow 
widths. Sheetsare fickle with a downward tendency. Wrought 
Steel Pipe has been advanced in price by reducing discounts 
one point. Wire products are extremely active. 

Pig Iron.—It may be said, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that Southern Pig Iron is weak at $9.25, Bir- 
mingham, or $13.10, Chicago, for No. 2 Foundry grade; al- 
though there are still two or three leading producers in the 
South who continue to quote $9.50 basis. and who are con- 
tent to allow orders to go to others at less than that price. It 
is very generally understood in the market that round lots 
of Southern Iron can be bought from a number of sources at 
the basis of $9, Birmingham, for No. 2 grade. Even at this 
low price not a very large tonnage of orders is going from 
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Chicago markets to the South, and this would lend color to 
the quotation of $13, Chicago, for Northern Iron published 
last week, although the leading producers of Northern Iron 
in this market insist that our last week’s quotation does not 
represent the actual market. As explained in the introduc- 
tion to last week’s quotations, the average buyer in lots of 
one or of several cars cannot secure Northern Iron in Chi- 
cago at less than $13.25 basis for No. 2, but denial is now 
made of the sale of large lots on the $13 basis, which formed 
the basis of last week’s quotations. We therefore raise our 
minimum price on Northern grades 25c. above that of last 
week, as that doubtless represents the average selling price 
more accurately than the low price of $13, quoted a week ago. 
The movement of Iron is not satisfactory either to Northern 
or to Southern producers, and buyers are holding off to the 
last moment on their purchases in spite of the fact that there 
is a possibility amounting almost to a probability that labor 
disturbances in April and May in Coal, Coke and Iron pro- 
ducing industries may tie up production long beyond the pe- 
riod of time in which furnaces can supply the demand from 
their stocks. Orders for Iron placed to-day are almost in- 
variably accompanied with instructions to trace by wire, and 
this wire tracing practice amounts to a nuisance both to the 
seller and to the carrier, and has lost its effectiveness by rea- 
son of its misuse, serving only to complicate the already badly 
tangled affairs of the transportation companies. The threat- 
ened shortage of Coke due to pending labor troubles and the 
already pronounced difficulty of securing Coke because of car 
shortage threaten to lead to a radical curtailment of the 
output of Iron furnaces unless conditions get better before 
they get worse. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $15.25 to $15.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 13.25 to 13.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Nortmerm GDeotch, NO. 2..isiecccscccs 14.75 to 15.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 14.80 to 15.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 14.30 to 14.80 


Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.85 to 15.85 
CO Be ccsccesoesess 13.60 to 13.85 
Southern Coke, No, 2 


OS ee 12.60 to 12.85 
ON CN PUR LO co censeeenes 12.35to 12.60 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.60 to 13.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.10 to 13.35 
POS atwite'y ve cdssccebeees 12.35 to 12.60 
Southern Gray Forge...........ese5: 12.10 to 12.35 
. ... =. | Arr 12.10 to 12.35 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... dos OO 250 
DEMOED TOOOOMBOE . occ ccc cennces 14.00 to 14.50 
BtemGare Beppemer.... cis ssiccscece 15.80 to 16.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

G 06 20 per cont. Bilicon.. . 0. esti 17.05 to 18.55 
I NO o'n Sas blinks ca kes eR Oe 13.60 to 13.85 
RR IN 5's'5.5s. S88 CS on bas Korey 14.35 to 14.60 


Bars.—Bar Iron is strong at 1.40c. to 1.45c., and the 
demand is such that mills are already beginning to experi- 
ence difficulty in making deliveries as promptly as they are 
asked for. Less than carload lots are sold as high as $1.50 
per 100 lbs. In both carload lots and less than carload lots 
the standard quantity extras are pretty closely adhered to 
on both Iron and Steel, as follows: Less than 1 ton, but 
1000 Ibs. or over of a size, 10c. extra; less than 1000 Ibs., 
30c. extra per 100 lbs. Bar Steel continues to show strength 
at 1.45\4c., Chicago, in carload lots, but Steel Bands, which 
belong in the Bar class, are occasionally cut slightly below 
the Bar price on sizes which carry large extras. Steel Hoops 
have been forced down by competition between mills to the 
basis of 1.41%c. rates, Chicago, in carload lots and possibly 
even lower. The leading producer booked orders for large 
tonnages of Bars for Agricultural Implement manufacturers, 
who had been given a tip previous to the recent meeting that 
Bar prices might advance. The store prices on both Iron 
and Steel Bars are from 1.60c. to 1.75c. per lb., Chicago, 
Steel being sold on half extras and Iron on full extras. Steel 
Hoops are still quoted nominally at least at 2.10c. rates, full 
extras. 

Structural Material.—Business continues quiet in this 
line, though the interests most intimately associated with 
Structurals still profess to feel no apprehension that this year 
w.l not compare favorably with any normal year in the past. 
They ascribe the present comparative stagnation to the fact 
that outdoor operations have been so largely restricted by 
the extremely cold weather of the winter that is just draw- 
ing to a close, the coldest winter ever recorded in the history 
of the Chicago Weather Bureau. Prices remain unchanged, 
as follows: I-Beams and Channels up to and including 15 
inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 1.76%4c., 
Chicago ; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store prices on Structurals 
range from 1.95c. to 2c., cut to lengths of 5 feet and over, 
with occasional lots placed at 1.90c. to meet competition. 

Sheets.—There is little to add to last week’s report and 
no changes of prices are noted, although the tendency is 
downward rather than upward, as the supply seems to be 
greater than the present demand. This is true of both Black 
and Galvanized Sheets. We quote as follows, for one-pass 
Cold Rolled Blue Annealed in the heavier gauges and one- 
pass Cold Rolled Box Annealed in the lighter gauges, car- 
load lots, base sizes, f.o.b. Chicago: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.91\4c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.9614c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 2.01%4c.; Nos. 15 
to 17, 2.114%4c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2.16%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.2114c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.26%4c.; No. 27, 2.31%4c.; No. 28, 
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2.41%c.; No. 29, 2.6114c.; No. 30, 2.7144c. No changes are 
noted in prices of Sheets from store, which are as follows: 
Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 
14, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.45c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.50c. to 2.55c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 
2.65¢. to 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 
2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 30, 3.10c. to 3.15c. Gal- 
vanized Sheets are still being quoted on the basis of 80 and 
2% to 80 and 5 per cent. discount, the net prices being about 
as follows: Nos. 16 and 17, 2.51%4c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2.66%4c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.8114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.01%4c.; No. 27, 
3.2114c.; No. 28, 3.45+4c.; No. 29, 3.8144c.; No. 30, 4.2114c. 
These prices are about $1 per ton less than the 80 and 24% 
discount on which the agreed prices were approximately 
based. Store prices on Galvanized are 75 and 71% to 75 and 
10 per cent. discount. 

Plates.—The little flurry in the Plate market, due to 
orders for freight cars placed recently, has subsided, and 
the Plate business may be said to be quieter than any other 
item on the list. Prices, however, are held by main strength 
by the leading producer at the same old figures, as follows: 
Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c. to 1.81%4c.; Flange, 
1.861%4c. to 1.9114c.; Marine, 1.96%4c. to 2.0114c.; Universal 
Mill Plates, 1.7614c. to 1.81%4c.; 3-16 and No. 8, Tank qual- 
ity, 1.8114c. to 1.8614c.; No. 10, 1.76%4c. to 1.814%4c.; No. 12, 
1.71\%ec. to 1.764%4c. Independent mills, however, are bidding 
for business at 50c. to $1 per ton lower than these prices 
on sizes they can roll, which are usually limited to 60-inch 
widths. Two hundred and fifty tons of Nail Plate were 
sold in Chicago last week at $26.50, delivered. From store 
Plates are selling at 2c. for Tank quality, %4-inch and 
heavier; 2.10c. for 3-16; 2.15c. for No. 8; 2.20c. for No. 10, 
with 25c. per 100 lbs. for Flange quality. 

Billets.—A fairly active trade is in evidence on Forging 
Billets and on Axle Billets to consumers in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other Western centers. No large transactions 
have taken place in Bessemer Rolling Billets. Prices remain 
unchanged at $24 per ton, Chicago, for Open Hearth or Bes- 
semer Billets, 4 x 4 and larger, and $25 per ton for Axle 
Billets and for Forging Billets smaller than 4 x 4. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No changes of price have been made 
in Cast Iron Pipe. We reduce our last week’s quotations 
$1 per ton, making 4-inch Water Pipe, $26; 6 to 12 inch, 
$25; larger than 12-inch, $24, with $1 per ton extra for Gas 
Pipe. 

Merchant Pipe.—Prices have been advanced on Steel 
Pipe by reducing last year’s discounts one point on all sizes 
up to and including 6-inch. This is the second advance of 
one point, and restores the prices before the reduction of two 
points last January. Pipe mills are reported to be crowded 
to the limit of their capacity and to be seriously incommoded 
by delays in the receipt of Skelp and fuel owing to car short- 
age or railroad obstacles of one kind or another. This in- 
crease in price places the new list on the basis of 73.35 for 
base size of Black Steel Pipe, instead of 74.35, Chicago, in 
carload lots, all the other sizes being changed in proportion. 
Wrought Iron Pipe remains unchanged in price. We quote: 

-——-Steel Pipe.——, —Guar. Wr’ght Iron.— 


* Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


yy to % imch........ 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 
| RESET 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
% to 6 imches....... 73.35 63.35 71.35 61.35 
7 to 12 inches...... .69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—The leading producer continues to name 
the following official discounts in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, 
on Lap Weld Steel and Iron Tubes. The quotations on Seam- 


less Steel Tubes come from one of the leading independent 
mills: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
5 OO Fa Sic ss te ccanccneee 42.35 38.85 53.35 
196 £0 Zee UREROB. 66 vc vcdecene 54.85 37.35 40.35 
Bie BOGE. 6 nn s 6000008 o0ess cceeee 42.35 40.35 
2y%, to & inches.............. 63.35 ~ 49.85 {un t°5 in. 
S 0: ED GOR 0\c.6 des Wes wows 54.85 87.35 ews 
Store prices on Boiler Tubes are unchanged, as follows: 
Seamless 
Steel Iron steel. 
2 Ce BA BO ens Sodas venees« 40 35 87% 
156 CO Ze PROMOS. cw scccccccese 50 32 35 
RS eee 60 45 45 
6 Inches Ge TREE. sc vc cccars 50 32% 7 


Merchant Steel.—A little greater activity than last 
week is noted in Agricultural Shapes of every class, with a 
large tonnage booked on such Shapes as come under the Bar 
class, owing to the fact that large implement concerns were 
given to understand that an advance of Bar Steel was con- 
templated, as we noted last week. This advance failed to 
materjalize by one vote in the association meeting. We 
quote: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general trade, 2c. 
to 2.25c.: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.71%4c. to 
1.8114c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 1.76%4c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.6114c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.11%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 
Se.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in 
car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car lots. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The leading producer of 
Rails continues to speak optimistically of both the present 
trade and the future outlook on Standard Section Rails, al- 
though no large tonnages have been placed as far as can be 
ascertained. Standard Section Rails remain at $28 per ton, 
Chicago, and Light Section Rails range from $24.50 to $26, 
Chicago or Milwaukee. Angle Bars are still quoted 1.40c. to 
1.50c., Spikes at 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, while Track Bolts 
have been reduced to 2.30c. to 2.35c., base, with Square Nuts 
and 10c. to 15c. extra for Hexagon Nuts. The prices on 
Light Rails and on Track Supplies are by no means inflexi- 
ble, being reduced when necessary to secure business on a 
competitive basis. 


Old Materials.—It looks as though the turning point had 
come in this most erratic line of goods. It is certainly a 
peculiar condition of affairs when Cast Scrap, for instance, 
is sold at only about 50c. per ton under the price of No. 2 
Pig Iron, and at about the same price as No. 3 Pig Iron. The 
Union Pacific has sent out a schedule of about 1000 tons 
of Old Materials, which are to be sold this week. This is the 
largest list at present unclosed. Our report this week shows 
reductions of 25c. per ton on Old Steel Rails, long lengths, 
Machine Shop Turnings and Cast Borings and 50c. per ton 
on Dealers’ Forge and Iron and Steel Axle Turnings. We 
quote as follows per gross ton, Chicago: 


Coe BONN: HEME x6 & od 0.6)0:4:9.6.4.0 0 bio.e wake 8 Re Oe ee 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, iess than 4 feet....... 11.50 to 12.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

0 Re er 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
Ce OR sa bein a's 4.06 aw's howe 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
TU MERI do ata a cla, b So Whee. « ica emie in ouRe 9.50 to 10.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 





By oR Se er ee $13.50 to $14.00 
CB Se ee ee 17.00 to 17.25 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 13.00 to 14.00 
NO. 2 Batiroad Wrought.......ccccece 12.00 to 12.50 
EE RE Re ere 13.50 to 14.00 
eS ee 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 8.75to 9.25 
BRON, EOD TOUOUNIs ccs ccacsesccnce 8.00to 8.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.25to 7.50 
i ee he ae wake care pin wee ae 4.25to 4.50 
i PE ME ici ivads cece ceuede 4.50to 5.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut. 9.00 to 9.50 
op he RR ee ee eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
eae reese 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable................ 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—Pig Tin is weaker. Spelter has advanced. Other 
items on the list remain the same as a week ago. We quote 
as follows: Casting Copper, 125%c.; Lake Copper, 12%c.; 
Pig Tin, 2914c. to 29%c.; spot Tin, 30c.; Pig Lead, 50-ton 
lots, 4.40c.; in car lots, 4.45c.; in ton lots or less, 4.60c. to 
4.75¢.; Spelter, prompt delivery, 5c.; delayed delivery, 4.85c., 
in car lots; less than car lots, 5.25c. to 5.30c. Sheet Zinc 
is selling at 5.65c. per lb. for car lots of 600-lb. casks, with 
20c. advance for less than car lots. Old Metals are as pre- 
viously quoted, with the exception of Zinc, which is 15c. 
higher now, being quoted at 3.7744c. We quote: Copper 
Wire and Heavy, 11%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 10%4c.; Copper 
Clips, 103c.; Red Brass, 10%c.; Red Brass Borings, 8%c. ; 
Yellow Brass, heavy, 8'%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 6%4c.; 
Light Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25c.; Tea Lead, 3.85c.; 
Zine, 3.774c.; Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19c. 


Coke.—Connellsville Foundry Coke is offered in Chicago 
at from $4.55 to $4.75, in carload lots, while Coke from less 
favored districts can be procured at about 25c. less. Buying 
is astonishingly small when one considers that the Coke 
industry is menaced by a good many dangers in the way of 
labor complications, not only among the oven men them- 
selves, but in Coal mining. A marked feature of the Coke 
situation is the extreme difficulty of securing shipments, as 
railroads seem to be almost completely paralyzed or are will- 
fully neglecting fuel ffteights in order to handle more profit- 
able merchandise. 


—~s-+e—__—_ 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest BuILpINnG, March 1, 1904. 


In this district nothing important has transpired in re- 
gard to Iron and Steel during the past week. The feeling is 
a trifle better, and in spots conditions appear to be more en- 
couraging, but actual movements are not specially note- 
worthy. Pig Iron may be said to be stubbornly firm, but 
there is not much demand for any but hand to mouth lots, 
and if the week’s purchases indicate the amount of busi- 
ness taken in by consumers, the increase in volume is not im- 
portant. Reports from other markets are rather better, how- 
ever, and the disposition is to look for improvement rather 
than otherwise. The demand for Muck Bars, Steel Billets, 
Plates, Sheets and Bars is decidedly better, and although the 
mills are by no means crowded with work, they are better 
situated than they have been for several months past, with 
very encouraging prospects as regards the near future. Quite 
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a good increase of business is reported from the shipyards, 
boiler and locomotive shops, and particularly for tank work. 
The small trade also shows improvement, and while the in- 
dividual orders are small, they make an important tonnage 
in the aggregate. The general outlook for the spring trade is 
therefore fairly encouraging—not as large as could be desired, 
and not large enough to go comfortably around, but the ten- 
dency is in the right direction, and may in a short time be 
better than most people are inclined to expect. The faet that 
prices in all lines are firm to strong, or a shade higher, is an 
excellent barometer, and at the present time it would be diffi- 
cult to specify anything that looks like seeking a lower level, 
so that while the demand is only moderately active, the firm- 
ness in prices is a fair indication of satisfactory conditions. 


Pig Iron.—Reports are a little at variance as regards 
the demand, but all agree that prices have a firm undertone. 
It cannot be said that the tendency is toward higher prices, 
but there is certainly no manifestation of weakness, and 
unless buyers are willing to pay quoted rates business is 
not readily placed. Prices vary according to what the Iron 
may be—quantity desired, point of delivery, and other con- 
ditions which may affect the transaction; but $13.50 for 
good Mill Irons, $14 for No. 2 Plain, and $14.50, delivered, 
for No. 2 X Foundry, would be inside prices on first-class 
business, with 25c. to 50c. more for small or medium sized 
lots. Lots of 2000 to 5000 tons each have been done at 25c. 
to 50e. less than the figures named, but in such cases quality 
is supposed to be in proportion. There is some fear of a 
snortage in fuel, in case of a strike in the soft coal regions, 
and that probably makes sellers a little cautious. Another 
feature is the uncertainty in regard to Ores. Some reduction 
will, of course, be made, but there is an impression that it 
will not be as much as makers of Pig Iron think they are 
entitled to. These matters are of vital importance, and until 
the cost of making Pig Iron can be definitely fixed there 
will be no great urgency to sell, as current prices fully dis- 
count any reduction in cost that is likely to be realized from 
a reduction in the price of Ores. Prices, therefore, remain 
as last quoted, with fairly large sales in 3000 to 5000 ton lots 
to Pipe founders, rolling mills and Steel works. Other 
grades, mostly in smaller lots, at prices about as follows for 
Philadelphia and nearby points: 


MGs 2 FE POR going oS eissecdencssn tS eee 
Ne Pe ee rrr 14.50 to 15.00 
a re er rere 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment......... 13.75 to 14.00 
eg ee a ee 13.25 to 13.50 
StamGarG GAY. POMS. < occ ctccvescaes 13.50 to 14.00 
he er 12.75 to 13.00 
DE, 584040 bbb aCe Cs caene Red cH 13.75 to 14.00 


Steel.—The demand is very much better than it was, and 
in this district makers have no difficulty in disposing of their 
entire output at full quoted rates—say $24.25 to $25, de- 
livered. Prospects for Steel appear to be better than for 
months past, although orders are freely entered at to-day’s 
prices. 





Plates.—Business shows considerable improvement and, 
while there is still plenty of room for additional orders, the 
increased demand is very encouraging. The shipyards will 
require a heavy tonnage during the spring and summer 
months, and coincidently the general trade is picking up very 
nicely. Prices are unchanged and firm, as follows: 


Part 

Carloads. carloads. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4 inch and heavier...... 1.73% 1.78% 
yo OO RS 8” ee ee 1.83% 1.88 


Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G....1.88% 1.93 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G....1.98% 2.031 


Flange or Boiler Steel.............. 1.8314 1.88 
Commercial Fire Box Steel.......... 1.93% 1.98 
Oo rrr rrr 2.0314 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel.......... 2.2314 2.281 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per Ib. extra 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 - 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ . 15 

Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ .25 ™ 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ 50 « 
Plates over 130 inches. .........s.+-. 1.00 = 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 

plates varying not more than 4 

inches in width at ends, narrowest 

end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 : 
COD CRIS wn: 6:4 bens een cieiea oie .20 " 
Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—There is no special movement at 
the present time, but there is a great deal of work in pros- 
pect, and there is a reasonable certainty that the mills will 
be pretty actively employed during the spring and summer 
months. It may take a little time to develop, but there can 
be no doubt that the outlook is considerably better than it 
was some time ago. Prices unchanged, as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Angles, 1.73'4c. to 1.85c., according to specifica- 
tion, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 


Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron is of an encouraging 
character, and the mills are now pretty well supplied with 
business. Some mills are shut down, however, which re- 
duces the supply, so that the current demand, while not very 
heavy, is sufficient to impart a good tone to prices, which are 
firm at 1.4314c. to 1.45c. for best Refined Iron, carload lots 
as a minimum quantity. Steel Bars are fairly active at 
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about the same prices as for Iron, with some probability of 
an advance in the near future. 

Sheets.—The demand is very satisfactory, and keeps the 
amills fully employed to meet deliveries as required. Prices 
are firm, with a very strong undertone. 

Old Material.—It is hard to keep track of the Scrap 
market, as prices are bobbing around in all sorts of ways. 
Heavy Melting Steel sold as high as $14.50 for a nearby de- 
livery, and $15 is said to have been refused for 500 tons 
Serap Rails. Buyers consider these prices are too high, how- 
ever, and likely to be considerably modified when the weather 
gets better. Meanwhile bids and offers are about as follows 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 





CE EE ee eee $14.00 to $15.00 
ON BO ie IE eee 13.75 to 14.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal...... 18.00 to 19.00 
OS aaa ee 16.00 to 17.00 
eer err Te 15.00 to 16.00 
Ss. 6 4b oa bd bee oo 2 ae oe 19.00 to 20.00 
oo fe See eee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Choice Serap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 16.00 to 17.00 
ee a eee ee Coe ee eee 14.50 to 15.50 
eee ers 13.25 to 13.75 
See er ee, Ws oS his bio b occ aD 11.50 to 12.00 
IO, DB Re. CIEE) 0.5 we wiccecccss 10.00 to 11.00 
NE SONNY, otal siuin- 0 in yis.00 6 0.6)8:\0 9.25to 9.75 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy...... 10.00 to 10.50 
or can neces as bp be ae 6 8 a 7.25to 17.50 
SENG S ob WA wt kas canh's 8355500 w 11.50 to 12.00 
DVO RS. TPO TR cc. sis.0's 6 e008 610 605 12.00 to 12.50 

. 4 
Cincinnati. 


FirTH AND MAIN Svs., March 2, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

There has been more doing in this market than for some 
time past; in fact, during the last half of Febraury there 
was a progressive increase both in inquiries and sales. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, prices have continually 
grown weaker. It is safe to say that while the February 
orders were small, yet the total tonnage was far from in- 
sufficient. One of the large agents said to-day that the 
month had proven to really be much better than was an- 
ticipated, this solely from a standpoint of tonnage, as from 
the standpoint of prices the month was exceedingly disap- 
pointing. There is no question now of No. 2 Foundry Iron 
at $9, Birmingham, nor of $8 for Gray Forge, and there 
have been numerous sales made at these prices. To tell 
the truth, this weakness in prices is probably the explana- 
tion of the increased volume of business. This cheap Iron 
is being sold for short delivery. Several heavy consumers 
who tried to buy round lots at to-day’s prices for shipment 
throughout the year were turned down with scant ceremony. 
Dealers here say that the big purchase of Bessemer by the 
Steel Corporation does not affect the market one way or the 
other, as the transaction is surmised to be merely a trade, 
the Steel Corporation furnishing Coke and Ore and taking 
Pig Iron in exchange, paying a bonus, of course. ray 
Forge is receiving quite an amount of attention, and is prob- 
ably more active than any other grade. There have been 
no large sales made of any grade and all is peacefully quiet. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, 
$1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 


momrmerm Gombe Bio. 1... .. csc ccscvacs $11.75 to $12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2............000. 11.25to 11.75 
ee 11.00 to 11.50 
mpomemerm Cube. Mo. 4.2... .cccccccscn 10.75 to 11.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 11.75 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 11.25 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 10.75 to 11.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.50 to 10.75 
oe ee ee ee 16.15 to 16.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.15 to 13.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 12.65 to 12.90 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $18.00 to $18.25 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.25 

Coke.—Quite an amount of activity prevails in the Coke 
market. Demands are good, and it looks as though con- 
sumers were endeavoring to secure a partial supply, antici- 
pating in a measure any serious complications that may 
arise among the coal miners. Deliveries are hampered some- 
what by a shortage of cars, but a fair condition obtains. 
Prices are firmer and somewhat higher than last week. We 
quote from $2 to $2.25 on West Virginia and Connellsville 
region, f.o.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—The market for Bars looks more 
promising than for some time past. Inquiries are quite 
brisk and the near future is expected to develop quite a de- 
mand. Structural Iron is somewhat firmer, arfd dealers an- 
ticipate a great awakening as soon as the weather becomes 
warmer. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.75c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.90¢c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.48¢., 
with half extras: the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots: Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.73c. in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.: 14-gauge, in 
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carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 
34 x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—There is an occasional spurt shown in 
this class of Material, but the demand is very spasmodic and 
of short duration. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $11 to 
$11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per net ton; 
Iron Rails, $14 per gross. ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net 
ton; Car Wheels, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melt- 
ing Scrap, $11 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 
to $12 per gross ton. 

———_»-- oe ————_ 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BuILpINe, March 2, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Final details have been concluded by which 
the United States Steel Corporation have purchased 130,000 
tons or more of Bessemer Pig Iron for March and April de- 
livery at $13, Valley furnace. Should the Ore Association be 
renewed for another year at the meeting to be held in Pitts- 
burgh on Thursday, March 8, it is not improbable that the 
Steel Corporation will buy some more Iron for May and 
June delivery. ‘The purchase of this large block of Lron has 
stimulated demand from other consumers, and we can re- 
port sales of fully 20,000 tons additional of Bessemer Iron 
at $13, Valley furnace, which price seems to be minimum of 
the market. There is some inquiry for Basic Iron, and we 
note sales of several thousand tons at $12.75, Valley fur- 
nace. There is a fair amount of inquiry for Foundry Iron, 
and Northern brands of No. 2 are held at about $12.40, 
Valley, or $13.25, Pittsburgh. This price has been shaded 
in some cases, especially where a large tonnage was in- 
volved, and for delivery throughout this year. The demand 
for Forge Iron is also picking up, and we note sales of 
several thousand tons of Northern Forge at $13, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—While only a small amount of new tonnage in 
Steel is being placed, the consumers that have sliding scale 
contracts are specifying more liberally on these, and more 
steel is being shipped out by the mills than for some time. 
Bessemer Billets are firm on the basis of $23, and Sheet Bars 
$23.50 for long lengths. Open Hearth Billets and Sheet Bars 
are obtainable at somewhat less than these prices. 


(By Mail.) 


Probably the most important event that has occurred in 
the Iron trade for some months is the practical closing of 
negotiations by the United States Steel Corporation with 
the Bessemer Furnace Association and W. P. Snyder & Co. 
for the purchase of 130,000 tons or more of Bessemer Pig 
Iron for March and April delivery at $13 a ton at Valley 
furnace. The transaction is important for two reasons, the 
first being that it cleans up all the surplus Iron for March 
and April, and, in addition, fixes a basis of prices on Bes- 
semer Iron for some time ahead. It was the general im- 
pression that the Steel Corporation by reason of starting 
up so many blast furnaces since January 1 were making all 
the Pig Iron they could use and would probably not be a 
buyer of Iron in the open market during the first half of 
this year at least. We are advised that no Coke or Ore con- 
tracts are attached to the sale, but that it is an outright 
purchase at the price named above. If certain matters con- 
nected with the Ore Association are arranged satisfactorily 
it is probable that the Steel Corporation will buy an addi- 
tional tonnage of Bessemer Iron for May and June delivery. 
The purchase of this large block of Iron is certain to have 
a beneficial effect on the whole market, temporarily at least, 
and it has already resulted in stirring up numerous inquiries 
for Pig Iron for extended delivery from consumers who here- 
tofore have been buying’ from hand to mouth. The tone of 
the Pig Iron market is stronger, and in view of present costs 
of Ore, Coke and labor, it does not seem that prices of Pig 
Iron can go any lower than they are now. It is claimed that at 
$13 a ton at furnace for Bessemer Iron there is very little 
profit. Furnaces that are running on Foundry Iron have 
been complaining for some time that there was little or no 
profit in it, but Foundry has been selling at relatively lower 
prices than Bessemer. 


A meeting of the Ore interests was held in Cleveland on 
Monday, February 29, but, contrary to expectations, no 
agreement renewing the Ore Association was reached. Two 
or three of the independent Ore concerns have been stand- 
ing out for certain concessions which the larger miners and 
consumers of Ore cannot see their way clear to grant. How- 
ever, it is still believed that the Ore Association will be 
renewed for this year, and another meeting of the Ore in- 
terests is to be held in Pittsburgh on Thursday, March 3. 


Next in importance to the purchase of ubout 130,000 
tons of Bessemer Iron by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is the conference that has been held for several days 
and which is still in session between Coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers at Indianapolis. The Coal oper- 
ators insist that the 1900 wage scale for mining be adopted, 
which carries a reduction of about 12 per cent. over the pres- 
ent scale. The miners refused to accept this, and the out- 
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That 
this view is taken by the leading consumers of Coal is shown by 
the fact that the Carnegie Steel Company, American Steel 
& Wire Company and other large interests have been stor- 
ing Coal for some weeks and now have very large stocks 
piled up, which will enable these concerns to run their mills 


look at the present time is that there will be a strike. 


for some little time in the event of a strike. It is hoped 
the matter will be adjusted without trouble, but the outlook 
now is that the miners will insist upon the adoption of the 
present scale, and if so the operators will refuse to pay it, 
and there will be a strike. 

There is no doubt that general conditions in the Lron 
trade have greatly improved since January 1, the demand 
for Finished Iron and Steel being much better, while the 
tone of the whole market is firmer. As an indication of the 
improvement in trade it may be cited that on January 1 the 
United States Steel Corporation had less than 30 per cent. 
of their blast furnace capacity active, while on March 1 84 
per cent. of the blast furnace capacity of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was in operation. Numerous other stacks have gone in, 
and the heavy purchases of Pig Iron by the Steel Corpora- 
tion will lead to the starting up of more stacks in the Ma- 
boning and Shenango valleys. The demand for Plates, Struc- 
tural Steel and Bars is showing betterment, while Pipe and 
Wire products are very active, and the National Tube Com- 
pany have announced a slight advance in prices of Merchant 
Pipe, effective on March 1. Competent authorities believe 
that November and December were the crucial months in the 
Steel trade, conditions in those two months having been at 
their worst, and that the improvement which started in Jan- 
uary and has steadily grown in volume will be permanent. 
It is stated that the United States Steel Corporation is not 
going after foreign trade as vigorously as before, much more 
of their product being needed for domestic consumers. The 
Tin Plate trade is very active, Sheets are showing some im- 
provement in demand, while the Scrap trade is better than for 
months. Summed up as a whole, it can be stated that the 
outlook for the Iron trade is better than at any time in the 
last six months or more. 

Ferromanganese.—A better inquiry is reported for 
Ferro, but as yet prices have shown no improvement. We 
quote English and domestic 80 per cent. Ferro at $43, de- 
livered, for 50-ton lots and over. For carloads and less 
higher prices are asked. 

Muck Bar.—This product continues somewhat quiet in 
demand, and we continue to quote best grades of domestic 
Muck Bar at $24.50 to $25, Pittsburgh. Eastern Muck Bar 
could probably be delivered in this market at a lower price. 

Wire Rods.—Demand for Wire Rods is quite active, and 
the market is very firm. Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods 
are held at $30, minimum, while ene local mill is holding 
Rods at $30.50 to $31, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—It is announced officially that the price of 
Steel Rails, Standard Sections, will remain at $28, the efforts 
of the railroads to get a lower price being unsuccessful. 
Some small additional orders have been placed, but it is said 
the large railroad systems that have not covered their re- 
quirements for 1904 will do so very shortly. A fair amount 
of tonnage for export is under negotiation. 

Railroad Spikes.—The two local mills have a large ton- 
nage of Spikes on their books, being sold up for several 
months. The market is quite firm, and we quote at $1.60 to 
$1.65 per 100 lbs. 

Structural Material.—While new tonnage is only fairly 
heavy, yet a great deal of work is in sight, and with the 
favorable turn that general business has taken it is be- 
lieved a good deal of this will be placed before long. Con- 
siderable tonnage for Baltimore, to replace burned build- 
ings, is under negotiation, but is slow in coming out. It is 
predicted, however, that it will not be long until we have a 
heavy demand from Baltimore for Structural Steel. An 
interesting feature of the Structural market is that some 
low bids put out some time ago have since been withdrawn, 
and this indicates more faith in the future. The tonnage 
entered ‘by the American Bridge Company in February was 
quite satisfactory, but is expected to be very much larger 
in March. There is no change in prices and we quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 
1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates is showing improve- 
ment, buyers showing more disposition to contract ahead. 
The boat building trade is more active, and is placing more 
orders for Plates than for some time. The Steel car busi- 
ness continues slow, but there are more inquiries and it is 
believed this trade will soon show improvement, which will 
be reflected in a heavier demand for Plates. We quote: 
Tank Plate, %4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Marine Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
1.60¢c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges 
in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. 
extra per 10 lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; 
gauge Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quota- 
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tions are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than 
carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—A meeting of the Independent Sheet Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held in Cleveland on February 23, 
and another meeting is being held to-day (Tuesday) in the 
Hotel Lincoln, this city. Reports that the arrangement in 
regard to prices of Sheets entered into some time ago be- 
tween the independent mills and the leading interest had 
been terminated is incorrect. Arrangements have been made 
by which the usual differential allowed to the largest job- 
bers will be continued The demand for Sheets is fairly ac- 
tive, and is expected to be much heavier this month than 
last. The tone of the market is quite firm, prices arranged 
some time ago being very generally observed. We quote No. 
26 Black Sheets at 2.15c.; No. 27, 2.20c., and No. 28, 2.30c., 
at mill. Galvanized Sheets are now mostly quoted in net 
prices, which are equal to about 80 and 3 per cent. off. We 
quote No. 26 Galvanized Sheets at 2.85c.: No. 27, 3.04c., and 
No. 28, 3.28c. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these 
prices for small lots from store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—lIt is the general expectation of 
the trade that an advance of about $1 a ton will be made 
in price of Steel Bars this month, possibly before the 15th. 
One leading interest has entered orders in the past week for 
about 5000 tons of Steel Bars, and the general demand is 
very much heavier. Specifications on contracts are coming 
in more liberally, probably due to the feeling in the trade 
that prices are going to advance. Demand for Iron Bars 
is fairly active and prices firm. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.30c., Youngstown, or 1.34%c., Pittsburgh. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots. For 
quantities less than 2000 Ibs. and not less than 1000 Ibs. the 
price is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 

Hoops and Cotton Ties.—A meeting of the three lead- 
ing interests in the Cotton Tie trade was held in Pittsburgh 
on Thursday, February 25, for the purpose of fixing the 
price of Cotton Ties, but no agreement was reached. It is 
probable that another meeting will be held at an early date. 
Some low prices continue to be made on Hoops, and we quote 
these at 1.35c., Pittsburgh. Steel Bands remain at 1.30c., 
extras as per Steel Card. 

Merchant Pipe.—The active condition of the Pipe trade 
and the firmness in prices continues. The leading interest 
under date of March 1 issued new discounts, carrying an ad- 
vance of about 4 per cent. on Merchant Pipe, and these new 
prices have also been adopted by the independent mills. The 
demand for Pipe is very much heavier than usual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the mills are running to full capacity. A 
good deal of large work is in sight, and the building of a large 
number of Oil and Gas lines this summer seems assured. Dis- 
counts to consumers in carloads, effective from March 1, are 
as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Steel.———_, -———_Iron.——_,, 





Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ee ee 68 58 66 56 
BMG Skah 6 hob 46.45 71 61 69 59 
te OB Pees cctccas 75 65 73 63 
; Oh Be Pash eces 71 61 68 58 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
% to 8 inches...... 67 57 64 54 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 
ee erent 59 49 56 46 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Boiler Tubes is fairly 
active, and is expected to show an increase this month, as the 
railroads are placing more orders for material than for some 


time. Discounts to consumers in carloads are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 

Steel. Iron. 
Reh BAA Sa in ¢ v5 6066 SACRA Kawe tees 42% 39 
TSE 00 Fe TONG en ccicccicccccccccesecensceden 5514 38 
Tt PO bc dec et me aciscunceckneatenanebaene 58 43 
We 00 © PRIN 6 os ce ctcccieaweusnceresendancs 64% 5O0L, 
CO Bh Be Ue ib co Seridcadaceddeiawtetisckns 554% 38 


Tin Plate.—The demand is very active and some heavy 
orders for Tin Plate for extended delivery are being placed. 
We quote 100-lb. Coke Plates at $3.45, Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—There has been a radical advance in the price 
of Spelter, due to the heavy demand from the Wire and Pipe 
trades. Prime grades of Western Spelter are now held at 
4.95c. to 5c., Pittsburgh, and some sellers are quoting higher 
figures. 

Scrap.—The improved condition of the Pig Iron market, 
and general trade as well, is reflected in Scrap, the demand 
for which is heavier than for some time. Heavy Melting 
Scrap is very firm at $14 to $14.50 in gross tons; No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $13.50 to $14, net tons; Rerolling Rails, 
$15.50 to $16, gross tons: Machinery Cast Scrap, $13 to 
$13.25, gross tons, and Busheling Scrap, $11, net tons. 


Connellsville Coke.—The car situation in the Connells- 
ville region is becoming more unsatisfactory, and it is said 
that unless it soon shows improvement it may be necessary 
to bank some blast furnaces before long. Strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke is held at $1.60 to $1.65, and 72-hour 
Foundry ranges in price all the way from $2.10 to $2.50 a 
ton at oven. Output of Coke last week showed a material 
increase over the previous week. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 28, 1904. 

There are so many conflicting reports and rumors in cir- 
culation as to the price of Iron that it is a difficult matter 
to give correct quotations. It reminds one of the old say- 
ing that there as many prices as there are buyers. Iron has 
sold all the way from the basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry 
down to $9. But the bulk of the sales have been on the 
basis of $9.50. If a buyer has been fortunate enough to get 
in at a less price, the price he paid is, to him, the market 
value of Iron, and it is so quoted. But the seller who, in 
his sales, tops this price, accepts his sale as the market. Un- 
der these circumstances one cannot quote values that will be 
acceptable to all concerned. The sales at the inside prices 
were, in volume, of not much significance. They were made 
under force of circumstances, and do not any more represent 
the fair market quotation than the sales made at $9.75 and 
$10. Some influential interests refused to consider any 
offers under $9.50; while there were others who, in a lim- 
ited way, met the market and accepted current rates pre- 
vailing at the time of sale. In one case, the sales agent in an 
important buying market came down to look over the situa- 
tion, and brought with him orders for 9000 tons to place on the 
basis of $9 for No. 2 Foundry. He carried them back with 
him. His company turned them all down. Yet it is claimed 
in some quarters that no sales could be made above that fig- 
ure. 

In some quarters the inquiry is reported to be of only 
small volume; and, in others, it is reported to have very ma- 
terially increased. One important and leading interest in- 
formed your correspondent that their inquiries in one day 
during the latter part of the week aggregated fully 40,000 
tons, and that they came from all classes of buyers. Bids at 
$9 basis for No. 2 Foundry were very frequent with them, 
but everything below a basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry was 
turned down. Advices from buying points to the effect that 
purchases were being made on the basis of $9 here for No. 
2 Foundry were not infrequent. Names of sellers and 
amount of sales were given with particularity, only to be 
denied by the sellers mentioned. You could hear almost any 
kind of a story you wanted to hear about the market, and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining a prompt contradiction. 
Under such conditions one can infer that somebody is doing 
some business. There were signs of an improvement in the 
market feeling early in the week. The sale that indicated 
the improvement covered 1000 tons of No. 3 Foundry at $9.25, 
and it was taken by a New York point, the delivery covering 
three months. There were subsequent sales of this grade at 
lower prices. But as the transaction leaked out it produced 
a better feeling and called a halt in the downward tendency. 

The first sale of moment for some time in Basic Iron was 
made early in the week, when 7500 tons were sold at $10. 
In delivery it is understood that this will go into the second 
quarter. The largest order reported in the Foundry grades 
covered 2500 tons, and the sales price is given as on a $9.50 
basis for No. 2 Foundry. Some No. 1 Soft was sold at 
$10.25. Some No. 3 Foundry was reported as sold at $9, and 
some at $8.75 and even down to $8.50. But your correspond- 
ent is not vouching for the absolute correctness of all these 
quotations. He is simply telling the tale as ’twas told to 
him. Some Gray Forge changed hands at $8.75 and $8.50, 
and as low as $8.25 was named as the price if one really 
desired to sell. In one case $8 was named as the price 
necessary to effect sales. These quotations are taken from 
the recorded transactions as well as the voir dire of sellers 
who were desirous of making sales. Their irregularity gives 
one a good idea of the unsettled condition of the market and 
of the variety of views that were prevalent among the sellers. 
The action of the Steel Corporation in taking such a large 
block of Bessemer Iron in the North will solidify the feeling 
here and give a decidedly firmer tone to the market. If an- 
ticipated buying materializes, the prices quoted above are 
things of the past. 

At the Tennessee Company’s Steel mill everything is now 
working smoothly, and they are credited with having booked 
orders that aggregate about 75,000 tons of Steel Rails. The 
alterations and additions that have been made in the mill 
have practically amounted to the building of a new plant, and 
it is claimed now to be more efficient than at any previous 
period in its history. 

An important deal in coal property was closed the past 
week by which the Ivy Leaf Coal Company changed owners. 
Erskine Ramsay and G. B. McCormack, who were promi- 
nently identified with the Tennessee Company, purchased a 
controlling interest. Under the new management the output 
will be largely increased. The company are capitalized at 
$500,000 and their current daily output is abqut 2500 tons. 
This will in time be doubled, and, added to the output of 
other possessions, will give them a daily output of 12,000 
tons. There are other deals being closed up which can be 
called corollaries of this one, which carries 12,000 acres 
of land. 

The Pipe works still report continued activity, and for 
some sizes are practically out of the market, while on others 
they have advanced the price. They quote the market as 
on the base price of $22 for 6-inch Pipe. The Soil Pipe 
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works the past week made a shipment of their Pipe from 
Bessemer to China, illustrating the fact that Birmingham 
products are now going to every part of the world. 

There has been some talk of the closing down of some 
of our furnaces. In some quarters the matter has been 
under consideration, but it is now probable that it will be 
abandoned. As soon as the Iron market gets its second wind 
affairs will wear their normal clothes. 


—~—--e—___—_ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, March 1, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—Another meeting of the Ore producers was 
held this week, and the results were as devoid of any satis- 
factory agreement as the last one. The session adjourned 
Monday afternoon without date for another call, and this 
is taken to indicate the hopelessness of the interests con- 
cerned finding any common ground upon which they can 
stand. The leading interests are holding out for a mainte- 
nance of prices, and in this programme the smaller producer 
is fearful of his market. While there is still a chance that 
the differences may be adjusted, there is little probability 
that the radical position taken by each can be brought close 
enough to effect a compromise. 

Pig Iron.—It is too early to note the effect of the ap- 
pearance of the Steel Corporation as a Pig Iron buyer, but 
it is regarded as highly probable that the stimulus of the 
big order just placed will be more clearly marked within 
another week. Southern furnaces are, of course, still out 
of this territory. The Coke situation is badly congested, and 
the car shortage promises to be further complicated by the 
railroads protecting themselves against the contingency of a 
failure upon the part of the coal operators and miners com- 
ing to an agreement at the joint conference in Indianapolis 
this week. With the miners’ wage question settled, the car 
situation will readily work out, but otherwise serious con- 
gestion can scarcely be obviated. Prices remain unchanged, 
good 72-hour Foundry Coke being quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 
at the oven; good Furnace Coke, $1.50 to $1.60. Pig Iron 
prices are quoted, f.o.b. cars, Cleveland, as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $13.75 to $14.00 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Northern Coke, No. 8 Foundry........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ -++- tO 28.45 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1........+.0.:. 19.50 to 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............:. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Some good sales have been 
reported in Bars, indicating a better market than in other 
lines. Minimum Bar Iron prices in this market are 1.35c., 
Cleveland. ‘The tonnage in Steel Bars continues of fairly 
large volume, and seemingly the trade is still in anticipation 
of an advance in prices, although the larger mills do not ap- 
pear to give much credence to such talk. A considerable 
amount of new business has been reported closed up, and 
specifications are coming in. Plates and Sheet material are 
in little demand, and spring work is showing no signs of 
opening up as yet. The competition on Hoops has reached 
an acute stage, upon which there is now an open market at 
1.30c., Pittsburgh. No one, however, is willing to contract 
ahead at these figures. In Structural Shapes and Plates 
the market is still quiet. 


Old Material.—Quotations are still largely nominal in 
the Scrap market, scarcity in certain lines serving to bolster 
prices with comparatively little to record in the actual move- 
ment of material. A transaction was reported in Old+Iron 
Rails at an advance of $4 over the previous market, or $20 
per ton. We quote as follows, all gross tons: Old Steel 
Rails, $14 to $15; Old Car Wheels, $13.50 to $14.50; Rail- 
road Malleable, $11.25 to $12.25; Heavy Melting Steel, $12. 
All net tons: Cast Borings, $5; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $12 
to $12.50; No. 1 Busheling, $11 to $12; Wrought Turnings, 
$7.50; Iron Car Axles, $18; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $11.50 to $12; 
Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 

oe 

Helps for St. Louis Visitors.—As the time is rapidly 
approaching for the opening of the Universal Exposition 
at St. Louis, the exposition authorities are beginning to 
distribute literature giving the kind of information spe- 
cially desired by intending visitors. A collection received 
this week comprises several pamphlets. One gives a 
ground plan of the fair, a map of St. Louis and a sketch 
of the transportation facilities. Another gives a list of 
the special days and events during the exposition. The 
number of conventions will exceed 300, while 396 special 
events and celebrations have been arranged to take place 
on the grounds. The third pamphlet gives a list of hotels, 
boarding houses and private individuals offering accom- 
modations to visitors, with the prices asked. The ex- 
position opens on April 30 and closes on December 1. 
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New Publications. 


Handbuch der Eisenhuettenkunde. By A. Ledebur, 
Professor at the Royal Saxon School of Mines, Frei- 
berg. Fourth revised edition. Published by Arthur 
Felix, Leipzig. 

Professor Ledebur’s “ Handbook of the Metallurgy of 
Iron ” is probably, in the land of its origin, the work most 
generally referred to by the men who put into practice 
the processes and principles described therein. Unlike 
some more pretentious works on the same subject, the 
author does not seek to describe in detail methods of 
working which have long been abandoned; but, unless 
they are of exceptional interest, he passes them by to de- 
vote his time to problems of more immediate interest. 
Following the division of the subject most usual in Ger- 
many, and which, on both scientific and practical grounds, 
is undoubtedly the best, the work is divided into three 
parts. 

The first is a general introduction to the metallurgy 
of iron, the second is devoted to the blast furnace and its 
product, while the third and largest treats of the proc- 
esses by which pig iron is converted into steel or wrought 
iron. 

The first part opens with a few pages devoted to the 
nomenclature and history of the metal. The nomen- 
clature agreed upon in 1876 in Philadelphia is generally 
used in Germany, although its introduction elsewhere has 
proven impossible, because the older terminology was too 
firmly planted. The history of iron is now generally con- 
ceded to go back to prehistoric time, and the theory that 
there was a “ Bronze Age” when iron was unknown, is 
now no longer held. In the first period of its history, a 
malleable metal was extracted direct from the ore, the 
second period was characterized by the production of a 
molten metal, used either for castings or for subsequent 
refining, while the third period, beginning about half a 
century ago, was made possible by the invention of proc- 
esses yielding in a molten state a metal capable of be- 
ing forged or rolled. Other sections of this first part are 
devoted to combustion, reduction and the production of 
heat in general, to the various kinds of fuel, the most 
space naturally being given to the manufacture of coke, 
to furnace types and refractories, to slags and to ores and 
their preparation for the furnace. 

The last and most important section is that which 
treats of the metallurgical chemistry of iron. The rela- 
tions of the metal to each of the other elements are dealt 
with in detail, and at a length corresponding to the im- 
portance of the subject. The pages devoted to the rela- 
tions between iron and carbon are especially worthy of 
careful reading, particularly by those who have been over- 
whelmed by the flood of literature on this subject which 
recent years have produced, and who have given up the 
attempt to keep track of all the newly discovered car- 
bides. 

The second part of the work, devoted to the blast fur- 
nace and its products, is, in a measure, disappointing. 
The reader who is familiar with modern American prac- 
tice will incline to the opinion that the work is somewhat 
behind the times. This is, to a great extent, due to the 
fact that the mechanical problems, the successful solu- 
tion of which has made the iron industry of this country 
what it is to-day, are in Germany scarcely considered as 
coming within the province of the metallurgist. They 
belong to the domain of the mechanical engineer, and 
handbooks of metallurgy devote but little space to them. 
In the greater part of their mechanical equipment, Euro- 
pean furnaces are behind those of this country, a position 
which is amply justified by the relative cost of labor. In 
one respect, however, the Germans are in the van of prog- 
ress—namely, in the utilization of furnace gas in gas 
engines—and it is therefore surprising to find this sub- 
ject passed over by the professor in a single line. On the 
other hand, the purely metallurgical side of the business 
is treated in full, and with a clearness leaving nothing to 
be desired. The chapter on the chemical and physical 
changes which are effected in the blast furnace (pp. 554- 
586) is an exceptionally lucid exposition of the subject. 

The third part of the work, devoted to the various 
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processes for the conversion of pig metal into wrought 
iron or steel is divided into seven chapters: 1. Classifica- 
tion, Properties and Testing. 2. Machinery (hammers, 
presses, rolling mills, &¢c.). 3. The Manufacture of 
Wrought Iron. 4. The Manufacture of Steel (crucible, 
Bessemer and open hearth). 5. Malleable Cast Iron. 6. 
Cement Steel. 7. Finishing Processes. Here again the 
discussion of the chemical or purely metallurgical ques: 
tions involved will strike the American reader as being 
far in advance of the treatment accorded to the mechan- 
ical problems. Furthermore, an undue amount of space 
seems to be devoted to branches of the business, which are 
to-day of subordinate importance, whereas the Bessemer 
and open hearth processes might advantageousiy have 
been treated in greater detail. Less than two pages are 
devoted to the Bertrand-Thiel and Talbot processes, while 
that of Monell is not mentioned. 

In general, it may be said that the whole work handles 
principles in masterly style, but in details of processes is 
hardly up to date. This is better than if the reverse were 
the case, as the practical end of the business can be 
learned only in the mill, while the principles on which 
the practice is based can be most advantageously learned 
from study. The illustrations number over 400, and are 
of very unequal merit, some of them being almost pre- 
historic, while many are quite modern. A more intimate 
acquaintance with the steel industry of this country on 
the part of the author would probably lead to numerous 
corrections in future editions. It is only fair, however, 
to point out that the work is written for German readers, 
and that many processes and machines which, if they 
ever existed here, have long since been consigned to the 
scrap pile, are still working in Europe and working to 
good advantage. 

A translation of this handbook, with sundry changes 
to conform to American conditions, would, without doubt, 
be a very useful aid both to students and practical men. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL, a pioneer boiler manufacturer of 
Dubuque, Iowa, died last week from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, aged 73 years. He was born in London, and came 
to America 50 years ago, settling in Chicago. Later he 
removed to Dubuque, where he embarked in the boiler 
manufacturing business in 1861. 

ABRAHAM NEAFTIE, who for nearly 50 years was con- 
nected with the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company of 
Philadelphia, for most of that time as superintendent 
of the machinery department, died February 21 at his 
home in Philadelphia, aged 80 years, from blood poison- 
ing following a dog bite. Mr. Neafie was a brother of the 
late Jacob G. Neafie, president of the Neafie & Levy Com- 
pany. He was born and educated in Philadelphia, and 
was actively employed at the shipyard up to a year ago. 

Henry TOoLies, one of the pioneers in the Connecticut 
lock industry, died at his residence in New Britain, Conn., 
Sunday, the 28th inst., aged 82 years. Mr. Tolles was a 
native of Plymouth, and moved to New Britain in 1844, 
going to work in the lock department of North & Stanley, 
where he remained until that concern was merged into 
Russell & Erwin. Entering the employ of that firm, his 
inventive ability was of great usefulness in their lock de- 
partment. After remaining out of business for two years, 
Mr. Tolles started the lock department of P. & F. Corbin, 
with whom he remained for 16 years, until he went with 
the Sargents of New Haven, where he did much to build 
up their lock department. After three years he returned 
to New Britain to round out his life in retirement. 

Cou. Jere BAXTER died at Nashville, Tenn., February 
29, after a short illness. He was born in that city Feb- 
ruary 11, 1852. His father, Judge Nathaniel Baxter, was 
a leading jurist. Before he had attained the age of 30 he 
was president of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad. 
He built the town of Sheffield, Ala.; organized the South 
Pittsburg Town Company, and did much to open up the 
coal and iron fields. Of late years he had devoted most of 
his time to railroad affairs. Few men have played a more 
important part in the history of Tennessee or have done 
more to develop its resources. 
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New York. 


New York, March 2, 1904. 


Pig Iron.—The tonnage coming up for the second quarter 
of the year is somewhat disappointing. Leading consumers 
show considerable hesitation. They put forward inquiries 
for round lots and then apparently retire without having 
covered requirements. In Eastern Pennsylvania sales of 
Basic Pig, to the extent of about 10,000 tons, have been made 
at a shade under $13.75, delivered. We quote Northern No. 
1 Foundry, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $14 to $14.75; 
No. 2 Plain, $13.25 to $13.75, and Gray Forge, $13 to $13.50, 
tidewater. ‘Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted $13 
to $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $12.50 to $12.75 for No. 3 
Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The market is exceedingly quiet, and the 
price of Standard Sections remains unchanged at $28, at 
mill. Thus far the requirements of the railroads have been 
on a limited scale, some of them having carried over consider- 
able tonnage from last year. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The orders of the past week have been 
confined to lots of a few hundred tons. These have been fair- 
ly numerous, but have been the subject of quite sharp com- 
petition. While the Eastern foundries are generally well 
supplied with work, it is understood that one or two have 
been a little more anxious to secure new business and have 
therefore made prices necessary to get it. The prospects 
continue as bright as ever for a good trade this spring. Man- 
ufacturers have found their operations rather hampered for 
some time by the inclement weather, which has interfered 
greatly with deliveries on contracts. Carload lots are quoted 
at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch, and $27 for 12-inch 
upward, at tidewater, with special prices on large quantities, 
depending upon the desirability of the order. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Eastern Plate mills are 
gradually geting into much better shape, having secured or- 
ders from all sections of the territory which they cover. Al- 
though these orders are not large, they have latterly been 
considerably more numerous, enabling the mills to operate 
more regularly. In this immediate vicinity small orders 
are coming out more freely, and sales agents are reporting a 
more satisfactory condition of affairs. The export inquiry 
is good, some fair sized lots now being under negotiation. 
tons placed th past week is stated to have been entered at he 
higher prices recently established, and the largest buyers ap- 
pear to be unable to secure concessions. An order for 1700 
tons placed the past week is stated to have been entered at the 
full price. The demand, while not very brisk, appears to be 
sufticient to satisfy the mills now in operation. Quite a 
number of those serving this territory are understood to be 
shut down at present from various causes. We quote, at 
tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.74%. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.84\%4c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in carload lots are 
1.74%4c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.8444c. to 2c. for Flange, 1.9414c. 
to 2.10c. for Marine and 1.94léc. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, ac- 
cording to specification. Common Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c.: 


Refined Bars, 1.44%4c. to 1.50c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.4414c. to 
1.50c. 


Old Material.—The situation is unsatisfactory for deal- 
ers and consumers. Railroad companies are making efforts 
to sell direct, but expect to secure outside prices. Dealers 
find themselves unable to purchase except at rates which they 
consider too high, and after they have ventured to make a 
purchase find it very difficult to turn it over at even a smal! 
profit. Consumers claim that current prices are too high 
in comparison with market rates on their finished products, 
and are purchasing as sparingly as possible in the hope that 
when weather conditions improve Old Material may weaken 
considerably. Approximate prices per gross ton, New York 
and vicinity, are as follows: 


I SN a rg Ne $16.00 to $16.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
OS Rarer 17.00 to 18.00 
So 6 5 u'6 god eee ade Oe ide 11.50 to 12.50 
. ko Re SS eee 18.00 to 18.50 
ee er eer eee 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 15.00 to 15.50 
SIE, OE GRID. 5 a nn vane sv 00 weds 14.00 to 14.50 
I nt ind eRe bee cues 10.00 to 10.50 
CGudimery Tat From. ......ccccscnccr 7.00 to 7.50 
Ra 6a 5's np d'co.g Wb. b were wing 5.00 to 5.50 
pis Re” ere 7.50to 8.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast............... 11.50 tog 12.00 
PE UES 65 GCN Dba Kew een ws eo ¥6.0 sme 9.50 to 10.50 


J. H. Beckwith and H. C. Beckwith have formed a part- 
nership under the style of Beckwith Brothers, succeeding the 
old firm of Hubbell-Beckwith Company, and are located at 
1413 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. They will continue 


to act as direct mill representatives for the sale of Iron and 
Steel products. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


While transactions in the main have been light, the gen- 
eral tendency in prices of industrial stocks has been toward 
higher values. The most important movement occurred in 
American Can preferred, which suddenly became quite active 
on Monday and Tuesday, the increased buying being at- 
tributed to the expectation of the early payment of another 
dividend. This stock was quoted at 34% last Thursday, and 
closed on Tuesday at 4014, the common stock sympathetically 
advancing from 3% to 5%. Part of the advance was lost on 
Wednesday. The United States Steel stocks showed more 
activity from day to day than any of the others. The com- 
mon advanced from 1054 on Thursday to 11 on Tuesday, the 
preferred from 5454 to 56%, and the new 5 per cent. bonds 
from 71% to 72%. The last sales reported up to 1.30 p. m. 
on Wednesday were made at the following prices: Car & 
Foundry common 1914, preferred 68; Locomotive common 
2214, preferred 80%4; Colorado 31; Pressed Steel common 28, 
preferred 69; Railway Spring common 24%, preferred 73; 
Republic common 7%, preferred 41; Sloss-Sheffield common 
37, preferred 81; Tennessee 35%; United States Steel com- 
mon 11, preferred 56%, new 5’s 7244. 

Dividends.—Cambria Iron Company have declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 1. 

The International Silver Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 1. 





Metal Market. 


New York, March 2, 1904. 


Pig Tin.—The market is extremely quiet, and the weak- 
ness which was displayed a little more than a week ago has 
continued. Prices have eased off further and there is an 
entire absence of any element of strength. Prices are as 
follows: Spot, 28c. to 28.40c.; March and April, 27.20c. to 
27.50c. Ex-stock is freely offered at 28.25c. without finding 
purchasers. The London market closed as follows to-day: 
Spot, £124 2s. 6d.; futures, £124 10s. The monthly statistics 
as prepared by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal 
Exchange, show as follows: 

Deliveries into consumption were good, amounting to 
2800 tons. The total for the first two months of this year 
shows a decrease of 1000 tons, as compared with the same 
period of last year. 

The combined deliveries of London and Holland for 
February were 111 tons less than last year. For the first 
two months of this year the decrease is 64 tons, as compared 
with the same period of last year. 

Shipments from the Straits for February were 1213 tons 
larger than for the same month of last year. For the first 
two months of this year the increase amounts to 1581 tons, as 
compared with the same period of last year. 

Australia shipped 86 tons more in February, as compared’ 
with the same month of last year. The total increase for 
the first two months of this year amounts to 114 tons, as 
compared with the same period of last year. 

The total visible supply on February 29 is 156 tons above 
that of February 28 of last year. 

The- total statistics for Europe and the United States 
show : 


Tons. 
Total visible supply February 29, 1904.............. 16,450) 
Against visible supply January 31, 1904.............. 17,115 
Against visible supply February 28, 1903............ 16,294 


Copper—lIs dull and uninteresting. No new feature has 
developed during the week under review. Prices are un- 
changed, and as follows: Lake, 12.5 to 12.75c.; Elec- 
trolytic and Casting, 12.3714c. to 12.621%4c. These prices can 
be shaded %&e. The London market shows further weakness 
and a considerable decline as compared with last week. Clos- 
ing cables to-day name: Spot, £56 15s.; futures, £55 15s. ; 
Best Selected, £59 15s. As noted last week, the exports for 
the month of February have fallen off heavily as compared 
with the preceding month. The total exportation for the 
month aggregated 16,842 gross tons. The total exports 
since January 1, 1904, exclusive of Southern ports for Feb- 
ruary were 45,927 tons, as against 19,413 tons in same pe- 
riod in 1908. During the same month the following arrived 
at New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia by steamers only: 
From Burope, toms Copper... .ccccsssccccccccscevcess 651 
From Mexico, tons Copper 1,469 
From Spain, tons Ores 10,427 

Pig Lead.—Another advance was made on Monday by 
the American Smelting & Refining Company. It amounted 
to 10c., their new quotations being based on 4.50c. for 50-ton 
lots of Desilverized, shipment within 30 days. Strict spot 
is quoted here at 4.60c. to 4.65c. London advanced to £11 
17s. 6d. 

Spelter—Is firm and higher. The demand is reported 
to be good, an excellent trade continuing with galvanizers 
and the Wire trade. Spot is now quoted here 5.05c. to 5.15c. 


St. Louis quotes 4.82%4c., and the London market has again 
advanced to £22 2s. 6d. 


Antimony.—The market is firm, but unchanged. At the 
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close to-day Cookson’s was quoted at 7%c. to 8c.; Hallett’s 
at 7c. to 714¢., and other brands at 6c. to 6%c. 

Nickel.—This metal is held firmly, with the usual vol- 
ume of business passing. Large lots are quoted at 40c. to 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The tone of the market is steady. Flasks 
of 7642 Ibs. are quoted at $47 to $47.50. London quotes 
£8 5s. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is very quiet, and 
the market as a whole presents a dull appearance, trans- 
actions being of an ordinary type, and the outlook not very 
favorable. Quotations, meanwhile, are unchanged on the 
basis of $3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.64, New York. At Swansea the market is 
unchanged at 11 shillings 1% pence. 


We are indebted to the American Metal Company of this 
city for the following statement of the world’s production of 
Spelter compiled by Henry R. Merton & Co., Limited, Lon 
don : 














1903. 1902. 1901. 
Gross Gross Gross 
tons. tons. tons. 
Belgium, Rhine and Holland... 215,690 200,140 199,285 
EE £5. 2. % bibbs cack bene Oe ees 6 116,835 115,280 106,385 
GUE, CUNEO 6 a's ness owasews 43,415 39,610 30,055 
France and Spain............ 27,920 27,030 27,265 
po a? i eee 9,025 8,460 7,700 
_, |” BRS ae er ee 9,745 8,150 5,935 
NN ia wiiiile Ela elern sw ate 422,630 398,670 376,625 
United States of America...... 139,695 138,090 122,830 
NH ie atuadinte bat ween 562,325 536,760 499,455 
Average price of spelter, ex- 
Mn, SERS Ss hh ors ec wane ws £20 17s. 5d. £18 11s. £17 Os. 7d. 
Imports of spelter into Eng- 
land, according to the Board : = 
of Trade returns, tons...... 85,176 88,276 68,454 
—————».-e—_—_ 


A Fruitless Conference on Molders’ Wages. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 
A three-days’ conference between officers of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, seeking to adopt a national basic wage 
agreement, ended without an agreement being made. The 
meeting was called primarily to adjust a wage scale for 
750 union molders of Indianapolis now working under 
last year’s agreement. ‘The foundrymen said they could 
not re-sign the old scale on account of competition. 


—_9+e—— 


The American Brass Company Elect Officers.—At 
the annual meeting of the American Brass Company, re- 
cently held at Waterbury, Conn., the following board of 
officers were elected: President, Charles Ff’. Brooker ; first 
vice-president, Edward L. Frisbie, Jr.; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. Cowles; third vice-president, James S. Elton; 
secretary and treasurer, John P. Elton; assistant sec- 
retary, James A. Doughty; directors, John J. Sinclair, 
Edward Holbrook, Thomas B. Kent, T. B. Burnham, Gor- 
don W. Burnham, A. A. Cowles, D. Willis James and C. 
H. Dodge of New York; Charles F. Brooker of Ansonia, 
Conn.; Edward L. Frisbie, Jr., James S. Elton and John 
P. Elton of Waterbury, and James A. Doughty and E. T. 
Coe of Torrington, Conn. 


a 


Last week a disastrous fire swept over the business 
section of Rochester, N. Y., destroying property valued at 
nearly $4,000,000. Most of the loss was sustained by three 
of the five large department stores in the city, and there 
were no manufacturing plants damaged to any extent, 
the fire confining itself to the retail district. Happily, 
there were no casualties beyond a slight injury to one of 
the firemen. 


The Crossen Machine Works, general machinists, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, 
intend to rebuild at once and some of the material is al- 
ready on the ground. The new buildings will be erected 
of tile, with gravel roof. The main building will be 45 
by 100 feet. 


Fritz Gleim, formerly manager of the Rockhill fur- 
naces, has accepted the position of director of the blast 
furnaces and coke works of the Societa Elba at Porto- 
ferraio, Elba, Italy. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, March 2, 1904. 


Evidences of improvement are to be found in several 
branches of the machinery trade. Some fairly good sized 
orders were booked by machine tool dealers, and their mail 
during the last week has brought assurances of further bet- 
terment of trade to materialize in the near future. Some of 
the long anticipated railroad propositions appear to be ap- 
proaching the stage of consummation. In electric traveling 
cranes there has been special activity in this city. This is 
largely due to the interest attached to the big order of the 
International Steam Pump Company. Members of the en- 
gine boiler and steam specialty trades are showing marked 
signs of hopefulness, and we are informed on good authority 
that the large electric projects which have been contem- 
plated for the Metropolitan district are evincing considerable 
more life than they have displayed for some time past. In 
this connection a good deal of attention is being paid to the 
project of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
who contemplate the construction of a power station in the 
Hackensack Meadows, which, we are informed, is to form 
the nucleus around which a gigantic high tension station is to 
be built to eventually supply all of the electric railway lines 
in Northern New Jersey. 

The agitation toward the construction in New York City 
of a high pressure salt water pumping system for the ex- 
tinguishing of large fires is being watched most keenly by 
the machinery and allied trades. The subject is receiving 
much serious attention from the municipal authorities, headed 
by Mayor McClellan, as well as the public spirited merchants 
and manufacturers located in the congested section of the 
city. The carrying out of this project will necessitate the 
purchase of an immense quantity of high pressure water 
piping, hydrants and fittings, as well as equipment for sev- 
eral high pressure pumping stations. The station and sys- 
tem at Philadelphia, which was illustrated and described in 
The Iron Age under the date of January 21, has been in- 
spected by several city officials, and will doubtless prove the 
model upon which the New York system will be planned, pro- 
vided it is carried through. 

The builders of milling machines, who recently held a 
meeting in Buffalo and decided upon the standardization of 
certain dimensions of their machines, are now sending 
announcements to the trade, giving the new standard sizes 
which they adopted. We are advised that practically all of 
the prominent builders of milling machines have joined this 
movement, and the feeds shown in the following table will 
hereafter be used on all of the machines, as shown by the 
sizes named: 








Size of machine. 7 -———F eed. 





— ee 

Plain. Longitudinal. Vertical. Cross. 

No. 0 18 15 6 

No. 1 24 19 7 
*No. 1% 24 19 7 
*No, 2 28 19 8 
*No. 3 34 20 10 
*No. 4 42 20 12 
*No. 5 50 21 £3 

Universal. 

No. 1 20 18 7 
*No. 1% 20 18 7 
*No. 2 25 18 8 
*No. 3 30 19 10 
*No. 4 35 20 12 


* Machines of these sizes are to be back geared. 


We are officially advised that the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company have acquired complete control of the Milwaukee 
Machine Tool Company, and have purchased the equipment 
of their plant, which has been removed to Plainfield, N. J., 
and consolidated with the Pond. The heavy turret lathe, 
which has been the product of the Milwaukee company, will 
be produced by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company at their 
Plainfield plant. The line of sizes, we are advised, will be ex- 
tended so as to give this company a complete line of ma- 
chines of this type. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have issued a fair- 
ly good sized list of machine tools which are to be pur- 
chased for installation in the company’s new car building 
and repair plant located at Wilmington, Del. It will be re- 
called that the buildings comprising this plant were erected 
some time ago, and only a very small portion of the equipment 
purchased at the time. he present list contemplates the in- 
stallation of medium and heavy sized tools, but we understand 
that with even other purchases the plant will only be part- 
ly equipped. In the annual report of H. A. Cassatt, presi- 
dent of the company, attention is called to the extensive im- 
provements under way at the Juniata shops at Altoona, the 
new repair shops at Blair Furnace, as well as at Fairview, 
and at the Meadow shops near Jersey City.‘ The report 
states that during the last year the enormous sum of $11,830,- 
780.90 was expended for equipment and shop tools and ma- 
chinery. Of this amount it will be appreciated that a very 
large portion was expended for the first named item, which, 
of course, includes rolling stock. 

President Truesdale of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, in his annual report, also calls attention 
to the very extensive improvements which the company are 
making in the way of shop extension. One very important 
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item is the announcement of a project which looks toward 
the construction of new and modern passenger car repair 
shops to be located near Hoboken during the coming year. 
We are advised, however, that the plans in this connection 
are not sufficiently advanced to furnish a comprehensive 
statement as to the details. The following passage in Presi- 
dent Truesdale’s report will be read with considerable interest 
in the machinery trade: 

“The management is convinced from its own experience 
as well as that of other railways during recent years that 
absolutely the first requisite to successful railway admin- 
istration is the provision of ample motive power, and rolling 
stock of large capacity and modern design, for the traffic to 
be moved. Scarcely second in importance is the provision of 
sufficient roundhouse and shop facilities, equipped with the 
best and most modern labor saving appliances and tools to 
properly care for and promptly repair its equipment. 

‘No expenditure wisely and judiciously made, however 
large, can be fairly open to criticism that will attain these 
ovjects, and nothing short of their attainment can achieve 
satisfactory operating results on any railway having a traffic 
approximating in volume that of this company, no matter 
how favorable the grades, alignment or other physical fea- 
tures of such railway may be.” 

The following dispatch which we have received from 
Scranton outlines further extensive operations placed under 
way by this company : 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany will in a short time erect machine shops in Scranton, 
Pa., where will be concentrated all the manufacturing and 
repair work of the coal mining department of the company. 
Much work that is now done by outside concerns will then be 
done in the company’s own shops.” 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad have concluded the pur- 
chase of about $75,000 worth of machine tools for equipping 
their new shops at Winnipeg, Canada. The orders were 
placed through their Montreal office, and went to a very large 
extent to houses in this country, the greater portion being 
captured by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, through their 
New York office, 149 Broadway, have recently sold to the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company six of their heading, 
forging and upsetting machines, ranging in sizes from 114 to 
5 inches. The machines will be installed in their new shops at 
Montreal and Winnipeg. 

Matters. are approaching a point where the Armour Car 
Lines, 205 La Salle street, Chicago, are getting up to the 
subject of equipment for their new shops. So far as ascer- 
tained at this time, a traveling crane and transfer table will 
be required. These shops will comprise a number of build- 
ings, the two largest of which will be an erecting shop, 64 
x 140 feet, and a machine and blacksmith shop, 50 x 150 
feet. 

We are advised on excellent authority that the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., have decided to embark 
in the manufacture of alternating current apparatus. This 
in connection with their present line of direct current ma- 
chinery will place them in a position to enter the electrical 
field very much more aggressively than heretofore. The 
company have been expending considerable money for addi- 
tional machinery equipment, and it is probable that within a 
very ‘short time the new departure as to product will force 
the company to extend their works still further. There has 
been some talk in the trade of late to the effect that this 
company also entertain building a steam turbine, but this 
lacks confirmation. 

The D. E. Whiton Machine Company, New London, Conn., 
have added a 5-inch revolving centering machine to their line, 
it being a new size of a machine already manufactured by 
the company. It has a capacity from 4 to 5 inches. 

General Electric interests have secured one of the largest 
contracts for electrical apparatus ever awarded to an Ameri- 
can company by a European country. The contract is for 
the equipment of the Yerkes underground roads in London 
and has been awarded to the British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, who are controlled by the General Electric Company. 
In amount it approximates $7,000,000 and covers motors for 
480 cars, each of which will aggregate 500 horse-power. 

A complete line of wood working machinery and some 
machine tools are required by the Buffalo Tool & Machine 
Company, 176-186 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. The company 
recently had a fire at their plant which did considerable 
damage, and it is thought that some power equipment will 
also be needed. 

Bradley hammers and alligator shears to cut 3-inch 
squares are required by the Eclipse Rolling Mill & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., who are erecting a new plant, 70 x 
250 feet, at East Birmingham, which they expect to have in 
operation by April. W. H. Graham is president; E. F. Row- 
ley, vice-president; J. J. Wirth, secretary and treasurer, and 
T. J. Rowley, general manager. 

Plans are being prepared by the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, who have recently absorbed all of the 
electric railways and electric and gas lighting companies in 
New Jersey, for a new high tension electric power station 
to be erected on the outskirts of Jersey City on the Hacken- 
sack Meadows. A very large tract of land has been obtained 
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with a view of making this in time the principal generating 
station in the northern portion of the State for trolley serv- 
ice. It is intended to transmit the high voltage current to 
transformer stations located at different points along the lines 


to be operated. At present the plans of the company contem- 
plate the construction of an initial station of 10,000 k.w. to 
supply power to the Jersey City trolley lines. Official an- 
nouncement of the project is being withheld until the plans 
are further toward completion. 

The Power Specialty Company, New York, have recently 
received orders for their Foster steam superheaters of the 
separately fired type for use in connection with the boilers at 
the power stations of the Laclede Power Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Williamsport Passenger Railway Company, 
Williamsport, Pa. Of the combined type contracts have late- 
ly been awarded for Babcock & Wilcox boilers and Foster 
superheaters for the United States naval gun factory at 
Washington, and the Columbian Improvement Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., for which Stone & Webster, Boston, are 
the engineers. 

Dexter Lambert of New York has purchased the Far- 
uumsville cotton mills in Grafton, Mass., and announces that 
he will equip the plant as a silk mill. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 15 for the follow- 
ing supplies for the New York Navy Yard: 

Class 1. Three 2, four 5, three 714, three 10, two 15 and 
one 25 horse-power electric motors. 

Class 2. One slow speed, six-pole, single field coil elec- 
tric motor of 14% horse-power. 

Class 3. Two 35 and four 15 kw. motor generators. 

Class 4. Two 16, four 24 and four 50 kw. generating sets 
and spare parts. 

Class 52. One turret head bolt cutting machine. 

Class 53. One power punching and shearing press, with 
18-inch throat. 

Class 54. One 8-foot squaring shear, with capacity for % 
inch sheet steel. 

Class 55. One 2-inch double head bolt cutter. 

Class 56. One heavy self feed ripsaw machine suited to 
carry saws up to 24 inches diameter with a 20 horse-power 
motor. 

Class 57. Two new model 14-inch gibbed carriage engine 
lathes with 6-foot bed. 

Class 58. One giant dimension planer, electrically driven, 
to work material 30 inches wide and 24 inches thick. 

Class 59. One six-roll double surface planing machine, 
electrically driven, to work 30 inches wide. 

On Marck 8 bids will be opened at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, for a 
quantity of supplies for the New York Navy Yard, includ- 
ing 30 portable rivet forges. 

Bids are wanted until March 22 for electrical and other 
supplies for the Portsmouth and Boston navy yards. 

The following are the bids opened February 10 by the 
engineer of the Eleventh Light House district for furnishing 
fog signal boilers and machinery for the Middle Island, Mich., 
light station : 

Item 1, complete apparatus; 2, boilers, &c.; 3, engines, 
&c.; 4, pipe and fitings. 

Optenberg & Sonneman, Sheboygan, Wis., item 1, $2625, 
accepted. 

Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., item 
1, $3100; 3, $900: 4, $200. 

Fulton Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., item 1, $3122; 2, 
$2347 ; 3, $560; 4, $215. 

Lawrence D. Weaning, Cleveland, Ohio, item 1, $3700; 
2, $2640; 3, $850; 4, $210. 

C. C. Wormer Machinery Company, Detroit, Mich., item 
1, $3862; 2, $2755; 3, $887; 4, $220. 

S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., item 2, 
$2990. . 

Detroit Lead Pipe & Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich., 
item, 4, $190. 

A. Harveys Sons Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., item 4, 
$118.18. 

C. C. Wormer Machinery Company, item 2, $1985. 

Business in electric traveling cranes was given a great 
impetus this week by the closing of contracts by the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company, New York, for 16 of the 27 
cranes specifications for which were issued last November. 
and which formed the largest crane proposition ever placed 
before the trade. The order, which was placed with the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, included two 30- 
ton cranes, with 58 feet span; one 20-ton crane, with 59 feet 
span; two 20-ton cranes, with 58 feet span; two 15-ton 
cranes, wih 59 feet span; one 10-ton crane, with 59 feet 
span: four 5-ton cranes, with 37 feet span, and four 5-ton 
cranes with 27 feet span. The 20-ton cranes and larger are 
to have four motors and the smaller ones three motors. This 
leaves about a dozen of the original list of cranes yet to be 
purchased. It is the intention of the International Steam 
Pump Company to issue new specifications for the remaining 
lot, which will range in capacity from 5 to 50 tons. Specifi- 
cations have not yet been drawn up for a large part of the 
machine tool equipment to be installed in their new plant at 
Harrison, N. J., and nothing definite is likely to be settled 
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until at least part of the plant is occupied. 
ment to be moved will be the foundry. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad are still 
in the market for one 50-ton crane for Yonkers and one 50- 
ton crane for Port Morris, N. Y. These are the points at 
which are to be erected the power stations in their scheme of 
electrifying the New York terminus of the road. They are 
also in the market for a 40-ton crane for the handling of ma- 
terial at their Carroll street freight yards in Buffalo. 

The equipment of the new steel casting plant of the Baldt 
Steel Company, at New Castle, Del., which has been under 
construction for some time, will include five traveling cranes, 
ranging in capacity up to 30 tons. The order for these cranes 
was recently placed with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York. 

An order has been placed by the Manila Construction 
Company, 49 Exchange place, New York, with the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Company for a 30-ton traveling crane to be in- 
stalled in the new power house of the Manila Electric Rail- 
road and Light Company at Manila, P. I. The Manila Con- 
struction Company have had in charge the purchasing of the 
equipment for this plant, and within the past few months 
have placed several important contracts. 

—_——_-_—.§--- 


New York Employers’ Organizations Getting To- 
gether.—A federation of employers’ organizations in 
New York City is one of the probabilities of the near 
future. The matter was discussed on March 1 at an 
informal dinner of secretaries of the various employers’ 
associations. William K. Fertig, secretary of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, presided at the din- 
ner, and Henry C. Hunter, secretary of the New York 
Metal Trades Association, was the toastmaster. The 
largest individual organization represented was the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, itself a central 
body with which about 100 subordinate employers’ asso- 
ciations are affiliated. Among the other organizations 
represented were the Lager Beer Brewers’ Board of 
Trade, the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Lithographers’ Association East, the Wholesale Hat Man- 


The first depart- 


ufacturers’ Association, the Tugboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion, the United Typothetz, the Jewelers’ Association 
and the Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association. Messrs. 


lertig and Hunter were appointed as a committee to 
draw up a plan of organization to be submitted to a 
meeting to be called within two weeks. It will hold 
the same relation to employers’ associations that the 
Central Federation Union does to the unions, affording 
an opportunity to exchange views and keep posted on 
the general industrial situation. 
a 

The six open hearth furnaces which have just been 
completed at the Carnegie Steel Company’s works at South 
Sharon, Pa., will be started within a short time. The 
other eight open hearth furnaces at this plant are in full 
operation. All are 50-ton furnaces. Work on blast fur- 
naces Nos. 2 and 3 at this plant is being pushed as fast as 
possible by the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, who 
have the contract for all the iron work. It is probable 
that one stack will be blown in early in April, and the 
other will be ready in July. No. 3 stack of the Shenango 
Furnace Company, at New Castle, Pa., will be started in 
a few days, and No. 1 stack will be put in blast within two 
weeks. 


The Fischer Foundry & Machine Company, South Side, 
Pittsburgh, builders of rolling mill machinery, glass 
works, &c., desire us to state as strongly as possible that 
the report that they intend to remove their plant from 
Pittsburgh to Connellsville, Pa., is entirely untrue and 
unwarranted. This report started several months ago, 
and despite the efforts of the company to stop its circula- 
tion, it is appearing regularly in the daily press and some 
of the trade papers. 


It is proposed to tunnel the hill separating the busi- 
ness section of Providence, R. I., and the East Side of the 
city, for the benefit of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, to shorten the distance between Provi- 
dence and Boston, which would benefit the through serv- 
ice between Boston and New York by the Shore Line. It 
is also suggested that the local street railway might use 
such a tunnel to advantage. The tunnel, as proposed, 


would be 1910 feet in length, and would pass under the 
best residential section of the city. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE recent course of things in the business world has 
7 not done much to strengthen public confidence in 
consolidations, or large aggregations of capital, in the 
prosecution of manufacturing or commercial enterprises. 
The extreme to which the principle has been carried has 
tended, indeed, to discredit it and to check its further 
application for the time being at least. The fact, how- 
ever, that there are unwise and disastrous mergers of 
interest must not be regarded as indicating that the 
principle itself is vicious and cannot be advantageously 
applied in effecting economies in production or distribu- 
tion. There are doubtless many cases in which the com- 
ing together of competitive interests into one ownership 
and direction is advantageous and gives the united in- 
terests a stronger position than they could have had 
separately. It must, therefore, be expected that from 
time to time there will be the announcement of con- 
solidations both in the manufacturing and commercial 
fields in the effort to diminish the evils which have re- 
sulted from the development of competition. 





It is in the manufacturing field that the principle of 
consolidation has thus far been most frequently applied 
and the results of its unwise application are most ob- 
vious. Other efforts to eliminate competition in this way 
will doubtless be made, even though the experience of 
the past, taken all in all, has been scarcely such as to 
make a presumption in favor of their success. In the 
commercial, as distinguished from the manufacturing, 
field there is, however, an opportunity in many places for 
merchants to come together and form one relatively 
strong organization out of two or more separate estab- 
lishments which were not only competing with one an- 
other but serving the public at a greater expense and 
with less efficiency than would be the case if under unity 
of ownership and management. This applies especially 
to retail houses and to the rapidly increasing number of 
those who are cultivating a wholesale business as the 
natural outgrowth of the enterprising prosecution of 
their retail trade. It is a matter worth considering by 
merchants generally whether or not, among other means 
of advancing their business interests, anything in the line 
of consolidation with competitors is to be thought of. 
There is no doubt, while in a multitude of cases the con- 
ditions are such as to preclude the hope of advantage 
from such an expedient, that in some localities the cir- 
cumstances are such as to make an effort in the direction 
of a union of interests worth considering. 


While we cannot but regret the war between Russia, a 
tried friend of the United States, and Japan, the nation 
in the Orient who is our most apt scholar, and both good 
customers, there are certain lessons from what has al- 
ready taken place in the contest which may be applied 
to the activities of mercantile life. From the somewhat 
confused reports which come to us it is evident that the 
smaller nation by thorough preparation, alertness and 
energy of action has succeeded in inflicting serious in- 
jury upon its great antagonist. An analogous condition 
of things is often found in the warfare $f the trade. 
Many a great business, relying upon its established 
strength, has felt, sometimes when too late to make up 
for lost time, the disastrous effects of the vigorous at- 
tacks of a younger and more agile competitor. In trade 
matters more than in the coming together of armies or 
of battle ships there is a certain advantage possessed by 
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the smaller competitor who ventures to assail great in- 
terests, for quickness and skill, directed by enthusiasm, 
go far to achieve success. Without attempting to con- 
jecture the result of the contest of nations, which may, 
unfortunately, become all too widely extended, the care- 
ful observer of the course of things in business life is 
reminded that many a house, small and insignificant at 
the outset, has little by little made for itself a place 
in the market at the expense of some overgrown concerh 
which looked with disdain upon its beginning. 


—_——_~+-e—___ 


Condition of Trade. 


Manufacturers generally refer to current business as 
of fair volume, and to the indications as pointing to good 
trade during the season. The orders which are coming in 
from jobbers are for the most part for the purpose of 
completing assortments rather than of covering future re- 
quirements. In this way the conservative disposition of 
the trade is reflected, which, however, is not carried to 
the extreme of excessive caution, resulting in a failure to 
keep stocks up to a good working completeness. With the 
general feeling that prices are to be expected to find grad- 
ually a lower level there is fortunately a good volume of 
business doing, with the probability that the demand will 
continue steady or liberal, according to local conditions. 
‘These in general are referred to by those in touch with the 
trade at large as very satisfactory, owing in good part to 
the prosperity of the farming population. Labor, too, is 
generally well employed, and enterprise, while sometimes 
hesitating to undertake great ventures, continues to be 
manifested by a good deal gf activity in building, in public 
improvements, in the extension or enlargement of plants, 
and in the prosecution of many minor projects. One con- 
dition which is characteristic of the market at the present 
time, as compared with the past year or two, is the fact 
tuat most lines of goods can be obtained from manufactur- 
ers without the delay which has been the source of so 
much inconvenience. A few factories are, however, stil! 
behind their orders. This state of things naturally makes 
manufacturers more desirous than heretofore of market- 
ing their products, but there is as yet little disposition to 
force sales by concession in price. Comparatively few 
lines of Hardware are demoralized, and in several a strong 
tone prevails. With the relaxation of severe weather, 
which has unquestionably had a repressing effect on busi- 
ness, it is anticipated that there will be a marked increase 
in activity. A more detailed review of the situation as 
seen by representative houses in the great trade centers 
is given in the letters which follow. Our readers will be 
glad to observe an important accession to the number 
of these special correspondents whose advices are of such 
recognized value, as we are permitted to present a commu- 
nication from the NoORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoM- 
PANY of St. Louis. 

Chicago, 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware trade seems to have settled down to a 
point where prices are well understood and no marked 
changes are expected, either up or down. Business is 
moving at a brisk pace and jobbers are extremely busy. 
The further advance in Nails, persistently reported, is 
still not confirmed by the leading producers, who state 
that they are selling Nails at the old price. In line with 
the recent advance on Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts are 
expected to be raised in price. Bulk Rivets and Tinners’ 
Rivets are moving briskly at the schedule of prices an- 
nounced several weeks ago. Sheets, Black and Galvan- 
ized, are weak in price and in slow demand. Bars are 
active and firm in price. Builders’ Hardware will be 
naturally slow in the cheaper grades for some months, as 
buyers stocked up heavily just previous to the recently 
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effected 10 per cent. advance. Spring goods are moving 
with greater activity than ever, owing to the moderation 
of the weather. 

Cleveland. 

THE W. BINGHAM CoMpaNny.—The weather conditions 
in all parts of the country have been such as not to induce 
a very large trade. We have had such a cold 
winter that it has been utterly impossible for the me- 
chanic to do any outside work, and the farmer has been 
enabled only at occasional periods to do anything but 
feed his stock and keep it warm and keep up his wood 
pile. 

There has been a large trade in Axes, Cross Cut Saws, 
Log Chains, Cant Hooks, Peavey Hooks and Lumbering 


severe, 


Tools generally. Also there has been a large sale of 
Ice Tools this year. We think that there has been a 


larger crop of ice harvested during the last three months 
than ever before in the same length of time. Such being 
the case, the householder should be able to buy more ice 
for less money than ever before. This ought to lead 
to a large sale of Refrigerators and Ice Cream Freezers, 
for the most expensive part of the Refrigerator and 
Freezer, as every one knows, is the running of same 
through the hot weather. As the weather men say that 
a long hot summer usually follows a cold rigorous win- 
ter, we think our friends in the trade had better supply 
their wants at once and buy these goods while they can 
get a good assortment at low prices and be ready for 
the rush business that will probably come to them a 
little later. 

In anticipation of the advance in prices, there has 
been a large amount of Locks, Latches, Knobs and other 
kinds of house trimmings sold. It would seem that the 
dealer would be laying up a profit for himself to buy 
a stock of these goods at the present low prices. 

All the jobbers here are looking forward to an early 
opening of spring, and are preparing themselves with 
good stocks to serve their customers promptly. Collec- 
tions have been very favorable so far this year, and as 
the farmers’ produce brings them good prices they feel 


liberal with themselves and families, and they buy 
luxuries as well as necessities. 
St. Louis. 
NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—Business 


from the South is excellent; from the North, moderate. 
Collections are satisfactory. Prices by jobbers are fairly 
well maintained. The keen competition between manu- 
facturers for Nail and Wire business in certain sections 
will probably lead to the manufacturers taking the car- 
load business direct from retailers. As the profit on 
Nails and Wire for some time past in carload lots has 
not justified the credit risk, jobbers will probably not 
complain. The sudden but not entirely unexpected drop 
in the price of single Guns caught a number of .jobbers 
and retailers heavily stocked. 

The new plan of selling Axes is causing general com- 
ment. The prevailing opinion seems to be that it will 
at first reduce the volume of sales. If the manufacturers 
of Axes have good “staying qualities”’ it will probably 
turn out to be a good thing for all concerned. The back- 
bone of the Bolt manufacturers seems to have been stif- 
fened from outside sources, and Bolts are ruling higher. 
Sales of Wire Cloth have been very heavy and many job- 
bers have already used up their specifications. There is 
less cutting and a number of prominent jobbers have 
advanced their prices. On the other hand, prices on 
Poultry Netting are not well maintained and jobbers 
who have booked orders are having some cancellations. 

The Lock makers announced an advance of 10 per 
cent. on February 15. Most jobbers are no doubt well 
fixed with stocks and contracts, and it remains to be 
seen how generally this advance will be adopted by the 
jobbers. The disposition on the part of the principal 
Lock manufacturers to unload the cheap and 
unprofitable goods on others is an interesting phase of 
the trade, and has led to jobbers advancing their prices 
on the cheapest of Locks in order to check their sales. 

Last week the jobbers of this city had the pleasure 
of meeting many of their Illinois and Missouri cus- 
tomers, who attended the respective meetings of these 
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Louis 


Kast St. 
The best of good fellowship prevailed. 
The question was not proposed, “Is the jobber a neces- 


two Hardware dealers’ associatiotis in 


aud St. Louis. 


sity?” It was intimated that the jobber enjoys a pe- 
culiarily gratifying position in the trade, as his cost and 
selling prices are arranged by the manufacturers (all 
withheld); his hours of labor, his wages and 
whom he shall employ are regulated by the labor unions, 
and the dealer to whom he shall sell his goods is con- 
trolled by State associations. Happy jobbers! 

It is to be noted that the St. Louis jobbers did not 
impress upon the Missouri Hardware Association that it 
was their first duty to buy from Missouri jobbers. In 
our opinion, it is a very short sighted and narrow policy 
for jobbers to draw State line. No one State or section 
of this country stands alone. We are all dependent upon 
each other. If the jobbers in any one State want all 
the business of that State, then they in turn should also 
contract to consume all the products of that State with- 
out calling for outside help. 


rebates 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP H[ARDWARE & Mra. ComMPpANY.—The market as 
a whole seems in a healthy condition. There have been 
some concessions, we understand, made on raw material, 
or rather a relapse into prices which prevailed a short 
time ago, when there was a fictitious advance attempted. 
Factories seem well employed, and the railroads certainly 
are. Motive power is still deficient. There were 50 car- 
loads here one day this week offering to any one of several 
competing roads which would furnish the motive power 
to take them away. ‘This is but one example of what 
happens several times a week. The delays between Pitts- 
burgh and this point are long and exasperating ; in fact, the 
roads are on the border of complete congestion all the 
time. Full carloads are hung up two or three weeks be- 
tween Western Pennsylvania and this point, but no ex- 
planation is offered except that of lack of equipment suf- 
ficient to move them. 

The river opened this week, the first time since Decem- 
ber 1, for packet business. This will give a little relief, 
but not much, as the bulk of business is done in the car- 
loads, that being a convenient unit for shifting to ware- 
houses, other depots, &e. We hope it will lead to more 
ample railroad facilities in the Ohio Valley, either on the 
part of the roads now existing or that it will stimulate 
the building of additional lines which shall be able to care 
for the immense tonnage of this part of the country. 

Contracts for material are being freely made for fu- 
ture execution, as there is little fear of anything like gen- 
eral decline. Labor is well employed and well paid. 
There is no more talk of 20-cent cotton, and it is just as 
well there should not be, as it was leading to extravagant 
notions of values, sure to prove demoralizing in the end. 
Twelve cents doesn’t look so bad compared with a few 


years ago. Collections are good and fewer extensions 
asked than usual. We look for continuation of excellent 
trade. 


Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE ComMPANy.—The unsettled condi- 
tion of international politics and the possibilities of the 
United States being more or less involved in the near 
future are no doubt responsible for the weakness of 
values in Wall Street. The wonder is that, after being 
strained to the breaking point by the squeezes of the 
past 12 months the market has not gone to smash on the 
alarming rumors the bears have deluged it with since 
the war in the Orient has been declared. It is encourag- 
ing to the plain business man to see the small effect such 
conditions have on staple commodities, and to realize 
that the real business interests of the country are on too 
firm a foundation of nature made, and unwatered pros- 
perity, to be upset by conditions that a few years past 
would have closed the doors of many a firm and factory. 
Indications multiply that point to a spring business fully 
up to expectations, and specifications on some lines are 
so heavy that tue feeling exists that manufacturers wil! 
hardly be able to take care of business already booked. 
There will be shortage in many lines, owing to the un- 
willingness of the trade to place advance orders last fall 
felt in some lines of Field Tools, and will 
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develop rapidly when orders are stimulated by the ar- 
rival of a little genuine spring weather. 


Baltimore. 

CarLIN & FuLton.—While we were so fortunate as to 
have escaped the disastrous fire which destroyed the 
property of so many of our friends, the excitement and 
work of the last three weeks have not been conducive to 
letter writing, but we will now take the opportunity to 
express through your columns our appreciation of the 
kind words of sympathy which came to us from every 
section of the United States, our friends thinking that 
we had suffered with the others. Manufacturers, com- 
petitors and customers all opened their hearts and offered 
every kind of assistance. We were glad to be able to 
say that our stock was saved and that our business suf- 
fered no interruption. Most of our friends who were 
burned out have secured temporary locations, and will 
make the best of them until other warehouses are rebuilt. 
Everything ayailable in the way of warehouse, storage 
and office room has been taken, and Baltimore’s trade 
will not suffer for lack of ability on the part of mer- 
chants to furnish goods. All we ask now is for the busi- 
ness to be given to us. It will be taken care of as 
promptly and as satisfactorily as before. The loss of 
nearly $100,000,000 in property is no small matter, but 
our citizens are working with the determination to con- 
sider this calamity as perhaps a blessing in disguise, and 
rebuild a new Baltimore better adapted for business and 
more beautiful to look upon just as rapidly as possible. 

There will be little building for some weeks yet, until 
our Legislature and municipal authorities pass the neces- 
sary legislation to condemn property, widen streets, fill 
in docks, &c., after which building will proceed rapidly. 

Our near trade has been greatly hampered up to the 
present time by the unfavorable weather conditions, the 
whole country being covered with ice and snow and our 
rivers frozen up, and all navigation almost at a standstill, 
The warm weather of this week will, however, make a 
great change. The Southern business has kept up tem- 
porarily well, helped no doubt by the satisfactory prices 
of cotton. From all that we can learn, the prospects for 
a satisfactory spring trade are very good. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorsetT, Famine & Rosertson.—The Washington Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association is working along 
lines that promise some practical results. We have, for 
several years past, contended that any Hardware firm or 
corporation that directly or indirectly engaged in retail- 
ing should be cut off from the jobbing list by the manu- 
facturers. As jobbers, through our national association, 
we have contended that we were entitled to recognition 
and a differential that has generally been conceded by the 
manufacturers. Any house that has the benefit of this 
differential and protection in carload shipments should not 
be allowed to come in direct competition with the very 
parties they expect to find an outlet with for their wares. 
If we, as jobbers, have an equity in our claim with mganu- 
facturers for protection, the retailer has a double equity 
for protection against jobbing houses that enter the field 
of the retailers. If the retailers, through their national 
association, take up this matter with proper spirit and in 
all fairness they are sure to win out in the long run. 

Trade in this section as yet shows no improvement; in 
fact, the weather has been against us. February has been 
one of the stormiest months in the history of the Weather 
Bureau. Collections are tough, and no relief is in sight. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—With the coming of 
March we come to feel, even in this latitude, that the 
winter is well along. It has been one of the old-fash- 
jioned winters, too, with more than the usual amount of 
snow and cold weather, and at the same time with few 
severe storms. Railroads have found considerable diffi- 
culty in operating in the very severe weather, but there 
has been remarkably little disturbance to commercial busi- 
ness on their main lines, though some of the branch lines 
have suffered. 

On the whole, business has gone along through the 
winter in about the usual way, the volume of trade being 
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much the same as that of 1903 for the same period. The 
conditions as we approach the active season are good and 
a feeling of confidence prevails among our merchants in 
all lines, which is fully shared in by the Hardware in- 
terests, 

I'armers throughout the country are certainly getting 
high prices for most of their products, and in the pros- 
pects ahead they have unusual inducements to make their 
operations this year as large as possible, and when our 
farmers are profitably employed the country may reason- 
avly expect prosperity. Foreign war will tend toward 
this result, and it is not probable that being Presidential 
year will set 1904 much back in the race. The issues at 
stake are not likely to create great excitement, and there 
will probably be very little of the feeling during the cam- 
paign that values will be much unsettled by the decision 
at the polls. We believe that the signs of the times are 
favorable for a good, healthy business, and that the recent 
advance in Pig Iron and some other commodities reflects 
the actual condition of the markets and that we may 
expect to see this tendency in evidence for some time to 
come. 

The Minnesota Retail Hardware Association has just 
closed its annual convention in St. Paul, a full report of 
which will doubtless be given your readers. It was an 
excellent meeting. This association has always been ably 
conducted, and is a very useful organization, and is grow- 
ing both in membership and influence. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We do not note 
any change in conditions since our last report. The Hard- 
ware business is good with all the jobbers, and the retail- 
ers in this section seem to be satisfied. We hear no com- 
plaints of dull trade, except in the tobacco growing sec- 
tion, where the price of tobacco has been very low, the 
demand limited, and tobacco moving very slowly. The 
recent decline in the price of cotton has had no perceptible 
effect on the demand for Hardware. The wheat crop in 
this section does not look promising, and in some neighbor- 
hoods we hear of wheat being plowed up and cotton 
planted in its stead. The acreage of cotton in Tennessee 
will be many times larger than it has been any year in 
the past decade. Collections are quite satisfactory. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—It is 
hardly to be expected that trade can in a day awake from 
the torpor of the winter season and suddenly assume new 
life and activity, but since our last report a gradual and 
steady improvement has developed, lending a new and 
encouraging aspect to the business situation. The weather 
recently has been very unfavorable for outdoor work, and 
it is no wonder that trade has been somewhat sluggish. 
With the advent of spring weather now very close at 
hand it is more than probable that an abundance of busi- 
ness will promptly appear. The country tributary may be 
reported as continuing in a very prosperous condition, and 
as long as there is plenty of business in sight, backed by 
favorable climatic as well as financial conditions, every- 
thing points to a large and rushing spring trade. 


New Orleans. 


A. BALDwIn & Co.—Business still continues to be re- 
markably active in the South and Southwest, and it does 
not look as though there will be a material change in 
the situation for some little time. 

The people have money and are buying goods freely, 
and the jobbers in this section are kept busy supplying 
their wants. 

—- ——___— 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Current orders received by the mills are 
large in numbers and volume, and some of the- manufac- 
turers have already fallen behind in deliveries. It has 
become difficult to obtain steel promptly, and shortage of 
cars is adding to the trouble of making prompt ship- 
ments. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Jobbers, carload lots $1.90 


ee ree er eee © 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... isundi SS 
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New York.—The market continues strong in tone, and 
while the demand is reasonably fair, settled weather is 
expected to increase local requirements largely. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Single carloads, $2.05; small lots 
from store, $2.15. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producers still 
profess ignorance of any advance in price, and state that 
their prices on Wire Nails remain unchanged as follows: 
Carload lots to jobbers, $2.05 per 100 pounds; less than 
carload lots, $2.15; car lots to retailers, $2.10, all f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—As yet the expected advance in price of 
Wire Nails has not been made, but is still anticipated. 
Demand continues very heavy, and some of the mills are 
already oversold and behind in deliveries. There is a 
shortage in cars and some of the mills are having trouble 
in getting steel promptly, thus adding to the difficulty in 
making quick shipments. We quote Wire Nails at $1.85 
in carloads to jobbers, $1.90 in carloads to retailers and 
$2 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days, plus actual rate of 
freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—The next meeting of the Cut Nail Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for March 23, The demand is fairly 
good and in excess of that for some time previous. Quo- 
tations on Steel and Iron Nails, in all quarters, are as 
follows: $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than 
carloads, f.o.v. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms, 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—Continued quietness in demand charac- 
terizes the local market. Quotations are maintained as 
follows: Carloads on dock, $1.8414; less than carloads on 
dock, $1.9214; small lots from store, $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A good business is being done 
by both manufacturers and jobbers in this market at the 
following prices: Both Steel and Iron Cut Nails, to job- 
bers, carload lots, $1.86%, base, Chicago; less than car 
lots, $1.91%4, base, with the understanding that consumers 
and retailers are to be charged 10 cents advance over 
these prices. Jobbers are charging $2.10, base, from store 
in small lots. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a moderate volume of business 
in Cut Nails, the demand being better than for some time. 
A number of former users of Wire Nails are now buying 
Steel Cut Nails on account of the lower price. The tone 
of the market is very firm. We quote Steel and Iron Cut 
Nails at $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 
10 days. 


Barb Wire.—The heavy demand continues, orders 
being received from all parts of the country in large 


volume. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 
Sobipane) cnt logO BGs ois dice chet te ctewces $2.20 $2.50 
Retailata,.carload.lotes<.. .scvccvccesivcns 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Heavy business from the Pacific 
coast and Southwestern States for Barbed Wire and other 
Wire products only tends to increase the difficulty which 
the mills will experience in keeping pace with the demand 
on Wire products. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Painted Barb Wire, $2.35 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, to jobbers; Galvanized, 30 cents higher. Prices to 
retailers 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than to jobbers in 
car lots and 15 cents in less than car lots; Staples, $2.20, 
Chicago, for Plain, and $2.60 for Galvanized to jobbers, 
with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—The demand continues heavy from all 
sections of the country, and the mills continue to enter 
large orders, the trade buying very liberally. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Re ee eee ee $2.20 $2.50 
pe eee re reer 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Business in Plain Wire keeps 
pace with that for other Wire products. Large orders 
are being entered in addition to the contracts placed pre- 
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viously. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

SON, COPIES w 66 beds dce Vdsedeweowedeieey eeu $1.85 
DG, CRN tnd ccces cadvedamaacunsedeen 1.90 
BAe CEs CRN ia: aa kb 0d ee os da we edwa ce meee wes 2.00 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 38.55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 35 40 45 385 .65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—An increased demand on the 
part of mills for Wire for industrial purposes, including 
such lines as mattresses, Wire Springs and a long line of 
Wire Novelties, indicates that manufacturers of such 
lines are sharing in the prosperity which seems to attend 
every industry connected with Wire. Meanwhile the 
Wire Fence mills are crowded to their utmost and utiliz- 
ing every machine in their shops to keep pace with the de- 
mand for Wire Fencing. A number of new manufactur- 
ers of Wire Fences have entered the market. The de- 
mand for Poultry Netting increases each week, and the 
sales of this winter and spring bid fair to be record break- 
ing. We quote the following prices on Smooth Fence 
Wire: Base sizes, 6 to 9, $1.95 per 100 pounds in car lots 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Chicago; $2 per 100 pounds to retailers in 
car lots, and $2.05 in less than car lots. 

Pitisburgh.—The mills are entering very large orders, 
which, in addition to contracts placed some time since, 
serves to keep them running to full capacity, to get out 
product as fast as needed. Some of the mills are already 
considerably behind in deliveries. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: Plain Wire, $1.80 base, for Nos. 6 to 9, 
in carloads to jobbers, and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots to 
retailers ; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 

Shot Guns.—The dissolution of the Association on 
single Barrel sreech Loading Shot Guns is an important 
event in the Fire Arms market. Materially lower prices 
are developed, and the Guns are indeed said to be selling 
at less than cost. 


Wire Rope.—The Wire Rope market continues to be 
characterized by declining prices, owing to active compe 
tition among the manufacturers. 


Set and Cap Screws.—This is a line in which prices 
are low and ragged, and the market in general presents 
a demoralized appearance, owing to animated competi- 
tion. 


Cordage.—The market holds firm at last week’s quo- 
tations, on the basis of 7-16-inch diameter and larger, as 
follows: Pure Manila, 12 cents per pound, with a rebate 
of 4 to % cent per pound to largest buyers; second grade 
Manila, 10% to 11 cents; pure Sisal, 91%4 cents, with 4 
cent rebate to largest buyers; Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per 
pound, with no rebate. 


Binder Twine.—Eastern manufacturers, as a rule, are 
making no effort to take orders for Twine. In instances, 
where buyers request it, blank orders are booked, the price 
to be made at some future time. It is understood that or- 
ders have been booked for five or six carloads at a price 
in the nighborhood of 9% cents for Sisal and Standard, 
f.o.b. Eastern mill. Corresponding figures are reported 
as being made in one instance in the West. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is supposed to be taking-orders 
from their machine agents on last year’s plan, of billing 
‘Twine at an unknown price, to be named when the com- 
pany announce prices. No date has been given by this 
company when prices will be announced, although last 
year they gave out the season’s price on March 30. 


Glass.—The reduction in wages decided upon by one 
of the Window Glass workers’ organizations is said not to 
afford any protection against the special wage scales in 
force which have been made in several instances by pri- 
vate agreements between manufacturers and workers. 
Manufacturers are selling Glass at 90 to 90 and 5 per cent. 
discount from the manufacturers’ list of January 1, 1901. 
New York jobbers have agreed upon a selling price of 90 
and 5 per cent. discount for the first three brackets, and 
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90 and 20 per cent. discount for all other sizes, from the 
jobbers’ list of December 16, 1902. Jobbers in most of the 
other parts of the country are quoting from the jobbers’ 
list of October 1, 1903. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil—Demand continues, for the most 
part, for small lots, covering immediate requirements. 
Predictions of higher prices are heard in some quarters 
upon the improvement in demand, which is expected to 
show itself upon the arrival of favorable weather. Quo- 
tations are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels 
or more, 42 cents; in lots of less than five barrels, 43 cents 
per gallon; State and Western Raw, 39 to 41 cents per 
gallon. Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents advance per gallon 
over Raw. 





Spirits Turpentine.—A falling market for the week is 
again recorded, the cause of which is attributed to ample 
stocks at Southern points, and not an unusual demand. 
At this point the market has been quiet, with limited buy- 
ing. Quotations, according to quantity, in this city are as 
follows: Oil barrels, 62144 to 63 cents; machine made bar- 
rels, 63 to 6344 cents. 

—_—_—»@.-- oe ————_—_—_—_ 


DEATH OF FRANK B. SEMPLE. 


RANK B. SEMPLE, of Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., died in New York, where he had 

gone for expert advice, of nervous prostration, February 
16, after an illness dating back to last May, although he 
had been ailing for about three years. Mr. Semple was 





FRANK B, SEMPLE. 


vice-president of the company, with whom he first became 
identified 20 years ago. 

Mr. Semple was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 24, 
1851. While very young he worked as a clerk for the 
Perin & Gaff Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, where he learned 
the details of the Hardware business. He afterward be- 
came a traveling representative for the company, with 
headquarters at Jeffersonville, Ind., where their manufac- 
turing was done. In 1884 Mr. Semple went to Minne- 
apolis and bought an interest in the wholesale and retail 
Hardware business of Janney, Brooks & Co. Upon the 
death of Mr. Brooks and the previous retirement of G. H. 
Eastman the firm became Janney, Semple & Co. In 1888 
the retail business was sold to W. K. Morison & Co. and 
the firm removed to larger quarters. In 1898 the firm 
name changed to Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., as now, with 
jiorace M. Hill secretary. 

Mr. Semple was a leading business man, and in addi- 
tion to his Hardware interests was a member of the di- 
rectorate of the National Bank of Commerce, the Min- 
neapolis Plow Works and North American Telegraph 
Company, and belonged to the Minneapolis, Commercial, 
Minikahda, Lafayette and Minnetonka clubs. He was far- 


sighted and persistent in the development of plans which 
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ne deemed wise. Socially Mr. Semple was highly re- 
garded, although, being of a retiring disposition, he did 
not care to mingle much in affairs outside his immediate 
social and domestic relations. In 1883 Mr. Semple mar 
ried Anne Culbertson of New Albany, Ind., who, with a 
son and daughter, survives him. 
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Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Housg,) 
NORFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., February 20, 1904. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
N general terms the British Hardware trade continues 
to show a lack of vitality. It seems to be suffering 
irom incipient anemia. There is no confidence in pres 
ent prices; there is no speculative buying, and the pur 
chasing capacity of the working classes continues to show 
shrinkage. The economic reasons for this are not far to 
seek. The cotton corner has hurt the most populous dis- 
trict in England; we have had two bad harvests, and the 
financial curses of the South African war are now grimly 
at roost. Against this woeful aspect there is really not 
much in the way of mitigation. The mild weather has. 
of course, helped the building trade, and in consequence 
a more or less spasmodic demand has been maintained for 
builders’ ironmongery. But then not much money is being 
speculated just now on large building operations. The 
building of the new University buildings in Birmingham 
will absorb about £250,000, and the workmen are at it, full 
steam head. File manufacturers are busy, but the intro- 
duction of File cutting machinery continues apace, and in 
consequence, even though the output of Files is greater, 
unemployment in that department still increases. Edge 
Tools are in fair demand. 

On overseas account two factors stand out prominent. 
First, the increasing value of the South American trade, 
and, secondly, the continuation of the reaction in South 
Africa, where I am credibly informed credits are strained 
to the breaking point. It is nearly a year ago that I first 
warned American exporters to watch closely their South 
African credits. They would be surprised if they knew 
how much British capital is locked up in South Africa in 
the way of credit which cannot for months to come be re- 
deemed. The South American trade might almost be de- 
scribed as booming, and it is to me a perpetual source of 
wonder that American exporters do not tackle this mar- 
ket more effectively. The only reason I can give for the 
great predominance of British trade, particularly in the 
Argentine Republic, is the large exportation from that 
country of feeding stuffs. Inasmuch as America does not 
want feeding stuffs, and as Argentina supplies but little 
else, there is perhaps no satisfactory medium of exchange. 
But Argentina is a heavy debtor to Great Britain, while 
Great Britain is a heavy debtor to America. Surely the 
banking arrangements of America are not so deficient as 
that the British debt to America might be liquidated by 
increased trading transactions between America and Ar- 
gentina. International exchange is not, however, quite so 
simple as that in practice. I presume the British supe- 
riority in shipping in large part accounts for it. It is cer- 
tainly curious that many Americans who want to go to the 
Argentine have first of all to travel to England. 

There is great demand in India for Copper Wire for 
electrical purposes, and as India is a free trade country 
and intends so to continue, there is no adverse influence 
against America. 

T. W. Webley. 


There are doubtless a number of Gun makers and Gun 
operatives in America who will remember T. W. Web- 
ley of Birmingham. I regret to report that last Saturday 
he died at the age of 65. He was one of the most promi- 
nent members of the gun trade, having been engaged in it 
for about half a century. The business with which he 
was connected was originally founded by his father, the 
late Philip Webley, and was subsequently carried on un- 
der the title of P. Webley & Sons. About seven years ago 
it was turned into a limited liability company under the 
title of the Webley & Scott Revolver & Arms Company. 

The deceased gentleman was a guardian of the Bir- 
mingham Proof House for many years. 
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Sheffield Tool Steel for America. 

A prominent engineer makes the assertion that several 
Sheffield firms are shipping 5 tons a week of high speed 
tool steel to America, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Taylor-White process first came from your side. If the 
statement be true, and I have reason to believe that it is 
certainly partially true, it speaks well for the enterprise 
and dash of Sheffield steel makers, who are lamenting that 
it is a pity more of it is not required. 


The Economics of Knife Polish. 


Some time ago an American gentleman called here 
with various kinds of metal polish which he desired to 
place upon the British market. I was glad to put him 
into communication with a firm who are, I think, selling 
his products in some quantities. It is surprising what a 
large quantity of this class of material sold, if one is to 
judge by the balance sheet of John Oakey & Sons, the 
Knife Polish manufacturers. The net profit for the past 
year amounts to nearly £35,000, or £6300 more than for 
the previous 12 months, and, after placing £1000 more 
than a year ago to reserve, the directors recommend a 
final dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 5 per cent., 
on the ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. for the year, 
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to note, from a trade point of view, that there is a de- 
cided revival in favor of the higher grades of machines, 
and there is a welcome prospect this year of a bigger 
demand for machines listed at 12 guineas and upward. 
The bulk of the demand, however, is anticipated to run 
on the popular 10-guinea article. 


Travelers in South Africa. 

There is a distinct relaxation of energy on the part 
of the profession of the commercial traveler, as far as 
South Africa is concerned, and the present quarter bids 
fair to record the smallest number of arrivals for that 
purpose since the declaration of peace. The money ex- 
pended by manufacturers and merchants, both British 
and foreign, has in the majority of instances produced 
no adequate return, and some firms are turning their 
attention to other quarters of the globe in despair of any 
present revival of trade. One wealthy shipper, finding 
time hanging heavy on his hands, determined to make 
a trip to Cape Town. On his arrival he found a sheaf 
of letters and telegrams from his various up country 
correspondents making appointments to call upon him. 
A few samples showed that in almost every instance the 
intention was not to open up fresh business, but to ar- 
range for a renewal of drafts against old shipments. 
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as against 1244 per cent. for the corresponding period. 
Tue excellent results, the directors state, are due to ex- 
ceptionally favorable features during the year’s trading, 
which may not recur. 


Cycle Trade Prospects. 


Although it is yet too early to speak of the prospects 
in the Cycle trade for 1904, sufficient is known to warrant 
makers in forming some opinion as to what business is 
likely to be. The weather, of course, has an important 
bearing on this particular industry, though in some quar- 
ters more importance is attached to this than in others. 
On the part of some makers there is an opinion that 
those who intend purchasing Cycles will do so, let the 
weather be wet or fine, and the only thing that keeps 
them back is not knowing which make of machine 
really meets their fancy best. Last season was very 
wet, yet the output of Cycles was larger, on the whole, 
tnan in any previous year. Inquiries made among promi- 
nent firms in the trade at Coventry elicited the fact that 
th» orders already booked show a decided increase over 
those entered this time last year. The Cycle trade has 
gravitated into fewer hands during the past few years, 
yet the volume of trade done is on the increase. It is 
generally conceded that the industry is now established 
on a much firmer .basis than before, standardization and 
workshop organization having been developed and per- 
fected. 

There is still very keen competition in the trade and 
prices are cut fine. The margin of profit obtainable on 
the very cheap lines comes out at only a few shillings 
per machine, and were it not for the big turnover the 
business would be hardly worth doing. It is satisfactory 
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|| which will be held March 8, 9 and 10, 1904, at Rochester, 
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Ile consequently abandoned his projected tour, and trans- 
ferred his baggage to the next homeward bound steamer. 
+e 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 


N our last issue we presented the substance of the pro- 
| gramme for the second annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers, which 
is to be held on the 8th, 9th and 10th inst., at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rochester, the headquarters of the 
association being at the Whitcomb House. In connec- 
tion with the meeting the association are issuing the invi- 
tation herewith reproduced. It is hoped in this and other 
ways to induce many merchants not yet affiliated with the 
organization to attend the convention and, it may be, to 
become identified with the membership. In the attrac- 
tively gotten up programme of the meeting, which has just 
been circulated, the following are referred to as the ob- 
jects of the association: 

To secure a permanent organization of all the Hard- 
ware dealers of the State for protective and educational 
purposes. 

To confine trade to its proper channels and to reform 
abuses that now exist in business life. 

To place the business of the retail dealer upon such a 
basis as will enable him to meet the changed condition of 
our business life and to remove illigitimate competition. 

To secure the enactment of such laws as will protect 
the honest dealer from the dishonest methods of trade 
combination. 

To combine our efforts to this end with all similar as- 
sociations in other States. 

A railroad rate of one and a third fare for the round 
trip, on the certificate plan, has been secured. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 

THE BaBBitT-RicHARDS COMPANY, Clayville, N. Y., an- 
nounce, under date of February 1, a change in their cor- 
porate name to the Babbitt-Harris Company. The officers 
of the company as now constituted are: Walter Harris, 
president; J. L. Babbift, vice-president; B. C. Babbitt, 
secretary and treasurer, and Albert Harris, superin- 
tendent. They are manufacturers of fine Wire in copper, 
high, low and spring brass. Phosphor and Gilding Bronze 
and Fourdrinier. They also make special alloys for elec- 
trical purposes, Scratch Brush and German Silver Wires. 

THE CorBIn CaAsrnet Lock Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 11-15 Murray street, New York, are distribut- 
ing a convenient volume of 574 pages, each 5% x 3% 
inches, the title of which is a * Quick Reference Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the World,” containing 105 newly engraved 
maps and over 40,000 index entries, with the latest areas 
and census statistics. On a stiff cover is the Corbin trade 
mark. 

Tue Artistic BronzE Company, formerly at 155th 
street and Railroad avenue, New York, have moved their 
plant to South Norwalk, Conn., so that they will have more 
room in which to increase their equipment. The company 
are capitalized at $20,000, and manufacture Brass Fancy 
Goods, Cabinet and Furniture Trimmings, &c. They have 
leased a plant at South Norwalk and fitted it up for their 
special line of work. B. L. Wright is president and man- 
ager of the company. 7 

THE annual meeting of the American Hardware Cor- 
poration, held at New Britain, Conn., on the 23d inst., re- 
sulted in the election of these officers: President, Philip 
Corbin; first vice-president, Charles M. Jarvis; second 
vice-president, Howard S. Hart; treasurer, A. J. Sloper; 
assistant treasurer, Charles H. Parsons; secretary, C. E. 
Wetmore; assistant secretary, Charles B. Parsons; pur- 
chasing agent, Albert N. Abbe; directors, Philip Corbin, 
Andrew Corbin, Charles M, Jarvis, A. J. Sloper, Charles 
H. Parsons, Charles Glover, Howard S. Hart, Sylvester 
C. Dunham, Frank L. Wilcox, and John H. Whittemore 
of Naugatuck, Mr. Whittemore being added to the board. 

H. C. Nosiz, vice-president of the North & Judd Mfg. 
Company, New Britain, Conn., is returning from his an- 
nual trip to Havana, Cuba, where his company have im- 
portant business connections. 

THE Mechanical Cashier, which has been much men- 
tioned in connection with the plans of the Pope Mfg. 
Company of Hartford, Conn., will be manufactured by 
that concern for the American Mechanical Cashier Com- 
pany of 40 Wall street, New York. 


E. L. Duquette, Iowa representative of the Cole Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, has been transferred to Chicago’ as 
general sales manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Williams Mfg. Company 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., it was decided to change the name 
to the Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company. This was 
thought advisable because the new name embraces the 
name of the town and also of the goods manufactured, 
a portion of them being styled “ Kalamazoo.” The com- 
pany will have a special display at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in the form of office and rest room built of silo. 

Epwarp A. Lycert, for three years sales manager in 
the Northwest for the American Steel & Wire Company, 
has opened an office on his own account in the Endicott 
Building, St. Paul, representing the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany among others. 

THE W. BrncHam Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have is- 
sued for gratuitous distribution a flexible leather bound 
“1904 Handy Book” of price-lists and miscellaneous in- 
formation for the office and workshop, especially pre- 
pared for handlers of Hardware, Cutlery and Manufactur- 
ers’ Supplies of all kinds dealt in by the Bingham Com- 
pany. It is 5% x 3 inches in size, and contains 168 pages. 
There are complete 1904 and 1905 calendars, standard 
lists of leading Hardware articles with illustrations, 
speed of Drills, decimal equivalents, mensuration, poison 
antidotes, blank pages for memoranda and addresses, &c. 

Joun G. Rotirmns & Co., Limtrep, Old Swan Wharf, 
London E. C., England, New York office in charge of B. 
A. Booth, 2-4 Stone street, have recently been made the 
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sole selling agents for Great Britain of the new Invinci- 
ble Patented Hand Power Bottle Corking Machine, made 
by Hugo Reisinger, 11 Broadway, New York. This de- 
vice, illustrated in these columns some months ago, is 
suitable for all corks up to 2 inches long, for corking al] 
sizes and styles of bottles. A feature of it is the perfect 
precompression of cork, minimizing the danger of break- 
age. The machine weighs only 7 pounds, and is sold at 
a moderate price. 
———~Heoom-——- --—— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From H. FEF. ScCHLEGELMILCH HARDWARE COMPANY, 
who have been incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin, and have succeeded to the business hereto- 
fore owned and conducted by H. F. Schlegelmilch, Eau 
Claire, Wis., and will hereafter conduct a wholesale busi- 
ness exclusive of their retail department. The company 
are capitalized for $50,000, of which $35,000 has been 
subscribed and fully paid in, and they begin their career 
without any outstanding liabilities. They will cater to the 
wants of the trade in Builders’ Hardware, Shelf Goods, 
House Furnishings, Cutlery and Sporting Goods, Paints, 
Oils and Heavy Hardware. The company will be pleased 
to receive quotations from manufacturers in these lines. 


FRoM KINGSTON HARDWARE & PLUMBING COMPANY, 
Kingston, N. Y., who have purchased the business for- 
merly conducted by Platt N. Paine. The new firm will 
handle Hardware, Harness, Tinware and Enameled Ware, 
Stoves, &c., besides conducting a plumbing department. 


kROM VULCAN IRON Works, Aberdeen, Wash., who are 
just opening up in the Heavy Hardware, Mill and Logging 
Supply business. : 


From Woop & BaILey, Winfield, Iowa, who have pur- 
chased the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plement, Paint and Sporting Goods business formerly 
carried on by H. W. Thomas. 


From MILLER & Harris, who have succeeded W. H. 
Miller in the wholesale and retail Hardware, Stove, Agri- 
cultural Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business 
in Bowling Green, Ky. 


From F. M. THompson, Edgar, Neb., who has succeed- 
ed Ong & Edgar in the general Hardware, Stove and 
Agricultural Implement business. 


From Fitcn & Burson, Fonda, Iowa, who have lately 
embarked in the Hardware and Harness business. 


From DuNaway & STEPHENS, who have succeeded 
J. H. Dunaway in the general Hardware and Implement 
business in Hindsville, Ark. 


From C. GRAEPEL, Fernsprecher 1201, Hanover, Ger- 
many, who desires illustrated catalogues of Snaps for har- 
ness, halters, &c., which he uses in large quantities. 


net 


O. P. Scuriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, send us 
an illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to 
Hercules, Anti-Friction and Common Sense Casters, 
Rigid Truck Casters, Galvanized Steel Chain Pumps, 
Curbs and Tubing, Rubber Pump Buckets, Galvanized 
Pump Chain, Steel Street Scrapers, Lard and Fruit 
Presses, Adjustable Stove Trucks, Tool Holders and 
Tools, Combination Wire Stretcher, Splicer and Staple 
Puller, Fence Ratchets, Roller Wire Fence Staple, Screen 
Wire Cloth Measuring, Winding and ‘Cutting Machine, 
Wire Cloth Racks, &c. 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual banquet of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association, which was held at Hotel 

Vendome, Boston, Thursday evening, February 25, 
eclipsed all former dinners of that association. The post 
prandial oratory was of high order, holding the attention 
of the entire company until the close, shortly before 11 
o'clock. The arrangements for the dinner were in the 
hands of the following committee: John T. Boyd, Albert 
c. Ashton, George B. Dexter, Edward P. Sanderson. 
These gentlemen performed their duties well, providing 
most bountifully and satisfactorily for both body and 
mind. There was a lavish use of cut flowers on the 
tables, and each guest was provided with an American 
Beauty rose for his buttonhole. Daggett’s Orchestra fur- 
nished music during the reception and throughout the 
dinner. A very pleasant feature was the singing of Albert 
Cc. Ashton of the Ashton Valve Company, the entire com- 
pany joining with him in the choruses of popular songs. 

Charles Clark Adams of Sargent & Co., without whom 
no gathering of Hardwaremen in Boston is complete, 
acted as toastmaster, and fully lived up to his reputation 
as a master of ceremonies. The invited guests were Hon. 
Walter I, Smith of Iowa, Hon. Thomas W. Hardwick of 
Georgia, Hon. Willard Howland, S. A. Bigelow, president 
of the National Hardware Association; John Mason Little, 
president of the Boston Associated Board of Trade; Rey. 
Edward Cummings, Walter C. English of The Jron Age. 

It will be observed that the list of those in attendance 
contains the names of representative Hardware and iron 
merchants and manufacturers from all parts of New 
England, including Joseph B. Sargent of Sargent & Co, 
Samuel Disston of Henry Disston & Sons, Lester F. 
Thurber of the White Mountain Freezer Company, L. H. 
Pease of the Stanley Works, Charles E. Wetmore of the 
American Hardware Corporation, N. P. Cooley of the 
Hart & Cooley Company, James Stanley of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, W. Sargent Locke of Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, J. T. Curtis of Simonds Mfg. Company, Albert H. 
Inman of Pratt & Inman Company, Frank W. Brigham 
of American Hardware & Steel Company, Arthur C. Har- 
vey of Arthur C. Harvey Company. 

With the passing of cigars and coffee, President Harry 
W. Waite delivered the following address of welcome 
anu introduced Charles Clark Adams as toastmaster : 


PRESIDENT WAITE’S ADDRESS. 


We are pleased to welcome to the eleventh annual 
dinner such a large number of our members and friends, 
and judge by your cheerful and prosperous appearance 
that times and circumstances have been to your liking 
during the last year. We have in store for us to-night 
the pleasure of hearing from gentlemen famed in halls 
of legislation, prominent at the bar and noted in the 
pulpit, besides one of our successful business friends, 
who gets the title “‘ Doctor” prefixed to his name with- 
out a college degree. 

The president’s address is something which, in my 
opinion, could be well omitted and never missed, but 
custom forbids; therefore I will give you a few statistics 
and an idea as to 


WHAT OUR ASSOCIATION HAS DONE 


Since we had the pleasure of our last annual dinner. 
We now have as regular and associate members 115, 
representing the largest jobbing and manufacturing houses 
in New England connected with the Hardware industry 
and kindred lines. We have lost by resignation during 
the year four members, and have gained four by admis- 
sion. We also have lost by death during the year Brice 
M. Edwards of Edwards & Walker Company, Portland, 
Maine; John H. Coffin of John H. Coffin & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; John D. Morton of Carpenter & Morton Com- 
pny, Boston, Mass., and D. Arthur Brown of the Concord 
Axle Company, Penacook, N. H., all representative men 
of ripe business experience and much interested in the 
Success of our association. 

\s you all are aware, the fundamental purpose of our 
organization is to 
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BROADEN AND IMPROVE THE METIIODS OF OUR TRADE, 
and incidentally, while we are engaged in this labor of 
love, to make a small profit. 

To that end at our last annual dinner my illustrious 
predecessor took for his text “ Ilarmony.” We have all 
practiced what he preached, at least we have tried to, 
and succeeded sometimes. Our various trade committees 
have been working along this line with varying success, 
but on the whole the results have been profitable and the 
benefits of our association demonstrated, but you Har- 
mony idea has not been extended quite far enough; you 
harmonize prices, but credit you overlook. 

An abstract of various replies to a letter sent out some 
time ago by the secretary of the National Hardware As- 
sociation brought to light the fact that the 
AVERAGE COST OF TRANSACTING A HARDWARE JOBBING 

BUSINESS 
Was, say, 14 per cent. of the gross sales. Please note 
this. One of your customers, whom you have never seen, 
perhaps, comes to your office and solicits a loan of $50 
or $100. You ask him when he will repay this, and his 
reply is in substance: “*‘ When the men to whom I have 
loaned this amount repay me.” You are not too much 
pleased, but you reply to the effect that if it is the best 
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he can do, “ All right, but I shall charge you interest.” 
“Oh, no, I never pay interest; your competitors never 
charge it, or if they do I always take it off.” Of course, 
the man does not get his loan, but the next week your 
salesman brings you in an order from him which you are 
pleased to take, and he gets not $50 or $100, but probably 
$500 or $1000 of your merchandise on exactly the same 
terms, except that you get a profit of 15 per cent. on the 
sale. 

Now, if it costs 14 per cent. to do the business and the 
man pays 15 per cent. profit and owes you $1000 for six 
months flat without interest, figure how much profit you 
have made, and we all of us do too much of our business 
in this manner. 

I would suggest that we have 

MORE HARMONY IN THE LINES AND EXTENT OF CREDIT 
we grant; that we to a certain extent limit the credit 
and terms of payment in somewhat the same manner that 
the committee of your various branches limit prices, &c. 
With the various uncertainties ahead for the coming year, 
look to your credits ; be in harmony in this matter as well 
as in others. This coming year use our Credit Bureau, 
which has had 11 years of good experience, and can help 
you not only in collecting bad accounts but also in avoid- 
ing slow ones. Then we will be more independent, with 
a larger bank account and a smaller liability account our- 
selves, for I think all of us have too large and too many 
open accounts on our ledgers simply because our custom- 
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ers say to our salesmen and so to us, “ Now don’t collect 
too sharp: your neighbor has plenty of money uud gives 
me all the time I want.” Get together, have more stam- 
ina, be closer in touch with your competitor. 

Our old friend, Charles Clarke Adams, has again con- 
sented to act as toastmaster, and I now turn you over to 
his tender mercies. 

Mr. Adams, after telling a few humorous stories, spoke 
as follows: 


TOASTMASTER ADAMS’ ADDRESS. 


As some of the guests of the evening are to speak on 
the subject of commerce, I would like to say a few words 
on this subject in introduction. The student of com- 
merce finds an inexhaustible fund of information to draw 
from, and while I cannot say much upon this occasion, it 
will be interesting to note that so far back as 6000 years 
before Christ we find evidence of excellent system of 
both commerce and banking, which are described on the 
tablets of ancient Babylon, the story of which is easily de- 
ciphered by the scholars of antiquity. We therefore know 
that in those days the position of merchants was honor- 
able, and they exerted a powerful influence with the mon- 
archs and courts of those days; and all through the thou- 
sands of years of the world’s history we learn that the 
merchants, or men of commerce, have exerted this influ- 
ence and power. We read of merchants, traders and sail- 
ors, of the numerous caravans, of the fleets that carried 
the merchandise across the inland seas, of the markets at 
the numerous ports in the Baltic and Mediterranean seas, 
all engaged in transporting the innumerable list of com- 
modities brought from all parts of the then known world; 
therefore, in reading of the production of gold, silver, tin, 
copper, iron and lumber, we may well believe that Hard- 
ware and Tools must have been necessary items of mer- 
chandise to make these products salable. 

We do not find much mention of Hardware in particu- 
lar until the days of Tyre and Sidon, about 900 B.C., when 
these cities were prosperous. Soon after this date those 
cities began to decline, when the great commerce centered 
in Carthage. After a few centuries it became located 
along the southen coast of Italy, and we read that fac- 
tories in Greece produced Hardware, Bronze Goods in 
particular, in great quantities; and thence to about 500 
B.C., when Athens eclipsed all the rest of the world in 
making Arms, Hardware, potteries, woolens and works of 
art. It would be impossible to mention all the places 
where Hardware was produced, but we read of Arms, 
Hardware, Bronze Goods and metals being made and 
shipped from many ports in the Roman Empire, the 
Orient, Italy, Spain, Egypt, France; and then we come to 
the nearly 500 years of the powerful Hanseatic League, 
when great factories were established in London, Bruges, 
Lubeck, Bergen and Novgorod, and some smaller cities in 
Belgium and the German countries. 

After the fifteenth century we become quite familiar 
with the growth of manufacturing in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Spain and France, as these were 
the countries whose products were used by the early set- 
tlers in America. 

Of course, we all know the wonderful progress in man- 
ufacturing made in our Republic. Suffice it to say that in 
the year 1900 we manufactured a little rising of $13,000,- 
000,000. 

ONE WHO CARES TO STUDY THIS INTERESTING STORY OF 
COM MERCE 


will never tire, for truly it reads like a romance. There 
are no dull statistics about it of dollars and cents, but a 
thrilling tale of wars, intrigues, much suffering, yet a 
full story of human progress. But it would take hours to 
relate this fascinating romance of trade; perhaps at some 
future time you may care to listen for an hour. 
Fascinating it is indeed. One is fain to lay aside his 
books, close the eyes, and bring to mind ,the past centu- 
ries, with their moving panorama of men gathering the 
sweet smelling spices, the fruits, the glorious purple and 
scarlet cloths, the chests of perfumes and incense, the 
jingle of the gold and silver jewels, and the precious 
stones, the rustle of silks, the splendid armor and beauti- 
fully chased arms, the noble Arabian horses, all the luxu- 
ries as well as the more substantial and useful products, 
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which were gathered and brought to the markets and 
shipping ports. 

One dreams, too, of the great fairs, which lasted weeks 
and months, where the merchants met and bartered and 
exchanged their merchandise; of the piratical craft that 
came swooping down upon the fleets, of the poor captives 
and slaves who had to navigate and propel the ships (by 
the way, one gets a glimpse of these galley slaves in the 
drama of “ Ben Hur”) ; but there must be an end to such 
dreams, and one awakes to the same old lists and dis 
counts of the trade in the twentieth century; yet, one can 
feel proud that we can sit here to-night as the representa 
tives and successors of an old and noble line of merchants, 
who have done as much to civilize this old world of ours 
as any other line of educators. 

The toastmaster then happily introduced Samuel A. 
Bigelow, saying that the New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association had been indeed honored by the National 
Hardware Association in the election of Mr. Bigelow as 
president of the latter association, and on this occasion 
it was not necessary to send a great distance for dig- 
nitaries of the trade. Mr. Adams referred to the reat 
popularity of Mr. Bigelow and the high esteem in which 
he was held by his neighbors. Mr. Bigelow spoke as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF SAMUEL A. BIGELOW. 


It is with pleasure I bring you greetings from the 
National Hardware Association, and in its behalf to 
thank you for your very cordial reception. That there is 
a strong bond of unity between the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association and the National association 
is very manifest. The New England association was 
formed in 1898; the National in 1894. For nearly ten 
years these two associations have worked in close touch 
with each other, the one caring for local interests and the 
other for national affairs. 

THAT THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION IS SUCCESSFUL 
and alive to the interests it has in charge is evident in the 
large and influential audience assembled around these 
tables to-night. Your success is a bright and shining 
light for many other like associations scattered over this 
broad land. The influence of local associations is a 
dominant factor in the councils of the National associa- 
tion, which looks to them for help and advice. The 
founders of the National Hardware Association aimed to 
promote “a higher standard of business methods,” a 
more friendly feeling among its members and with manu- 
facturers, and protection for the retailer against the in- 
roads of catalogue houses, and later in their fight against 
the parcels post. 

After ten years’ hard labor on these lines the officers 
and members can look back with proud satisfaction to 
the valuable results that have already been accomplished. 
Starting with a small number, our membership now 
represents most of the large jobbers of Hardware, Iron 
and Metals doing business in 38 States, bounded by the 
Atlantic on the east, the Pacific on the west, the State of 
Washington on the north, and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south. Witness the large attendance at our annual con- 
ventions and the increased interest in the matters dis- 
cussed at our meetings. When our association was first 
formed the manufacturers looked for trouble, but they 
have awakened to the fact that all the jobbers want is 
fair play and that the interests of each are identical. 
Some time we hope the manufacturer will devote his time 
to making the goods, leaving the sale of their products in 
the hands of the jobbers. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION WAS NEVER IN BETTER 
CONDITION 

or better equipped to do good work than it is to-day 

(thanks to the former officers, to whom all honor is due) 

Its prestige and influence with the manufacturers are 

gradually increasing, as the members of committees ap 

pointed to meet them will readily testify. 

I know I am speaking to members and non-members 
of the National association, as well as to a goodly num 
ber of prominent manufacturers and their representa 
tives, and I assure you all that our work is for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. All are benefited 
and all should co-operate with us in our good work. 

As our toastmaster would say, my short finish reminds 
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me of a story. 
is the meaning of elocution? He answered: 
way people are put to death in some States.” 

Another is related by a clergyman who was sent for 
in great haste by a man who was very ill and thought his 
end was approaching. He said to the minister when he 
arrived: “I have been a great sinner; I am very sick 
and I am afraid my time is very short, and I wish you to 
pray for me. You must be brief but fervent.” While ad- 
dressing you I have had in mind the warning of the boy 
and the request of the sick man. 

Before closing permit me to say that in May next the 
semi-annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Hardware Association will be held in this city 
and that each member has signified his intention to be 
present, and I hope to have the pleasure of introducing 
these gentlemen to you at your monthly reception and 
dinner, which will be held while they are here. 

Hon. Walter I. 
of lowa, was the next speaker, his subject being “ The 


A pupil was asked by his teacher: “ What 


“It is the 


Smith, Congressman from the State 


Unity of the Commercial Interests of the Sections.” He 
spoke of the great development of the Northwest, and 
touched lightly upon the tariff question. 
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Hion. Willard Howland of Chelsea, Mass., spoke 
briefly on “The Growth of American Commerce,” de- 
ploring the fact that such a large percentage of the com- 
merce of the country was carried in foreign built and 
owned ships. 

Congressman Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia made 
the longest and most sensational address of the evening, 
giving a carefully prepared speech on “ The Negro Race 
Problem in the South.” The oratory of this representa- 
tive of the younger generation of Southern men held the 
audience spellbound for an hour. While they did not 
agree with his conclusions or accept his statistics as 
truly representative, he was given close attention and 
much applauded. 

The closing address was made by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, who briefly and gracefully answered Congress- 
man Hardwick. This address brought one of the most 
successful meetings of the association to a close. 


THOSE PRESENT. 


Following is a full list of those who participated in 
the banquet : 


Charles E. Adams. A. H. 
Thomas H. Baldwin, 
. N. Stanley. 

John H. Robbins. 
Austin H. Decatur. 
William A. Hopkins. 
Edgar Reed. John Speirs. 

lL. H. Pease. Frank M. Morgan. 
“harles F. Dowse. P. F. Burke. 

‘harles King. Chas. F. M. Malley. 
‘ceorge Libbee. William Quincy Wales. 
\. G. Rowman. W. H. Bacon. 

S. F. Bickford. Hayward (. Dodge. 
James A. Munroe. Tuther Little. 

Charles A. Burditt. Wm. M. Horne 


Ranlet. 
Frank Dickerson. 
George W. Herrick. 
John Lowell. 
Charles H. Breck. 
Edwin L. Haley. 
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Joseph H. Williams. 
Charles E. Wetmore. 
Thomas H. Taylor. 
William Chamberlain. 
James D. Rawles. 

.. M. Smith. 


Henry A. Browne. 
William G. Angell. 
Geo. H. Mulhall. 
Albert C. Ashton. 
Ralph B. Phillips. 
John MeCandish. 


H. W. Marshall. John S. Weeks 

N. P. Cooley. Charles FE, Johnson. 
M. A. Chandler. J. Frank Stevens. 
1). F. Barber. Lester. F. ‘Thurber. 
B. A. Hawley. G. T. Curtis 

(. A. Earle. Gifford Simonds 
A. M. Wiley. «. H. Hubbell. 
(‘harles Sparks. Geo. M. Gray. 

H. S. Hart C. N. Chevalier, 
KE. L. Richards. Peter Gray. 

Hlenry Prentiss King, Cc. L. Titus. 
Frederick Walker. Robert E. Hofer. 
James N. Frye. James Denny. 


Charles A. Adams. Walter C. English. 

Joseph B. Sargent. Charles Clarke Adams. 
Samuel Disston. FE. L. Waitt. 

Leon C. Carter. Rev. Edward Cummings, 
Alexander Stanley. John Mason Little. 

Francis B, Dana. Hon. Thomas W. Hardwick. 


Robert N. Peck. Harry W. Waite. 

E. EB, Gallagher. Hon. Walter I. Smith. 
L. W. Thompson. Willard Howland. 

KF. F. Hodges. Samuel A. Bigelow. 
William P. Hill. John M. Woods. 
Oscar A. Shepard. E. P. Sanderson. 

Carl Steere. Cc. C. Lewis. 

Charles R. Hannon. Benj. G. Lamont. 
Charles E. Stumcke. Frank J. Bartlett. 


John T, Boyd. Allan J. Chase. 
J. Bradford Hunter. Cc. F. Bragg. 
Harry L. Doten. L. B. Morris, 

J. F. Kemp. Albert H. Inman. 
W. Sargent Locke. T. T. Booth. 
George B. Dexter. John T. Chase. 
R. H. Boutwell. W. H. Bense. 

Rk. M. Boutwell. S. J. B. Hall. 
Arthur C. Harvey. James D_ Keith. 
A. B. Marble. Charles H. Carter. 
(. W. Henderson, Jr. H. W. Hayes. 
Fred. L. Greeley. hk. W. Baker. 

J. C. Libbee. Fred. H. Butts. 


W. A. Jackson. Frank W. Brigham. 


(OH 


DEATH OF E. S. BATCHELLER. 

ARL S. BATCHELLER died at his home in Glovers- 
E ville, N. Y., February 18, in his fifty-fifth year, of 
pheumonia, after an illness of but a few days. He was 
senior member of the Hardware firm of E. S. Batcheller 
& Co. Mr. Batcheller was born in Lowville, N. Y., where 
he was educated and resided until grown, when he re- 
moved to Rome, N. Y. For 25 years he was a commercial 
traveler, representing the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company 
in New York and Canadian territory. He was of an en- 
terprising nature and possessed liberal views on matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the city. He was one of the 
promoters of a new hotel] in Gloversville, was president of 
the Board of Trade, and a member of the Eccentrie Club. 
When Rome was his home he was president of the Board 
of Managers of the Rome Custodial Institute. He was of 
a sunny disposition, exceedingly loyal to friends, and pos- 
sessed the good will of those who knew him. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son. 





BARNESLEY BROTHERS CUTLERY COMPANY. 


HE BARNESLEY BROTHERS CUTLERY COM- 
- PANY have purchased and taken charge of the fac- 
tory of the Monett Cutlery Company, Monett, Mo. The 
new company are composed of six brothers—U. S., W. 
R., T. C., F. F., R. O. and R. C. Barnesley—who are al} 
experienced Cutlery men. F. W. Stoliker and G. R. 
Bowen, two prominent mechanics of Fremont, Ohio, have 


gone to Monett to assist the Barnesley Brothers. The 
factory just purchased was equipped in the first place 
for the manufacture of Butcher Knives and Razors 


alone, but it is the intention of the new management to 
enlarge the business and make other items in the Cutlery 
line. Contracts for machinery and material have been let 
in the East. The company, however, are still in need of 
another Butcher Knife press, suitable for pressing up to 
S-inch bladed butchers; also dies for same and Paring and 
Putty Knives. 
a ee 


NEW HARDWARE PAPER. 


HE Hardware Dealer is the name of a new semimonthly 
magazine launched last Paul, Minn., 
by W. L. Agnew, publisher, and Henry L. Knappen, editor 
of the St. Paul 7'rade. These gentlemen will occupy the 
same positions on the new paper as they do on their old 
one, and F. O. Thomson, advertising manager of the St. 
Paul Trade, will advertising manager of the 
Hardware Dealer. 


week in St. 


also be 
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Missouri Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


S noted in our telegraphic report last week, the old 
A officers of the association were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 

PRESIDENT: Taylor Frier, Louisiana. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: E. L. Wachter, St. Louis. 

SECRETARY: F. Neudorff, St. Joseph. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: W. T. Shoop, Richmond; J. 
W. Poland, Carrollton; F. A. Kansteiner, St. Louis. 

TRADE ABUSE COMMITTEE: O. W. Johnson, Marshall; 
H. J. Brunner, Kansas City; J. A. Pauly, St. Louis. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: J. G. Weber, Clayton; A. Stein- 
meyer, St. Louis; G. L. Phillips, Bethany. 


Manufacturers and Other Visitors. 


The following representatives of manufacturing and 
jobbing interests and the trade press were present at the 
convention : 


J. G. Beegle, Robeson Cutlery Company and Rochester Stamping 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. O. Biggers, W. A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis. 

Ralph Buck, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

J. W. Dana, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis. 

Fred. P. Haus, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis. 

Edward J. Fox, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

Karl W. Pfeffer, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

S. Norvell, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

H. B. Gordon, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

R. L. Morton, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

G. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company, Chicago, III. 

W. L. McCasky, Chas. Matthews, Columbia, Mo. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

Daniel Stern, American Artisan, Chicago. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, New York. 

H. H. Roberts, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

James T. Newell, The Iron Age, St. Louis. 


How Best to Meet Department Store and Catalogue 
House Competition. 


In addition to the papers presented in our last issue 
the following paper was read by E. A. Demeter of Macon: 


When contemplating my given subject, “ How Best 
to Meet Department Store and Catalogue House Com- 
petition,” I am tempted to imitate the old man who, 
when asked by a young man for advice on the question 
of marriage, answered: “ Don’t.” So I am tempted to 
dispose of the whole matter by simply saying, “ Can’t.” I 
have studied over this subject long and carefully, and 
have read of many plans and schemes whereby this com- 
petition may be successfully met; but to each there seems 
to be so many “ifs” and “buts” and “ands,” that in 
the end they seem mere visionary theorizings after all. 
And though I know there is something wrong I fain 
would sit with Pilate, and ‘“ wash our hands of the 
whole affair.” 

CONDITIONS IN THE PAST HAVE SEEMED HARD ENOUGH 
TO MEET, 

but at the present time there is a new and added trou- 
ble which looms a black cloud upon our horizon. I 
speak, of course, of the Parcels Post, “ the question of the 
hour.” At the national convention held at Atlantic City 
in November this question was discussed by President 
Bogardus, while the catalogue house question was pre- 
sented by Secretary Corey. Both addresses have been 
printed in pamphlet form as well as published in many 
trade papers. I regret very much that I failed to read 
the reports of these addresses, and also that I was unable 
to secure copies of the pamphlets. Mr. Corey doubtless 
has said a great many more useful, instructive things on 
this subject than I shall be be able to, and I earnestly 
urge each member present if he has not already read 
these pamphlets to secure them and do so. *‘ 

How best to meet catalogue house and department 
store competition. This is truly a hard proposition, yet 
one which we cannot afford to ignore, especially we the 
country merchants, for the city merchants are not affected 
to any great extent. I have before me a copy of the 
January issue of the National Hardware Bulletin. In 
it we are told 


TO MEET THE PRICE. 

This, like all other good advice, is easy to preach, but 
hard to practice. Mr. Corey says, “ Meet the price.” 
The subject should be thoroughly understood and handled 
diplomatically. You cannot afford to ignore the situ 
ation nor sit idly by and see a portion of your neighbors 
buying from foreign sources. You cannot afford to an 
tagonize the wayward consumer until you have tried 
every method to convert and reclaim him. You cannot 
afford to allow the mail habit to grow in your community ; 
it is a disease contagious and dangerous. You cannot 
enforce a quarantine, so you should seek a cure. The 
common sense remedy is—whether it means loss or gain, 
cash and freight considered—* Meet the Price.” 

Very good advice indeed. Now for some of the “ buts” 
and “ifs” and “ands.” First, is the country retail mer- 
chant in a position where it is possible for him to follow 
this advice? I speak, of course, of the Hardware re- 
tail merchant, for we seem to be the especial victims, as 
it were. Mr. Corey in the National Bulletin makes this 
statement: “Careful examinations prove that about 90 
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per cent. of tne catalogue house leaders are selected 
from Hardware and kindred lines; that especially well 
known and meritorious articles are very desirable for cut 
price attractions.” This is sad, but true. Mr. Corey 
also urges jobbers and manufacturers to sell to the re- 
tail merchants at such a price as will enable them in 
turn to meet the catalogue house price. This seems to 
be the root of the evil after all. Any merchant would 
be glad to meet a price if he, in the first place, was 
not compelled to pay more than the quoted catalogue 
price. I wish to quote from a personal letter received 
some days ago: “ Your subject has been my hobby for 
two or three years. The proposition is very broad, and 
to get to the meat of the matter is a very hard propo 
sition.” 

Until the jobbers and manufacturers are put under 
some pressure, I believe it will be hard to control certain 
lines. I will give you an instance that came directly 
under my notice. A merchant wanted a two-hole burner 
and step Oil Stove, such as was listed by a Chicago cata- 
logue house at $8.50, I believe. I found that this Stov 
was a duplicate of the Stoves introduced by the Standard 
Oil Company some years ago, and was being manufactured 
somewhere in Ohio for the Chicago concern. The burner 
seemed to be identical with the Stove handled by the 
Standard people. However, the frame was skeleton. It 
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seems that when the Standard Oil people sold out to an- 
other concern this Stove was eliminated in a skeleton 
frame, but a similar Stove and box were offered and the 
price of $10.50 made. This was the price I was finally 
compelled to pay local jobbers for the Stove. Of course, 
sheet iron wrapping and a little nickel plating did make 
a difference in the cost of the Stove, but made no differ- 
ence in the value to the buyer, as the burners were iden- 
tical. I recite this little story to show you that the man- 
ufacturers somewhere are compelling the merchants to 
pay for trimming and boxing, which affords nice profits, 
and are turning out cheaper grade goods for the mail or- 
der house, refusing the retailer the privilege of buying 
this class. 

I am personally acquainted with one of the managers 
of a mail order house whose experience is broad. He told 
me confidentially that the manufacturers regarded the 
mail order trade much as they did the export trade, and 
made the prices accordingly. If this condition prevails 
venerally, surely the retailer ought to get busy.” 

As long as this condition exists the retailer will cer- 
tainly be unable to “ meet the price.” Much more could be 
said on this “ meet the price” subject, but I will leave 
that for discussion, believing more good can be accom- 
plished in that way than by an extensive paper written 
by me, 

CO-OPERATION. 

Another remedy which has been suggested is that of 
co-operation. We are told that “ co-operation is the solu- 
tion of the difficulties confronting the retailer to-day. Co- 
operation is the breastwork which must surround us if 
we would withstand the onslaughts of adverse interests.” 
This to a certain extent is quite true, and while we do not 
believe it is quite the solution of the difficulties confront- 
ing us, still “‘in union there is strength.” The old adage 
is as true to-day as ever, “ United we stand, divided we 
fall.” Intelligent active co-operation would do a great 
deal for the retail dealer. Hence the great good the asso- 
ciation can do for us. 

In Indianapolis on the 16th, 17th and 18th of this 
month, our sister State, Indiana, held a very successful 
session of its Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 200 
members being present. Each paper and address was ex- 
ceptionally good. Nor was this question of catalogue 
house competition omitted. C. A. Ellis of Carlisle in his 
paper, “Hardware Business in a Country Town,” pre- 
sented some very good views on this subject. He called 
attention to the fact that the retailer in the small town 
has one advantage, one weapon, which if rightly used can 
successfully meet all competition of the catalogue house, 
and that is, 

PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP. 

He says, “ This personal touch between man and man, 
between a dealer and his trade, will do more to kill the 
influence of the catalogue house than anything else.” 
Then he goes on to speak of reasoning with the substan- 
tial farmer that has a leaning toward these catalogue 
houses, and showing him where he is hurting the whole 
community by patronizing outside merchants. He thinks 
you can easily convince your trade that they had better 
pay you $1 for an ‘Axe that they could get at one of 
the catalogue houses for 90 cents. He concludes with 
these words: “ This personal relationship is, to my mind, 
the best solution to the problem of the retail dealer. It 
is not as glittering as some schemes, but I have found one 
thing in its favor—that is, ‘ that it will work.’ ”’ 

I have quoted the remarks of Mr. Ellis to some extent 
because they coincide with my own opinions exactly. I 
think every retailer in the small town should get a horse 
and Buggy, and spend some of his Sundays personally 
visiting his country customers. The politician knows the 
value of this, why not the merchant? 

But “ Rome was not built in a day,” neither can so 
important a subject be settled by a paper. I therefore 

vish to submit this for discussion, and hope to hear the 
views of each member present. 
<>. 

THe FRANK FE. Rowe Company of New Milford, 
Conn., have been incorporated under Connecticut laws 
vith a capital stock of $6000, to deal in Hardware, Lum- 
her and Builders’ Supplies. The incorporators are Frank 
PE. Rowe, H. C. Ives and Howard Carpenter. 


. 
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THE CHARLTON WIRE COMPANY. 
HE CHARLTON WIRE COMPANY have been or- 
ganized to operate the Wire mills formerly conducted 
by the Prouty Wire Company at Charlton, Mass. The 
new company have taken possession of the property and 
are already drawing Wire. They will manufacture High 
Grade Wire, especially High Quality Wires required by 
customers for special purposes, and will employ the 
highest grade of help. They are ready to answer in- 
quiries from tne trade. The organizers of the Charlton 
Company are Washburn & Moen men, who have been 
brought up in the Wire business and who are now start- 
ing in business for themselves, believing there is a de- 
man for special grades of Wire. It is a Massachusetts 
corporation, with a paid in capital stock of $15,000. The 
officers are: President, George C. Gordon; treasurer, Jus- 
tin D. Crosby; vice-president and secretary, George M. 
‘Thompson, the three constituting the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Crosby will operate the mill, Mr. Gordon will look 
after. the mechanical end of the business, in addition 
to his duties as president, which will include the financial 
management, and Mr. Thompson will have charge of the 
sales and will represent the company on the road. Mr. 
Crosby entered the Washburn & Moen Works 23 years 
ago, and worked bis way up, until two years ago he was 
made superintendent of the North Works at Worcester. 
Mr. Gordon was for eight years with Washburn & Moen, 
after graduating from the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and for more than four years has been the master 
mechanic of the North Works. Mr. Thompson has been 
for four years an assistant in the office of the manager 
of the Worcester works. Their experience entitles them 
to be classed as thoroughly trained men in their re- 
spective departments. 

The Charlton Wire business was established 30 years 
ago by George C. Prouty, who operated the mill until 
a few months ago, when he closed down the plant. The 
machinery is in excellent condition and there is an ample 
water power, with large storage reservoir. There is 
plenty of room for enlargement. The company will ex- 
tend their works as the demand requires, and will de- 
sign their own machinery. A machine shop may be es- 
tablished later that they may build their machinery. 





THE BALTIMORE FIRE. 

HE HARDWARE SUPPLY COMPANY, formerly at 
T 128 Calvert street, sufferers by the Baltimore con- 
flagration of February 7, will greatly appreciate the 
prompt receipt of catalogues, price-lists and kindred trade 
literature from manufacturers to replace their former 
collection. They are now located at 326 North Gay street, 
and have offices at 220 North Gay street. 


James O. Spear, Hardware manufacturers’ agent, rep- 
resenting Colebrookdale Iron Company, O. D. Woodruff, 
Franklin Specialty Company, Mt, Pleasant Tool Company 
anu other manufacturers, whose office and sample room 
in the Home Friendly Building, 100 West Fayette street, 
was totally destroyed, is now located at 3 North Howard 
stree. and is ready for business. 


Glover Brothers, 223 Hanover street, Baltimore, deal- 
ers in Hardware and Engineers’ Supplies, will appreciate 
copies of catalogues, price-lists, &¢c., pertaining to the 
above named lines. 


ee 


PATTERSON, GOTTFRIED & HUNTER. 


J. DUNN, for some years in the employ of Aller- 
E ton-Clarke Company, New York, has recently con- 
nected himself with Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 146- 
150 Centre street, New York, dealers in Machinery, Met- 
als, Hardware, Tools and supplies. The latter company 
have purchased the extensive stock of Nicholson Files, 
both regular and X F, formerly carried by the General 
Supply Company, New York, who have ceased to handle 
the line, and have turned the business over with the stock. 
Mr. Dunn’s services were secured because of his long ex- 
perience in the File business, and the stock alluded to is 
in addition to the large and comprehensive line of Files, 
always carried by Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter. 
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Association, held February 24, 25 and 26 at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland, was most successful. The mem- 
bers were out in good force, and all worked in harmony 


ir tenth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware 


and with enthuiasm. 
Committees. 

The committees appointed by President Bogardus were 
as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS: Messrs. Jacobs, Smith and Kramer. 

NOMINATIONS: Messrs. Duffey, Ingalls, Le Fevre, Bob- 
binger and Getz. 

QUESTION Box: Messrs. Brobst, Hatfield and Horn. 

LAWS RELATIVE TO THE HARDWARE TRADE: Messrs. 


Wiseman, Thompson and Fribley. 
IN MEMORIAM: Messrs, Lawyer, Kamey and Stabler. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The secretary reported that there was nothing to sub- 
mit from the Grievance Committee, with the exception of 
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two matters arising within a few days, which would be 
referred to the new Grievance Committee. 


Insurance. 


On motion, the convention then resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, with J. P. Duffey, president of 
the Insurance Company, in the chair. 

George M. Gray, secretary of the Insurance Com- 
pany, read his report, which was printed in full in last 
week’s Iron Age. 

CHAIRMAN Durrey: There is one thing I desire to say in 
tue interest of Mr. Gray, and that is in regard to the con- 
troversy he may have had with some parties during the 
year in regard to rates. The State Board of Insurance have 
prepared a rate book that applies to all cities and vil- 
lages in the State. My rate, as prepared by this board, 
is $1.00 per $100. Others in our town have $1.50, and 
there isn’t any trouble. In the absence of any report 
in the State they let local agents distribute that rate 
among ourselyes equitably. But my store in Greenville 
cannot be equitably rated with Mr. Baker’s store in 
Dayton. Now comes a war among the agents in our 
town and they are cutting my rate 10 or 15 per cent., 
as the case may be, in order to get my insurance, and it 
brings the Ohio Hardware Insurance Company into a 
controversy with me, for the reason that we are entitled, 
as an insurance association, to this board rate in order 
that we may be equitably rated with Mr. Baker of Day- 
ton. The war extends in some towns to a cutting of 
rates that we cannot afford, as an association, to give 
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them the benefit of. There is another feature connected 
with this business. Say Mr. Payne, at Columbus, pays 
tue regular board rate of $20 on $2000 insurance, and 
we come over to Greenville and they give me 20 per cent. ; 
it would give me $16, while Mr. Payne in Columbus pays 
his $20. Now, on this three times the assessment lia- 
bility, he pays $60 to my $48, which is simply because 
the agents in our town are having a little war of their 
own, in order to secure business, and dividing up their 
commissions. This is one trouble Mr. Gray has had to 
contend with. But for all that, I bespeak for him pa- 
tience, in order that the Ohio Hardware people may get 
at the facts in a fair and unbiased manner. 

Mr. KAvUKE: I can testify that in regard to the little 
fire that we had in our store everything was settled to 
our entire satisfaction, and the business of the company 
was done right up to the handle. I snall recommend the 
Ohio Hardware Insurance Company, and I think we wil! 
all do well to patronize it to the extent that we can get 
insurance. I was once a member of the Ohio Home 
Mutual. When we organized it was the understanding 
that its business was to be confined to Ohio, but when 
Chicago burned we found that we were in the fire. Had 
the understanding been carried out, we would have found 
ourselves all right. This Ohio Insurance Company, if we 
stick, will be all right. 

Mr. Gray: We are subscribers to the Ohio Insurance 
Bureau, which gives us the rating of every county in the 
State. We have that in our possession, and before we 
renew a policy or when the application comes in, we turn 
to the man’s rating and risk and can tell exactly what 
kind of a risk he is, and we immediately send out a 
policy on that basis. Oftentimes, however, a man apply- 
ing for insurance has an underprice with the insurance 
agent. He may have an 80 or 90 per cent. clause, the 
Same as we are rating. We are always willing to take 
the single statement from a Hardwareman. Whenever 
a Hardwareman writes and tells us that his rate is so 
and so in the old line companies, we immediately send 
him a rebate and ask no further questions. 


Mr. WISEMAN: I believe our insurance is the best in 
this association, and it will be worth.more and more to 
use as the years go on. I do not believe we appreciate 
fully this matter of insurance. We can go out and buy 
insurance anywhere, but it is not ours. This is our own, 
and every member ought to take care of what belongs to 
us. We have done all right as far as the law goes, but 
we have not grown in numbers during the past as much 
as we might have done. It should be a point with every 
member to give our company all the insurance it will 
take. The fact that it will not take all that we would 
like should not bar it. You cannot get a single policy 
of $3000 in the old line or mutual companies. It is a 
wise policy cutting it down to $2000, and some have felt 
that it really should be cut beyond what it is now. We 
carry the 80 per cent. clause in‘our policy. We have 
extinguishers all over the house on the upper floors, 
which gives us an additional 10 per cent., bringing the 
board rate of $1.25 down to $1.15, and 10 per cent. off 
that for the 80 per cent. insurance clause, which makes 
it a pretty fair rate, and a better rate than we have had 
in a good many years, it having been $1.40 heretofore. 
This company belongs to us individually to take care 
of, and it will be one of the best things this association 
ever brought out. 

Mr. Durrey: I want to correct Mr. Wiseman in one 
particular in regard to the board rate and new policies 
We have 150 more policies than we did a year ago, wit!) 
out any more insurance. That is the meaning of gettin¢ 
insurance from one man and taking it off another. We 
reduced the $5000 policy to a point where it does not 
seem that we can reduce it any further without some 
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riction. We are not aiming to secure any new insurance 
bove $2000 policies. We have concluded that it would 
e good policy on the part of this directory to carry 

surance on other lines of merchandise that are not 
ore hazardous than Hardware, and in that way we 
ave eliminated the exclusive Hardware clause from the 
ules of the association, so that now we are in a position, 
f we find a good risk in a grocery store, to carry a small 
amount on that store. We do not, however, expect to 
take anything in the shape of dry goods, clothing, millin- 
ery, drugs, or anything considered by the Hardware peo- 
ple themselves as more hazardous than Hardware. That 
is, we hope for the indorsement of the association to 
this effect. 

Mr. GRAY stated that the Van Wert Company paid 
the Ohio company 10 per cent. on insurance turned over 
to them. They were investigated beforehand and found 
all right, so that really 10 per cent. comes back to the 
company. 

Insurance Company’s Directors. 


The members of the Ohio Hardware Insurance Com- 
pany then unanimously elected J. P. Duffey and J. F. 
Baker to succeed themselves in the directory. It was 
deemed unwise to change the management of the company 
in any way at this time. 


Insurance Stockholders’ Minutes. 


The secretary of the insurance company then read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the insurance company. 

Mr. Wiseman moved that the action of the stockhold- 
ers be approved in regard to the action taken in changing 
the rules of the company so as to permit the insuring of 
other property than strictly Hardware stock. 

Mr. Gray: While it is true that we have 1400 Hard- 
waremen in the State of Ohio, yet it is a fact that we 
cannot take all of the Hardwaremen, for many reasons. 
It is true, also, that there are many lines of Hardwaré 
more hazardous than some other lines. After carefully 
going over the matter with the directors and also with 
practical insurance men, it was deemed wise to change the 
rule so that we might take in other insurance in case we 
wanted to. I would object to taking in other lines pro- 
miscuously. Personally, I think it is a wise move, but 
we want you to decide the matter, and whatever you say 
will go. 

Mr. Durry: At the last annual meeting we took in 
residences, but residence insurance yields such a small 
revenue that it is hardly worth while. It would take 
an enormous amount of premiums of $6 per year on 
residences to pay my loss. We might take good grocery 
risks at $1, while my home is carried at 20 cents per $100. 
I do not expect anybody is going to accuse the directory 
of being a little hazardous, because we have been cen- 
sured for being too conservative, but that was only that 
we might build up a revenue to some extent by going 
outside and taking something that was not more hazard- 


ous, 


In answer to a question, Secretary Gray stated that 
483 members out of 2250 people in the State that sell 
Hardware were insured in the association company. 

Mr. Barber and Mr. Kirkendorf stated that they were 
waiting to take insurance as soon as they could get it on 
their stock, which included other goods than Hardware, in 
one case the Hardware being in a separate building. 

Mr. Duffey stated that it was not the policy to take 
a risk on anything in connection with Hardware which 
was considered more hazardous. 

After some further discussion of the question, Mr. 
Wiseman’s motion to approve the action of the directors 
was carried. 

President Bogardus then resumed the chair. 


National Convention Report. 


F. A. Bare of Mansfield then made a report as delegate 

the national convention. The report was an interest- 
ng one and went into considerable detail. Referring 

a general way to the association, he said: 

The National Association is growing rapidly. and the 
creat value of its work is shown in inducing prominent 
ianufacturers to refuse to sell to catalogue houses. The 
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growth and power of the National is due largely to the 
devoted efforts of our ex-Presidents Miller, Lewis and 


Cormick, and our President Bogardus. With such men 
we are not surprised at its success. The National As- 
sociation represents the combined force and influence 
of many State associations, and has in consequence a 
power with the manufacturers and jobbers that no State 
association could hope to attain. Let us give it every 
support possible, and help our most worthy president in 
making his administration the greatest in national his- 
tory. 

On motion, the report was received and made part of 
the record. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 


The concluding session was called to order at 9.30 on 
Thursday by the president, there being a full attendance. 


Laws Relative to the Hardware Trade. 


H. C. Wiseman, chairman of the Committee on Laws 
Relative to the Hardware Trade, made a verbal report 
from his committee in which he traced the progress in the 
direction of laws in the several States for the purpose of 
regulating the use of trading stamps and similar devices. 
Referring to the measure pending before the New York 
Legislature, he stated that it provided for the most rigid! 





J. F. BAKER, President. 


redemption in cash of all trading stamps, and holding the 
merchant personally responsible for their redemption. He 
referred to an instance where after six months the con- 
cern interested in the stamps fled the city as soon as it 
had disposed of a large amount of the stamps. The pro- 
posed law in Ohio is modeled after the New York law, and 
will be a good thing for business generally. 


Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. Wiseman, on interstate commerce, presented a 
copy of the paper now before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. The provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
law as it exists now were summarized, and the speaker 
continued: “The great trouble seems to have been that 
wherever there has been a claim for damages or for rebate 
for overcharges, the complaint is made and nothing 
else is done. The point that would win with the people 
and the association would be the securing of something 
substantial in this line, such as the collection of damages, 
which has very rarely been done. This plan is simply one 
to provide for the enlargement of the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

Mr. Baker: In what condition is the lien law of the 
State? 

Mr. WISEMAN: We have no prospects that I know of 
of getting anything. We have nothing other than the 10 
per cent., which does not seem to work very well. I do 
not know how we are to go about it to get anything better. 
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The absence of a good lien law is a matter of great con- 
cern to the merchant. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is not much chance to push for- 
ward a lien law when your legislators will say, “If you 
undertake to carry this bill in any way or shape I will 
vote against it and do all I can to defeat it.” That is all 
the encouragement we get on that score. 


On Memorial. 


The secretary read the report of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, reporting the death of two members, Mr. Cant- 
well of Kenton, and I. E. Pierson of Greenville. The com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we have lost in Mr. Cantwell and Mr. 
Pierson valued and honorable members of the Ohio 
Hardware Association, and the Hardware trade of Ohio 
deeply mourn their loss. Be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be embodied in the 
minutes of our annual meeting, and a copy be forwarded 
to the families of the deceased. 


On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 


Election of Officers. 
J. P. Duffey, for the Committee on Nominations, made 





CHAS. 8S. JOUNSON, Vice-President. 


a report recommending the following members for elec- 
tion as officers for the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT, John F. Baker, Dayton. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, C. S. Johnson, Barberton. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY, W. C. Jones, Columbus. 

TREASURER, L. F. Stahler, Waverly. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: One year, to fill vacancy of 
F. A. Powers of Norwalk, John C. Fuhr, Wiliamsburg; 
two years, John Kramer, Dayton; C. W. Jewell, Utica; 
W. A. Perry, Zanesville; Frank W. Ingalls, Bryan. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: George B. 
Meyer, Cincinnati; Frank Briggs, Delta; C. A. Hutsin- 
pillar, Ironton; F. A. Bare, secretary, Mansfield. Alter- 
nates: Mr. Jacobs, Youngstown; A. M. Glockner, Ports- 
mouth; John Plummer, Bellefontaine; B. O. Thompson, 
Cambridge. 


The parties above named were unanimously elected. 


Resolutions. 


The following report was submitted by the Committee 
on Resolutions: 


This convention wishes to affirm the resolutions of 
1902 and 1903; and further, be it 

Resolved, That the GUhio Hardware Asséciation is un- 
alterably opposed to the bill before Congress known as 
the Parcels Post bill. We regard it detrimental to the 
general interests of the people of the country. Such 
legislation is a direct blow at the thousands of smaller 
towns and business communities which have been and 
are an important feature in the development of the 
United States. We urge members of Congress to work 
against and vote against this measure. Be it further 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation be given to our hosts who have contributed so 
liberally to our entertainment, who have made us glad 
to come and sorry to go. To Messrs. Baxter and Bowler 
for their zeal in our behalf, given so freely and abun- 
dantly. To Mr. Rahe for his steadfast and invaluable 
help in getting our arrangements perfected. To the news- 
papers and trade journals for their interest in our work, 
To the Hollenden Hotel Company for the unequaled fa- 
cilities they have afforded us for holding our convention. 

Mr. Baker moved that copies of the resolutions be 
sent to the hotel and other parties named in the resolu 
tions of thanks. The motion was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Fuhr a vote of thanks was extended 
to A. F. Hansen of the White Lily Washer Company for 
his entertaining performance with tricks of slight of 
hand at the banquet Wednesday evening. 

On motion of Mr. Wiseman the secretary was in 
structed to send the thanks of the association to the 
individual contributers to the entertainment of members 
during the present convention. 

J. K. Milligan of Bellefontaine moved a vote of thanks 
be extended to the president and secretary for the able 
manner in which they have conducted the work of the 
association during the past year. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

On motion of F. A. sare the action of the National 
Association was indorsed for the manner in which it 
had furthered the interests of the retail dealers. 


Place of Meeting. 

Mr. Baker, the newly elected president, in a felicitous 
speech, nominated Dayton as the next place of an- 
nual meeting. No other place was nominated, and, on 
motion, Dayton was unanimously selected as the place 
for holding the next annual convention. 

Thereupon the tenth annual convention was declared 
adjourned sine die. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


The admirable use made of the Question Box during 
the sessions of the association was an interesting feature 
of the gathering, and many important questions were 
thus brought to the attention of the members. The fol- 
lowing summary of the discussions will be found of 
service as containing suggestions which may be put to 
practical use: 

When the Question Box was opened the questions 
were read, and summaries of the answers given are as 
follows: 

QvuEsTION: “Js Co-operative buying of job lots advis- 
able and profitable?” 

A prominent member of the association said that dur- 
ing the sessions of the National Association three years 
ago a member from Michigan came to Chicago with a list 
of goods which he was delegated to buy for at least 20 
Hardwaremen, and stated that he was getting prices at 
least 20 per cent. lower than the goods could ordinarily 
be bought at. He was delegated to buy at least $5000 
worth of goods on one order. 

Another member said that on one or two occasions 
he had joined with others in buying goods by the car- 
load. In that way he said that some time ago they had 
gotten a carload of Nails which they could not have 
bought as low in any other way. One of the most ex- 
perienced members cautioned the meeting, saying that 
it is a great temptation and one that comes to every 
business man to combine and buy with neighbors and 
purchase larger quantities than he needs. He went on 
to say that in his 37 years of actual business experience 
he had never been able to point to a dollar that he had 
made by buying goods because they were cheap in an- 
ticipation of a greater demand. 

Another member said that he paid a certain amount 
a month for tle privilege of belonging to a buying syndi 
cate. He said that his house handles one line of goods 
that are sold to regular dealers at a discount of 55 per 
cent., and that through the syndicate they were able to 
buy them at 60 and 10 per cent., which he considered 
quite a saving. He went on to say that they are not 
obliged to overstock in buying goods in this manner, and 
that only by buying goods as low as is possible can the 
dealer meet and compete with the low prices of th: 
catalogue houses. 
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Question: “ What kind of scales do you use in sell- 
ing goods?” 

The member who put the question in the box said 
that he had done so because he believed that more money 
is lost in the class of scales used and in the down weights 
than in almost any other way in the Hardware business. 

Another member stated that he had been using two 
different scales, and yet after they had been in use for 
ten years he had found a difference of 4 pounds between 
them. 

QUESTION: “Js the complaint of poor goods the fault 
of the manufacturer or retail dealer? Who gains by 
the public’s demand for low priced goods?” 

A prominent member said that he believed the cus- 
tomer as well as the dealer is to blame for poor goods. 
There are some classes of Stoves, for instance, which, in 
the shop, have to be practically made over before they 
can be sold. It is owing to the continued demands by the 
consumer and the dealer in wanting to know “ How 
cheap can I buy them?” It is not “ How good an article 
can I buy?”, but “ How cheap can I buy?” He said 
that an effort should be made to get the customer and 
dealer both to say, “I want a good article.” It would not 
be long before the dealer could get the goods if he were 
willing to pay the price, but as long as the demand is 
for cheap goods matters will continue as in the past. 
tie expressed the belief that to-day manufacturers are 
trying to cater to a better class of trade than ten years 
ago. 

A member said he had found from experience 
that when he had applied himself industriously to put 
before the public a better line of goods than he had 
previously carried his efforts were appreciated. 
Ile said that he carries both grades in his store, and 
that when a customer asks for a cheap article he shows 
it to him, but tries to induce him to buy the superior 
one, 

Another member, in referring to whether the. quality 
of goods at present produced by the manufacturer is as 
good as formerly, said he thought that the retailers 
had been negligent in their duty and had demanded 
poorer goods. 

Another member said that he thought that better 
goods could be bought to-day in almost all lines than 
ever before. This remark was received with general 
applause, indicating that many of the members agreed 
with him. He said the trouble with most of the 
Hardware merchants is that they lose track of the 
quality and look to the price. 

QUESTION: “ What is the experience of the country 
Hardware dealer in handling Implements and Farm 
Machinery? Is there any profit left after paying the 
erpense of selling?” 

One member said that he should be glad to sell his 
whole stock of Farm Machinery to any one who would take 
it and run the business, but that he is practically forced 
to remain in the business for the reason that if no one 
else handled Farm Machinery in his town he will hold 
the farmers’ trade in Hardware. 

Another member said that they sold Farm Machinery 
in connection with their Hardware business and that 
they thought it was advisable to do so, because it made 
the farmer feel at home to come in and tell his troubles 
with his Binder, &c. In that way they keep in touch with 
him and sell him many small articles. 

QuEsTIoN: “Js there any economy in concentrating 
your buying on a few jobbers?” 

A prominent member said he thought that it was 
to the retailer’s advantage to purchase his goods from 
iobbers who know him well, because the jobber is much 
more likely to take special interest in the customer he 
knows to be a valuable man. 

QueEsTIon: “ How many do a cash business? With 
rhat results? State line of goods handled.” 

A prominent member said that he did a Hardware, 
grocery and Stove business for practically cash, and was 
very much pleased with the result. He said he thought 
that he could probably do a larger volume of busi- 
ness if he extended credits liberally, but that he only re- 
nembers of one sale since last September which was lost 
for that cause. He went on to say that it was one of a 
cooking Stove to a man whom he should not have been 
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willing to give credit under other circumstances, as he 
had the reputation of being exceedingly poor pay. In re 
ply to the question as to whether he ran a job shop in 
connection with the business, he said he did not, but went 
on to explain some of the details of the business. In con- 
nection with his Hardware store there is a grocery store, 
and customers telephone for groceries as well as for 
Hardware. These goods are delivered with the under- 
standing that they will be paid for on the Monday fol- 
lowing. If the bill is not squared up by that time they 
send around a collector and the acounts are always paid. 
In case they are not paid it is the policy of the store to 
stop selling them goods. This question of cash selling 
aroused considerable interest among the members, and 
caused several questions to be asked. Several of the 
members did not think that it would be really possible to 
do a real cash business. One member asked how he would 
treat a man who came into his store to buy a Stove, but 
did not have the necessary $10. The merchant thought a 
moment, and said that he had never had such an experi- 
ence, but that if he knew the man who came in to be all 
right and good pay he would probably take the $10 out 
of his own pocket and lend it to the man, so that he would 
not have to break his rule. 

Another member told how he had conducted a cash 
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business for some time and with excellent success. He 
has only three charge accounts on his books, and these 
are to public institutions and the county. Otherwise he 
has been doing a strictly cash business. Before chang- 
ing from the credit to the cash basis he advertised for 
about 60 days in the local papers that he was going to 
make this change. At first there was a slight falling off 
in business, but since then business has returned to its 
normal condition, and he claims he has saved a large 
amount of worry. 

QuEsSTION: “Jf there be $1000 lost on $3000 stock 
with a $1000 policy, all carried by one company, how much 
does the insured get?” 

The answer given to this was that he gets $1000. 

QUESTION: “How are local Hardware associations 
thriving and how best promoted? Are such associations 
beneficial to general trade as a whole?” 

One of the members stated that about five months ago 
he persuaded a gentleman to come to his town with the 
object of organizing an association of its merchants. He 
was successful in his object, and now 81 out of the 105 
merchants are paying $1 a month into the association. It 
has a first class secretary, who is paid $60 a month, and 
all accounts which the members have difficulty in collect- 
ing are turned over to him. The results of its work have 
to date been excellent. 

Another member created amusement by saying that 
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after three years’ experience with a membership of 30, 
and with an expenditure of $300 in supporting the or- 
ganization, they had collected $1. 

Another merchant stated that the experience in his 
town with the organization of merchauts had been a total 
failure. 

QUESTION: “ What is the difference in the principle 
-between syndicate buying by the merchant and catalogue 


douse buying by our customers?” 


One member replied to this and said that he could see 
no comparison between them. ‘The merchant buying in a 
syndicate is practically four or five or more merchants 
bunching their purchases. That is perfectly legitimate 
in this age of the world. There is no comparison between 
the two. 

QUESTION: “ What is the difference in retailers send- 
ing out canvassers to solicit trade and catalogue houses 
sending out catalogues for the same purpose?” 

It was pointed out that the local merchant had a per- 
fect right to send out canvassers and solicit business from 
ithe immediate territory which belongs to him, while the 
catalogue house reaches beyond its legitimate field. An- 
other point made was that one difference is that the local 
dealer is a citizen of the town and a taxpayer and helps 
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ito keep it up, while the catalogue house is simply reach- 
ing out beyond its territory, has no taxes to pay, and is 
‘drawing out money to the cities that belongs in the coun- 
try. 

QUESTION: “ Does it pay a dealer to invest $200 to 
$500 in a cash register?” 

There was considerable difference of opinion on this 
subject. Most of the members thought that a store is bet- 
ter off with a cash register than without one, although a 
“ash register does not always prove an absolute preven- 
tion against loss. A story was told of one man who 
started business with a $600 stock and a $200 cash regis- 
ter. One decided advantage of the cash register was 
shown by the fact that when it is used to record charges 
they are much more apt to be made than when charged in 
a book. 

Question: “ What is the best way to meet encroach- 
ments of jobbers on retail trade?” 

One member said that if the jobber you buy from en- 
croaches on your retail trade the best way is to have a 
talk with him, and if you have the right kind of talk he 
will probably quit. 

Question: “ What suggestion can you offer to increase 
our membership?” 

One member said that he did think that too much talk- 
ing could be done about the evils of the department stores 
and the catalogue houses, and that not enough had been 
said about the increasing of the membership. There are 
1300 dealers of Hardware in Ohio, and the association has 
a membership of over 350 and is still growing. 
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Another member suggested that it might be of advan- 
tage to have two meetings during the year, one in summer 
and one in winter, so that meetings could be held in both 
the northern and the southern parts of the State during the 
year. 

A very prominent member said that he attended many 
meetings of the association at the expense of hundreds of 
dollars, and that the meetings were beneficial to him, and 
that he was going to continue to attend them. 

The educational features that advance business inter 
ests and the position of the members as citizens of the 
State were pointed out by one of the leading men of the 
association. 

The method of increasing the membership by having 
the secretary canvass the merchants in the State was sug- 
gested. 

QUESTION: “ Have any of the members come in con- 
tact with the tax inquisitor?” 

One member said that information in his neighbor- 
hood was obtained entirely from the mercantile agencies, 
and that he considered this to be a very unfair method. 

Another said that, from his experience, he felt confi- 
dent that in his section local stool pigeons were employed 
and paid a percentage for information of this kind. 

Another member said that he has to pay his taxes 
up to the limit. In making his returns to the assessor 
he exhibits his trial balances and has never been raised 
but once, and that was when the assessor added some 
furniture. He sail that the percentage with him is about 
70, although the statute provides for the full assessment. 

Other members said that the percentage with them is 
about 60 per cent. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE RETAILER 
AND MANUFACTURER. 


BY J. S. BRAINARD, JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY, CLEVE- 
LAND. 


It is a well known fact that unless a manufacturer can 
get his goods into the hands of the retailer and get the re- 
tailer to push them, his chances of success are not bright. 
How to do this is the question paramount in the minds of 
all American manufacturers to-day. Shall the manufac- 
turer market his goods through the jobber or by salesmen 
or other means direct to the retail trade? Each method 
has its friends and its good points, I believe. 

Some manufacturers manufacture goods that are sold 
on very close margins, and which, if sold direct to the re- 
tail trade, would of necessity add largely to the selling 
cost. Such manufacturers find it to their advantage to 
handle their goods exclusively through jobbers, who have 
a large number of salesmen that call often, and a large 
iine over which to distribute the selling expense. This, 
I believe, may safely be said to be a benefit to us all, as it 
enables the manufacturer to reach the retailer at a closer 
cost than hé could otherwise do. It also enables the man- 
ufacturer to be assured that the retailers in the smaller 
towns are called upon, which if he sold direct he could not 
do, owing to the limited trade he could secure and the 
corresponding increase in selling cost. Other manufac- 
turers make lines that are very large and exclusive in de- 
signs, and which run into money very rapidly. Such man- 
ufacturers also handle the bulk of their goods through 
jobbers, because the jobber always carries a complete line 
in stock that the retailer can call on and draw from at the 
least possible expense without tying up his capital so 
heavily as a full stock of lines of this character would re 
quire. 

Then comes the manufacturer who makes articles pro- 
tected by patents, that are exclusive in design and in large 
demand. A manufacturer of this character, in many in 
stances, finds it to his best interest te do away entirely 
with the jobber and deal directly with the retailer. Thes 
three examples are but a few of many, and I use them to 
show that the primary thought of the manufacturers 
throughout the country is in every case 


““ WHAT IS THE BEST WAY FOR ME TO GET MY GOODS INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE RETAILER?” 


He is the man I am after. The retailer is really the 
distributing agent for a large percentage of the manufac- 
turers in this country to-day, and his interests are always 
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carefully considered by every successful factory manager. 
You notice that I use the term “ successful factory man- 
ager.” Some do not consider you, and some do not make 
very much money. 


ASSOCIATIONS LIKE YOURS HAVE BEEN OF GREAT BENEFIT, 
poth to you in the retail Hardware business and to 
us who manufacture goods that are sold to the retail 


merchant. It enables us to meet you on occasions like 
this and to find out your ideas, to learn what you want, 
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and we can plan intelligently for our coming season’s 
trade. 

We are doing business to-day in the richest and most 
successful country on the globe. We have had our period 
of high prices and large profits, and are down once more 
to bedrock, and I believe this is by far the safest and most 
lasting. Each year the retailer and manufacturer get 
to know each other better, and with this knowledge and 
understanding come mutual confidence and_ regard. 
Prosperous times are based largely on confidence, and 
we may therefore safely make the deduction that the bet- 
ter acquaintance between the retailer and manufacturer, 
largely brought about by associations like this, means 
a long stride toward continued prosperity. 

The manufacturers of the city of Cleveland are heav- 
ily interested in Hardware goods. Cleveland takes the 
lead as a Hardware center, both in manufacturing and in 
jobbing. We all feel at home when we get among our 
friends in the retail trade, because we know they are 
our friends. One thing the retail merchant may pride 
himself on, and that is that his credit is good. There 
are less failures in the retail Hardware business than in 
almost any other line of retail trade in this country. 
This may be due to the fact that Screws and Nails do 
not go out of style, but in my opinion it is due to the 
fact that you know your business and attend to it. 


Captain Kauke’s Address. 


At the first session President Bogardus called for an 
address from Capt. J. H. Kauke of Wooster, one of 
the active members of the association, who is perfectly 
hale, hearty, and tends regularly to business, though 
87 years old. He takes great pride in giving the history 
of the number of boys sent out from his employ in his 
long experience, of whom not one has made a failure. 
Strange as it may appear, Mr. Kauke, aged 87, and Wil- 
liam Bingham, aged 88, have been dealing together in 
Hardware from 1836 to the present time. His remarks 
touched of the historical, and he said in part: 

Four years ago, when I was called on, I said you 
would scarce expect one of my age to speak in public 
on the stage. To-day you call for me again. The re- 
tailer, I suppose, ought to have something to say in 
regard to the kind of goods that the jobber or manu- 
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facturer gives him to sell. A great deal depends on the 
kind of goods you have to sell for your success. 

Things have changed since Mr. Bingham and George 
Worthington and I used to go to New York in 1836 and 
‘37 to buy our goods. So long as they manufacture 
goods to be sold by the retailer they must make good 
goods for him to sell. Ain’t that true? I used to sell 
Butcher Knives and all that kind of thing. To-day you 
can hardly get a Butcher Knife that will keep an edge. 
We all know Disston Saws. In 1842 I went and bought 
my saws directly from Henry Disston, the Englishman, 
in Philadelphia. Henry had his sleeves rolled up, and 
his Saws had a reputation everywhere. 

You cannot make a successful Hardwareman out of 
a man that does not know anything about goods. He 
wants to be a mechanic to a certain extent. If a man 
comes into your store he wants to buy something. If 
the dealer wants to make a successful Hardwareman 
he wants to know a good deal more than that fellow 
generally, so that we have to learn to handle good goods. 


The Ohio Hardware Insurance Company. 


A meeting of the directors of the Ohio Hardware In- 
surance Company was held late Wednesday afternoon, and 
J. P. Duffey was re-elected president, and Geo. M. Gray re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


THE BANQUET. 

In the evening, while the ladies were attending the 
performance of “ Peggy from Paris” at the Euclid Ave- 
nue Opera House, the members of the association en- 
joyed one of the most sumptuous banquets of the year 
at the Chamber of Commerce auditorium. The menu was 
in the form of a Padlock tied with a bow of red ribbon, 
and was most attractive in get up. It is illustrated here- 
with. On the first inside page was a picture of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. On the next page was 
printed the menu, after which came pages on which ap- 
peared the toasts, the list of hosts and the list of the 
local committees. 

The tables were decorated with flowers, and the 
whole room presented a most festal appearance. 

President W. P. Bogardus of Mt. Vernon acted as 
toastmaster, and about him at the toastmaster’s table 
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were seated the speakers, Rev. Casper Wistar Hiatt, D.D., 
of the North Presbyterian Church ; Col. J.J. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and W. Louis Jacobs 
of Youngstown, Vice-President J. F. Baker, of Dayton, 
Secretaries W. C. Jones of Columbes, and D. R. Burr of 
Piqua, J. P. Duffey of Greenville, N. D. Chapin, chair- 
man; W. N. Bowler, secretary, and J. Q. Riddle, treas- 
urer, all of the Local Committee. 

After an entertaining exhibit of magic card work and 
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sleight of hand tricks by A. F. Hansen of the White Lily 
Washer Company, Toastmaster Bogardus introduced Col. 
BeBe Sullivan, who made an interesting address to the 
subject of “ The City of Cleveland.” He was followed by 
the Rev. Casper Wistar Hiatt, D.D., who responded to 
“The State of Ohio” in an eloquent and thoughtful ad- 
dress which was frequently punctuated with loud ap- 
plause from the assembled guests. 

Speaking to the toast, “ The Ohio Hardwareman,” W. 
Louis Jacobs of Youngstown, briefly paid tribute to the 
men behind the counter in ‘the words: “I wish I was 
able to do justice to the Ohio Hardwareman, for I be- 
lieve he is just as deserving of compliment as the State 
of Ohio or the city of Cleveland. Located between Pitts- 
burgh and the wealthy West, Ohio is advantageously sit- 
uated to be the great Hardware center it is. And the 
greatness of the State as a Hardware center is reflected 
upon the ‘ boys’ in the store, and we should do all we can 
for those ‘ boys’ who have made the business what it is.” 


THE CLEVELAND COMMITTEES. 


The local committee handled the convention arrange- 
ments very nicely, and much of the success of the meeting 


J. C. FURR. 


was due to their efforts. 
local committees: 


The following is a list of the 


EXECUTIVE AND FiNANCE COMMITTEE: N. D. Chapin, chairman 
Executive Committee ; Walter N. Bowler, secretary ; George 
W. Avery, J. C. Brainard, E. N. Fenn, J. C. Henry, C. A. 
Jewett, E. H. Luetkemeyer, C. S. Van Wagoner. Wm. M. 
Powell, chairman Finance Committee; J. Q. Riddle, treas- 
urer ; George T. McIntosh, E. W. Palmer, A. E. Schafer. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE: C. S. Van Wagoner, chairman; F. L. 
Alcott, B. C. Bates, George T. Body, E. G. Blackwell, F. N. 
Cleland, W. L. Colt, H. D. Cram, J. W. Damel, W. W. Damel, 
H. D. Guiley, Ira H. Hess, C. T. Hird, E. W. Hull, Harry 
Hutchinson, Charles Hutchison, Amos B. MeNairy, J. FE. 
Maule, 4. J. Maurer. V. M. Moore, M. W. Ockerman, F. C. 
Powers, H. T. Pratt, J. H. Prindle, M. C. Ripple, E. lL. 
Sanderson, Thos. Shaw, A. P. Stroh, A. E. Thompson, E. 
W. Thompson, J. W. Walton, L. H. Webber, Lee Y. Webber. 
J. Z. Webber, P. F. Yengling. 

COMMITTEE ON BADGES, PRINTING AND 
Luetkemeyer, chairman; William 
Henry Born, J. A. Carter, Isaac G. 
R. T. Lane, W. F. McKenzie. 

THEATER COMMITTEE: J. C. Brainard, 
R. B. Donham, Harry A. 
Taylor. 

LADIES COMMITTEE: C. 
well, John G. 
Paine. 

BANQUET COMMITTEE: J. C. Henry, chairman: 
Fred. W. Beach, C. T. Draper, C. H. Miller, 

COMMITTEE ON SPEAKERS: George T. McIntosh. 


DECORATIONS: E. H. 
Bates, Julius Bishop, 
Haas, Wm. W. Johnston, 


R. H. Carlisle, 
Minnick, Henry A. 


chairman ; 
Hulbert, C. F. 


Herbert W. Cald- 
Paul North, C. C. 


A. Jewett, 
Jennings, G. P. 


chairman ; 
Newton, 


Henry W. Avery, 
R. S. Pierce. 


The following is a list of the Cleveland manufacturers 
and jobbers who contributed to defray the expenses of the 
convention ; 
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American Can Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

American Stove Co. 

Avery senoing Co. 

Bassett-Presley Co. 

a Chapin Co, 

W. Bingham Co. 

Bishop & Babcock Co. 

Borden & Selleck Co, 

Born Steel Range Co. 

Bourne-Fuller Co. 

Bronson-Walton Co. 

Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

Chamberlain Cartridge & Tar- 
get Co. 

Champion Steel Range Co. 

Chisholm Steel Shovel Works. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland Stone Co. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 

Cleveland Window Glass Co. 

Columbian Hardware Co, 

Diamond Glass Co. 


Empire Plew Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fanner Mfg. Co. 

Ferrosteel Co. 

Forest City Paint & Varnish 
Co 


Garry Iron & Steel Co. 
Gibson & Price Co. 
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Glidden Varnish Co. 
Independent Register Co. 
Johnston & Jennings Co. 
Kinney & Levan. 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. 

Lake Erie Iron Co. 

Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Co 
H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons. 
McIntosh Hardware Corpora- 


tion. 
Amos B. McNairy & Co. 
National Lead Co. 
National Screw & Tack Co. 
Ohio Rubber Co. 
Ohio Sash & Door Co. 
J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 
Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Patterson-Sargent Co 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Standard Tool Co. 
Taylor & Bogris Foundry Co, 
Ww. S. Tyler 
Union Steel Screw Co. 
Upson Nut Co. 
Upson-Walton Co. 
Van Wagoner Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
George Worthington Co. 


MEMBERS REGISTERED. 


J. P. Duffey, Greenville. 

&. C. Smith, Garrettsville. 

Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

G, B. H. Hartfield, Troy. 

L. W. Loomes Hardware Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

S. W. Park & Co., Warren. 

F. B. Karl, Delaware. 

J. H. Fannell, Cartland. 

F. H. Bolten, Cleveland. 

John Honnge, Youngstown. 

Smith & Co., Deerfield. 

T. J. Lawlor, Youngstown. 

W. L. Jacobs, Youngstown. 

T. A. Castell, Murray. 

Fr. C. Thomas, Galion. 

Geo. B. Meyer, Cincinnati. 

H, N. Askam, Findlay. 

Chas. Gassman, Findlay. 

J. M. Martin, McConil. 

C. McLaughlin, Archbald. 
Getz Bros., Kent.* 

Del Ray W ‘aller, Ravenna. 

J. P. Cornell, Xenia. 

*’. W. Jewell, Utica. 

J. H. Kauke, Wooster. 

yeo, J. Marquardt, Toledo. 
)». H. Horne, Greenville. 

I. T. Pratt, Cleveland. 

H. C. Poulson, Deerville. 

Wm. Keil, Woodville. 

J. Wesbecher, North Amherst. 

H. B. Fribley, New Philadel- 
phia. 

D. R, Barr, Piqua. 

G. H. Bluther, Vermillion. 

J. U. Robertson, Melbourne. 

T. C. Weir, Toronto. 

R. E. Doolittie, Painesville. 

Edwin Keil, Pemberville. 

Henry F. Rahe, Cleveland. 

T. W, Walker, Cleveland. 

L. S. P. Stone, Urbana. 

L. D. Bentley, Bryan. 

B. J. Howey, Bryan. 

Jos. H. Goldcamp, Lancaster. 

D. A. La Fevre, Greenfield. 

E, L. Sanderson, Cleveland. 

Cc; F. Wilkins, Youngstown. 

P. M. Armstrong & Co., Lisbon. 

Cosgray & Ash, Carey. 

Baldwin & Wilson, Fayette. 

W. Dan. Wagner, Kenton. 

Hause & Prickett, Fayette. 

0. C. Topsky, Ashtabula. 

Will U. Crumrick, Salem, 

J. BE. Maule, Salem. 

Oo. G. Hartley, Quaker City. 

Adams & Vinsel, Mills Creek. 

Isaac Ulery, New Carlisle. 

W. Kerkendall & Son, Oakwood. 

M. A. Griffith, Madisonville. 

Frank Stevenson, Richwood. 

Chas. Zimmerman, Grover Hill. 

Os Briggs ¢ & Son, Delta. 

Henry Hull, Huron. 

Central Hardware Co., Lorain. 

Alex. M. Glockman, Ports- 
mouth. 

R. A. Jacobs, Waynesburg. 

Fred. R. Russell, Toledo. 

Albert F. Cooley, Wooster. 

A. C. Rohmacher, Akron. 

Paul F. Rohmacher, Akron 

E. Baechel, Canton. 

Cc. R. Mor, , Akron. 

J. F. Donahue, Chillicothe. 

Jno. W. Haley, Chillicothe. 

H. F. Watson, Minerva. 

H. W. Oldman, Warren. 

H. M. Doolittie, Painesville. 

Henry Schultz, Ravenna. 

rs W. Stohlman, Cleveland. 


- Mallet, Windham. 


H. C. Sass, Defiance. 
Lou. F. Stahlend, Waverly. 
Dan. Geffert, Bellevue. 
J. B. Crowl, Alliance. 
H. L. Sosevheimer, Canton. 
H. Roney, Dayton. 
John Kranmer, Dayton. 
A. Britch, Dayton. 
W. W. K. Kraft,- Ashville. 
W. J. Wolford, Spencerville. 
B, D. Wejant, Republic. 
L. H. Hoages, Painesville. 
Peter Schill, Cresline. 
O. B. Churchill, Bellefontaine. 
Geo. H. Eberle, Springfield. 
Edgar Plenkharp, Logan. 
Cc. A. Spierl, Hamilton. 
0. L. David, Columbus. 
B, W. Payne, Columbus. 
H. Von Blow, " Sandusky. 
Iva Siely, Jr. olumbus. 
U. Cc. Bale, Westerville. 
Adam Strome, Warsaw. 
J. F. Minger, Worthington. 
R. B. Jones, Cleple. 
Nicholas & Milligen, Bellefon 
taine. 
John C. Frame, Cincinnati. 
J. Albert Bobinger, Cincinnatl. 
Chas. A. Kuhlman, Woodville. 
Herbert Day, Elyria. 
. S Cumrine, Bellaire. 
Cc. Fuhr, Williamsburg. 
J. R. Fuhr, Williamsburg. 
. H. White & Son, Wellsville. 
. L, Hutchinson, Dexter City. 
. W. Wiley, New Madison. 
. C. Wiseman, Springfield. 
. K. Howland, Plain City. 
J. T. Evans, Plain City. 
. S. Carr, Salem. 
. V. Pouchot, Akron. 
Erwin Barth, Akron. 
W. P. Batly, Beloit. 
W. P. Scott, McConnelsville. 
W. C. Bischorman, Cincinnati. 
Jno. F. Hryder, Alliance. 
BE. S. Brumell, Akron. 
Otto Latto, Whusksville. 
J. H. Barsh, Barberton. 
E. J. Becker, Cincinnati. 
D. L. Perry, Canton 
Skinner & Richan "Co., 
wood. 
E. G. Coe, Spanta. 
H. D. Rudy, Millersburg. 
Cc, F. Reynolds, Toledo. 
S. M. Kelsey, Cleveland. 
E. BE. Marr, Ashland. 
T. J. Herchel, Ashland. 
Hall Bros., Danville. 
vete Georgie, Elmore. 

S. Perry, Lanesville. 
Pistols & Parrett, Greenfield. 
Ruhiman & Miller, Cardington. 
P. Davidson Co., Cleveland. 
q. “Baward Good, Akron. 

Allen, Akron. 
i Thompson, Cambridge. 
@. Hi Bridbick, Oak Harbor. 
J. 


Collin- 


= 


Heller, Beaver Dam. 
Lawrence, Berea. 
_H. Krensch, Celina. 
E. Bailey, Vermillion. 
nes & Tudor Co., Van Wert. 
. C. Rudmann, Ironton. 
e Bird, Mt. Vernon. 
fomer P. Smith, Ashtabula. 
. L, Carpenter, Wellington. 
WwW. Lingo, Lebanon. 
W. J. Knight, Urbana. 
Geo. P. Rader, Sulphur Springs. 
B. Bauldoloren, Ashley. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS PRESENT. 
The following manufacturing and jobbing concerns 


were 


represented at the convention: 


AcME Wuire Leap & Coton Company, Detroit, Mich. : 


S. H. Hart, A. L. 


Woodward, James Dougal, J. J. Ma- 


honey and E. R. Hoag. They gave as a souvenir a cigar 


cutter, 
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ALLERTON-CLARKE COMPANY, 97 Chambers street, New 
York: B. Baddley showed Lockwood Mfg. Company’s 
Builders’ Hardware, Findlay Axe & Tool Company’s Axes, 
Jackson Shovel & Tool Company’s Shovels and F. & N. 
Lawn Mower Company’s Mowers. 

ALLITH Mrc. Company, 122-124 South Green street, 
Cuicago: E. W. Kingsbury exhibited the Reliable Round 
rack Door Hanger, Automatic Fire Door equipments 
and Store Ladders. Pocket Folding Foot Rules made of 
celluloid were the attractive souvenirs given away. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WirRE Company, Chicago: S. F. 
Deenis, W. H. Kramer. 

Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: M. J. Reilly and 
T. C. Read. They gave as souvenirs aluminum ash trays. 

BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: W. E. Jack- 
son stuck souvenir scarfpins on the coats of friends and 
gave to others Whetstones, while he presided over an ex- 
hibit of Atkins’ Saws. 

AuLp & CoNnGER, Cleveland, Ohio: J. W. Conger. A 
souvenir aluminum slate table was given out. 

AverY STAMPING ComMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry 
W. Avery and W. 8S. Judd. 

BASSETT-PRESSLEY COMPANY, Cleveland: F. W. Beach, 

Tue Estate oF P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: 
H. L. Mosher, W. G. Mosher and John A. Howard. They 
had a very large room, in which was exhibited their well- 
known Round Oak Stoves. Doe-Wah-Jack steins were 
presented to all visitors, as were miniature Round Oak 
Stoves. 

THE BrLiines-SpENcER CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
M. L. Stransbaugh, N. Brewster and Mr. Widencoff had 
an exhibit of their product and gave away souvenir ash 
trays of bronze. 

W. BrneHam Company, Cleveland: W. G. Rowe, F. 
A. Blair. 

CANADIAN CorpaGe & Mrc. Company, Limrtep, Peters- 
borough, Ontario: Geo. N. Foresman. 

CHAMBERLAIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Paul North. 

CHAPPELL FURNACE CoMPANY, Morenci, Mich. 

CHAMPION STEEL RANGE COMPANY, Cleveland Ohio: C. 
H. Miller, Charles Unterzuber, John A. Herbst, C. H. Mil- 
ler, Jr., Frank S. Alber. They extended a very hospitable 
reception to the members, and presented as souvenirs blue 
and white enameled ash trays. 

CLEVELAND MACHINE & Mra. ComMpaANy, Cleveland, 
Ohio: E. I. Leighton and R. C. Moody. 

CLEVELAND STOVE CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: H. C. 
Caldwell. 

CLYDE CUTLERY COMPANY, Clyde, Ohio: Robert B. 
Jones. 

CoLE Mra. CoMPANY, Chicago: N. W. Chaney and F. 
Ek. Wooley exhibited Cole’s Original Hot Blast Stoves. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Wm. M. Powell and D. B. Ward. 

H. T. CoNDE IMPLEMENT CoMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FORBES CHOCOLATE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE Forest City PAInt & VARNISH COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: W. N. Bowler, president; Fred E. Pile, sales 
manager; R. W. Bowler, secretary; W. H. Smith, A. E. 
Thompson and E. W. Thompson. An attractive exhibit 
was made of their samples and cans of their ready mixed 
Paints. They gave out dainty souvenir pins. 

THE GARRY IRON & STEEL CoMPANYy, Cleveland, Ohio: 
G. E. Needham, vice-president; E. C. Powers, C. S. 
Bigsby. 

INDEPENDENT REGISTER COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: E. 
C. Fox. 

JEWETT & Co., Buffalo: Josiah Jewett, Jr. 

JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: N. 
S. Calhoun and J. S. Brainard. 

JOLIET Stove Works, Joliet, Ill.: C. P. Thomson. Ex- 
hibit of Moore’s Stoves and Ranges in large parlor. A 
souvenir match box was given away. 

F. & L. Kann & Bros., Estate Stoves, Hamilton, Ohio: 
H. R. Stokes. 

LAMB WIRE Fence Company, Adrian, Mich.: C. F. 
Stephenson. 

LocKwoop-TayLok HARDWARE CoMPANy, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Gave out a souvenir book, “Glimpses of Greater 
Cleveland.” 
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THE Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio: Robert 
Db. Durain, Chas. 8. Kennedy, E. E. Gibbs. Presented 
stick pins, buttons and fobs. 

May & Fresecer, Akron, Ohio: F. B. Scott and R. A. 
May. 

MAJESTIC Mre. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: M. F. Ruge. 

MICHIGAN Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: L. B. 
Young, J. W. Weldon, John G. Taylor. Made an exhibit 
of Garland Gas Ranges. 

McINTOSH HARDWARE CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Geo. H. McIntosh. Distributed Axe head scraf pins. 

NATIONAL LEAD Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Wm. C. 
Beschorman. 

NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH Company, Trenton, N. J.: 
Cc. L. MeConnell. 

J. M. & L. A. OsBorn Company, Cleveland Ohio: L. A. 
Osborn, R. E. Curtis, E. J. Strong, C. H. Orchards, D. A. 
Horsler, E. C. Howard and J. F. Reichert. Souvenir 
views of Cleveland were distributed, as were also banner 
buttons. 

PATTERSON-SARGENT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: E. 
A. Fenn, N. MeWhitney, J. I. Gill. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL ComMpPpaANy, Pittsburgh, Pa.: C. T. 
Burkhardt and J. H. Caswell. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Harrison P. Robinson. 

READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa.: W. R. 
Johnston. Made an exhibit of their Builders’ Hardware 
and gave a beautiful paper weight and match safe cast- 
ing as a souvenir. 

REED Mra. Company, Newark, N. Y.: James W. Mar- 
tin. Exhibited Anti-Rust Tinware, Four Coated Enamel 
Steel Ware, Flint Stone Steel Enamel Ware, &c. 

Wm. Resor & Co.,. Cincinnati, Ohio: Manufacturers 
of Monitor Stoves and Ranges. John C. Frame. 

JEROME B. Rice Seep CoMPpaNny, Cambridge, N. Y.: 
Cc. P. Guelf. 

SARGENT & Co., New York: Chas. A. Upham. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CoMPpany, Cleveland, Ohio: L. G. 
Fasquelle, manager Varnish sales department; E. S. 
Blanchard, A. M. Merrell, D. E. Fisher and C. A. Oppen- 
heimer. Presented stick pin souvenirs. Women visitors 
were each given a can of Furniture Polish. 

SMITH Bros. HARDWARE CoMPANyY, Columbus, Ohio: 
O. L. Davis, treasurer. 

STAMBAUGH-THOMPSON COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio: 
W. L. Jacobs. 

STANDARD LIGHTING CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: W. S. 
Senter, J. H. Prindle and D. F. Brown. 

STANDARD Toot CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: R. T. Lane 
and F. A. McGuire. 

Superion Mre. Company, Ann Arbor, Mich.: D. E. 
Seeley, W. D. Royce. They showed their lighting systems 
with pressure and gravity lights. They gave a souvenir 
scarf pin of a Hanging Lamp. 

THE UNION SELLING Company, distributors for the 
Standard Rope & Twine Company, New York: V. D. 
Jenks. 

Upson-WALTON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: E. A. Bab- 
bitt, Henry Lyman. 

Voss Bros. Mre. Company, Davenport, Iowa: H. C. 
White exhibited the Ocean Wave Washing Machine. 

WHITE Lity WASHER ComMPANY, Toledo, Ohio: R. P. 
Searle, manager, and A. F. Hansen showed the workings 
of the White Lily washing machine and distributed many 
white lilies and puzzles. 

WHITMAN & BarRNES Mre. Company, Akron, Ohio: 
James B. Carson. 

THE Woop SHovet & Toot Company, Piqua, Ohio: S. 
s. Gould. 

THE GEO. WORTHINGTON CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: C. 
. Seith, J. E. Maule, J. H. Crage, L. H. Weber, Ira Hess, 
L. Z. Weber, George B. Newton, Lee Weber, C. P. Van 
Neck, J. C. Devine, E. H. Oberdeck, C. A. Jewett, Mr. 
Rudd. They gave as a souvenir a celluloid perpetual cal- 
endat with metal trimmings. 

YALE & TOWNE Mrec. Company, New York: L. H. Pig- 
gott. Visitors were given a Yale Key scarf pin. 

The press was represented by Daniel Stern of The 
American Artisan, and by R. R. Williams, Ezra S. Adams 
and H. M. Williams of The Iron Age. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE SYSTEM OF 
ATLAS MFG. COMPANY, NEW HAVEN. 


Below is given the chart of the general 
ledger and definitions of the various ac- 
counts on it. A description of the method 
of cost accounting will be printed in next 
week's installment. 


PART IX. 


REGULAR BOOKKEEPING.—Page 130. 


The accounts in the Regular Ledger“ are classified un- 
der the following four heads and are considered to be 
grouped in accordance with the chart following: 
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CHART OF THE REGULAR LEDGER. 
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D. Miscellaneous Accounts include the Asset and Lia- 
bility Accounts, Profit and Loss, &c. 

Sec. 1. PROFIT AND LOSs. 

Sec, 2. CAPITAL STOCK. 

Sec. 3. BILLS PAYABLE. 

Sec. 4. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE. 

Sec. 5. CASH. 

Sec. 6. BILLS RECEIVABLE. 

Sec. 7. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE. 

Sec. 8. REAL ESTATE. 

Sec. 9. Suop Fixtures. Under this account, place all 
articles that are attached to the building that would have 
any value after being detached and set in place again, 
including Partitions, Benches, Radiators, Ovens, Racks, 
Shelving, Tanks, Forges, Piping and other Plumbing Ma- 
terial and Furnaces. Also all articles of convenience 
which do not depend on any mechanical motion for their 
usefulness ; such as Trays and Steel Die and Tool Boxes. 
Exceptions: Small tools such as Hammers, Screw Driv- 
ers, &¢. 

Sec. 10. OFFICE FIxTuRES. Under this account, place 





( Profit and Loss, 


| Bills Payable, 


} 


| 
| Capital Stock, | 
\ 
J 


- Liabilities. 


Miscelianeous Accounts............0000: + Accounts Payable, 
Cash, ) ) 
Bills Receivable, 
| Accounts Receivable, 9 


{ Real Estate, 
Shop Fixtures, 
Office Fixtures, 
| Machine Room Material, 


tures which are directly necessary to the production of 
the goods. 

B. Inventory Accounts include those expenditures for 
which something of inventory value is received. These 
accounts should be kept so that the balances would al- 
ways show the amount of the particular thing on hand— 
i. e., deliveries of material of all kinds should be credited 
to the proper account periodically, and the balances then 
would show stock on hand. 

C. Expense Accounts include those‘ expenditures 
which do not directly produce anything of inventory 
value—i. e., expenditures which must be paid for out of 
the gross profits (Manufacturing Profits) of the busi- 
ness. 
“A large loose leaf ledger contains these accounts. 





| 
| | 
’ ‘ . s . . ; . Assets 
a Aaa ae at ee { Machine Room Supplies, | isaitliciee | Assets 
war a Tools and Machintry, _ | “Accounts. | 
Merchandise, meaning fin- | - | 
ished goods ready to sell, | 
| Rummage Account, | 
{ Manufacturing Accounts which are also ( Manufacturing Material, 
| Inventory Accounts............++ sees ( Manufacturing Supplies, J 
Manufacturing | nee but not Inventory or Ex- } Productive Labor. 
Aotnenta. | be svvknscthewdbdvwcbsrsncerenss ( 
: ' ( Superintendence, 
Manufacturing Aceounts which are Ex- } Operating Expense, 
L Pense ACCOUNTS... cocsccccecscccccesccs | Royalties, 
. Scrap Account, | 
| 
( General Expense, - 
Unproductive Labor, : | Expense 
Office Expense and Supplies, | Accounts. 
; , | Shop Expense, 
Expense Accounts which are not Manu- ; Power and Heat Account, | 
ae Se eee | Repairs and Improvements on Building, | 
Selling Account, | 
Interest, 
{| Taxes and Insurance, J 
Description of the several accounts follows. 
A. Manufacturing Accounts. all furniture used in office; also Typewriter, Compto- 
B. Inventory Accounts. meter or such Machines, Files, &c. 
C. Expense Accounts. Sec. 11. MAcHINE Room MATERIAL, Under this ac- 
D. Miscellaneous Accounts. count, place all material and articles which may enter 
A. Manufacturing Accounts include all those expendi- into the finished product of the machine room. 


Sec, 12. MACHINE Room Svuppiies. Under this ac 
count, place all material which is consumed in the process 
of manufacture in the machine room, but which does not 
enter into the finished product, such as Emery Cloth, 
Cotton Waste, Oil and Belt Dressing. Also all smal! 
tools and other articles which are rapidly worn out in 
said process; in particular, Drills, Taps, &c., under %4 
inch; Emery Wheels, Files, Hack Saws and Oil Cans. 

Sec. 18. Toots AND MACHINERY. Under this account, 
place all tools, machines, attachments and improvements 
to the same. Also to this account should be charged the 
correct proportion of time spent in superintending the 
work as noted under the Superintendence account. (See 
page 130.) 

Sec. 19. The Tools and Machinery account is classi 
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fied as follows, and each division described in its proper 
lace under the Inventory (Page 150, Sec. 3, a—j): Ma- 
‘hines, Auxiliary Machines, Sets of Operation Tools, 
\uxiliary Tools, Special Auxiliary Tools, Templates and 
Die and Tool Gauges, Inspectors’ Gauges, Patterns and 
Drawings, Belts, Shafts. 

“ Attachments” and “Improvements” are not sepa- 
‘ate classifications, as “ Auxiliary Tools,” “ Special 
Auxiliary Tools,” &c., which represent a class of tools in 
the Inventory, but are inventoried individually as an 
tem of appreciation on some particular machine. 


Sec. 138A. AN IMPROVEMENT is considered to exist 
whenever a change in design or construction in either 
machinery or tools is made, which makes it more effect- 
ive, durable or better in any way. Improvements are 
considered only as bearing on the value of the article 
improved. No improvement account is kept in the Led- 
ger, but each improvement shows on the “ Inventory 
Ledger ”’® as an item of “ Appreciation” increasing the 
value of the particular machine. These items are, there- 
fore, charged to the Tools and Machinery account in the 
regular ledger. 


Sec. 18B. AN ATTACHMENT is considered to be that 
part of a feed or other device which is fastened to the 
machine itself, and which is not taken away with the die 
or holder; also any special device used in connection 
with a machine for the accomplishment of a larger range 
of work or for the execution of the same work in a more 
rapid, accurate or more convenient way, such as a ver- 
tical attachment on a milling machine. Ali attachments 
are considered as a part of the machine they are used on. 
Independent beds and holders are also considered to be 
attachments to the machine they are used on. 


Sec. 14. MERCHANDISE, meaning made up goods, ready 
to sell. 

Sec. 15. RuMMAGE Account. This account is made up 
of material resulting from discarded articles, which have 
some value and may be used some time. 


Sec. 16. MANUFACTURING MarTeRIAL. Under this ac- 
count, place all articles that are specified on the cost 
sheet, such as Wire, Wood Cases, Steel, Japan, Paper 
Boxes and Coal, used in manufacturing processes, not 
steam coal. 


Sec. 17. MANUFACTURING SupPPLIEs. Under this ac- 
count, place all articles that are necessary to the produc- 
tion and shipping of the goods, but that are not specified 
on the cost sheets, such as Sawdust for rolling, Labels 
and Nails. 

Sec. 18. Propuctive Lasor. Under this account, 
charge all labor spent directly in producing the goods or 
any parts of the goods. This includes operating all the 
machines, handling the goods while in process; making 
paper boxes, and packing in paper boxes, and in general 
all work necessary in preparing goods for the stock 
room; also the making of wood cases. 

Sec. 19. SUPERINTENDENCE. Under this account, place 
all time spent by superintendent and helpers watching 
the work as it is being made, weighing the work, and in 
doing those things that usually come under this head, 
and are not provided for under other accounts. 

Nore.—Superintendence in the machine room should 
be charged proportionately to the accounts upon which 
it is spent, which are as follows: New Tools, Operating 
Expense and Shop Expense. 

How to get the proportion. Find the total number of 
hours spent by all the machinists, then find the proportion 
of time spent at each of the above accounts, and charge to 
the respective account the same proportion of the super- 
intendent’s time spent at superintendence. 

Sec. 20. Operating HEXxpense. Under this account, 
charge all repairs on dies, the making of new dies to 
take the place of old ones; all ordinary repairs to ma- 
chinery, feeds, &c., and the setting and adjusting of dies, 
feeds, &c. The account is subdivided as per notes on 
“Machine Room,” a subdivision for each article made 
and sometimes for each important part of each article. 


- See Page 150, Sec. 2, for a description of the Inven- 
tory Ledger. 
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(See Page 30, Sec. 2.) Also charge to this account the cor- 
rect proportion of time spent in superintending the work 
as noted under the Superintendence account. (See Page 
130, Sec. 19.). 

Sec. 21. RoYatty ACCOUNT. 

Sec, 22. Scrap Account. Under this account, charge 
all scrap iron made which is not allowed for when 
making up the cost sheet—i.e., all scrap made through 
carelessness of operation, defective working of machine 
or defective material; necessary waste is not included. 
Credit the account with payments made to us. 


Sec. 23. GENERAL EXPENSE. Under this account, place 
expenditures which have not been provided for other- 
wise (excepting freight), such as Experiments, Cartage, 
Models, Accidents, Samples and Models of New Goods, 
and also unusual repairs to machinery, such as break- 
ing a frame, shaft or fly wheel of a machine, and in gen- 
eral the repairs of all accidents to machinery which are 
in excess of those ordinarily incident to the operating of 
the machine, and renewing belts. (See Page 130, Sec. 
32.) Also salary paid to the machine room superin- 
tendent for time shop is not running. 

N. B.—Freights are placed to the debit of material 
or merchandise, as the case may be, because on the cost 
sheet all material is figured at the price in New Haven. 

Sec. 24. UNPRODUCTIVE LABoR. Under this account, 
charge all labor in the manufacturing department which 
is not directly and immediately necessary in the produc- 
tion of the goods. This would include all janitor work 
and time spent in the shipping and receiving depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 25. OFFICE EXPENSE AND Suppiies. Under this 
account, place all office salaries, books, stationery, &c. It 
includes all printing, except circulars and other advertis- 
ing matter, which go to Selling Account. 

Sec. 26. SHop Expense. Under this account, charge 
all miscellaneous work done either in the machine shop 
or outside, such as moving and setting up machinery, 
changing pulleys, belts, shafting, and all work not con- 
nected directly with operating expense. Also charge 
to this account the correct proportion of time spent in 
superintending the work, as noted under the Superin- 
tendence account. (See Page 130, Sec. 19.) 

Sec. 27. Power AND Heat Account. Under this ac- 
count, place all articles that are used directly in making 
power or heat, also time of engineer and assistants, if 
any. ; 

Sec. 28. REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS ON BUILDING. 
Under this account, charge all expenditures made on 
the building or premises, including the plumbing, setting 
of glass and other repairs. 

Sec. 29. SELLING Account. Under this account, place 
commissions, agent’s salaries, advertising expense, in- 
cluding circulars, traveling, when the object is to make 
sales, and all other expenditures made directly to effect 
sales. 

Sec. 30. INTEREST ACCOUNT. 

Sec. 31. TAXES AND INSURANCE. 

Sec. 32. REPAIRS ON Dries AND MACHINERY. No ledger 
account is kept for these items. Usually they are charged 
to “ Operating Expense,” in accordance with Page 130, 
Sec. 20. Unusual repairs to machinery, such as breaking 
a frame, shaft or fly wheel, are charged to “ General Ex- 
pense,” in accordance with Page 130, Sec. 23. Also should 
be charged to “ General Expense” minor changes in the 
machinery made for convenience or to improve the work- 
ing of the machine, but which are too small to materially 
increase the value of the machine. Improvements which 
do really increase the value of the machine are entered 
as an item of “ Appreciation” under the particular ma- 
chine in the Inventory Ledger and charged to the Tools 
and Machinery account in the Regular Ledger, in accord- 
ance with Page 130, Sec. 13A. Also should be charged to 
“General Expense” smaller repairs on cutting tools and 
other machine room appliances which exceed 50 cents 
in cost, and also such repairs under 50 cents when there 
is no particular job to charge them to, as per Page 80, 
Sec. 6. 


(To be continued.) 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


N being called to order, Chas. Hauss, East St. Louis, 
representing the local committee, stated that an 
invitation had been received for the association to visit 
several of the wholesale Hardware houses in St. Louis. 
The invitation was accepted and it was arranged to 
make the visit on Thursday morning. The following 
gentlemen were elected to honorary membership: W. 
H. Bennett, M. L. Corey and Z. T. Miller. 


Freight Rates. 


C. M. Hurst, secretary Morehouse & Wells Company, 
Decatur, addressed the convention as follows: 

I desire to talk to this association on the matter of 
freight rates. In the State of Illinois we pay in the way 
of local freights from 40 to 60 per cent. more for the 
same service than the States of Indiana or Iowa. I 





» C. H. WILLIAMS, President. 


have with me some documents which I procured from the 
secretary of the State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, showing that our freight rates are excessive. 
What I mean by that is wholly within the State of 
Illinois, and in that territory we pay from 40 to 60 per 
cent. more than is charged for the same service in the 
States of Indiana and Iowa. 

Mr. Hurst then gave an account of the efforts that 
had been made to secure a reduction in the rates by 
various commercial organizations. He read figures show- 
ing a comparison of rates in Illinois with rates in other 
States, which tended to prove his assertion that the 
rates were considerably higher in the State of Illinois 
than in Iowa and Indiana. 

Mr. Hurst recommended that the Committee on Nomi- 
nations name a Freight Committee, to take the matter 
of freight rates under consideration. 


Grant W. Porter’s Paper. 


Grant W. Porter of Chicago next read a paper on 
the subject of “ Benefits to be Derived from Local Asso- 
ciations.” He said: 

In considering a subject as broad and fertile as this, I 
simply intend, without an attempt at presenting anything 
new, to call attention to a few facts and theories which 
usually need repeating a great many times before the great 
majority of us regard them as worthy of deep considera- 
tion. Some of us are inspired to effort by one motive, 


some by another; some respond to an idea quickly, whilt 
others need time to consider; and for the latter class | 
will say, though ofttimes slow, when they do respond 
they furnish us some of the most ardent movers for any 
cause that an organization affords. Ofttimes an organiza 
tion, brought into existence by the efforts and enthu- 
siasm of those who are quick to act depends for its suc- 
cess and continuance upon this class of member. 

No one in our modera times will question for a mo- 
ment the 


VALUE OF AN ORGANIZED BODY 


to each component individual, and among thoughtful and 
successful merchants it has grown to be an absolute neces- 
sity. Different motives build up different institutions. 
Vicious motives breed vicious organizations, which are a 
menace to civil government and its laws; but motives 
which stand for harmony with society and only justice to 
its advocates, thereby insuring success to the organization, 
are the parents of an institution, which, if it be a repre- 
sentative child, is only productive of th ebest thing. Grant- 
ing that we look at an association from a selfish point of 
view—that our motive was self betterment, yet we eacl) 
contribute to its success, hence we have an equal exchange 
and a mutual gain. 

I am going to class the benefits into three. 

First, We have the benefit from a standpoint of dollars 
and cents. 

Second, We have benefits which are educational, whicl 
eventually develop into class ones. 

Third, We have benefits which may be termed moral. 

How much an association or its members derives from 
these three sources depends entirely upon the membership 
as a whole. 

An association in which one-tenth take active parts 
reaps just one-tenth as much benefit as it ought. An asso- 
ciation in which half the members are workers is repaid 
in just that proportion. 


BUT AN ASSOCIATION IN WHICH ALL ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 
WORKERS, 


laboring for the causes and principles for which their or- 
ganization stands, will reap benefits so great as to surpass 
the expectations of the most sanguine members. Consid- 
ering class one of our benefits, we start with the primary 
and original incentive—namely, collective buying, the 
paramount idea in the eyes of the majority, that which 
places the members of an association of any size practi- 
cally on the jobbers’ list, on a great many articles, enabling 
them to compete with the largest stores at a splendid 
profit. I believe that has been fully and satisfactorily 
proven in our Chicago association. 

It is impractical for dealers to buy all their wants 
through an association. But they can buy staple and sea- 
sonable goods to advantage, the lines of all others which 
our friends the department store advertise to sell at prices 
which seem to the unassociated small dealer profitless, 
when in reality they are making a reasonable margin. 

Since our Chicago association became effective I have 
heard less complaining about low prices in department 
stores, and less desire to put them out of business. Give 
us their selling price and our purchase price, and I believe 
no dealer ought to complain, and if the energy wasted in 
fighting department stores and catalogue houses was util- 
ized toward bettering our own condition, much of the 
cause for complaint would be removed. 


AS QUANTITY USUALLY DETERMINES PRICE, 


collective buying often shows from 20 to 25 per cent. on 
some lines of goods—quite a nice profit of itself. The 
question is, How can we get the greatest benefit from this 
source, and what are the duties of the nembers conserva- 
tive with their own surroundings? 
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A system of buying through a committee of greater 
” less size is, of course, the only proper line of pro- 
‘edure, but the individual member has a duty to per- 
form which affects and practically determines the 
uccess or failure of the committee’s efforts. It is the 
luty of every member consistent with his environment 
to stand by goods or lines of goods adopted by the asso- 
‘iation. Manufacturers of goods so adopted naturally 
expect the association’s business, and unless members 
espond with their orders subsequent prices will not be 
submitted, or, if they are, at a price but little if any 
better than an individual could buy the same goods for. 
lience, it is necessary for all individuals to get the best 
results to stand by the adopted lines, and, other things 
and prices considered, preference should be shown and 
orders should be passed through a buying committee. 

In order that an association be as effective as possible 
it must have a good committee and a paid committee. 


MEMBERS OF A BUYING COMMITTEE 


devote much of their time to receiving salesmen, answer- 
ing correspondence and investigating goods. They must 
give all comers a hearing and treat them with courtesy. 
(hey take from the shoulders of the individual much 
of the burden of going over different lines of goods, and 
the members get the results of the committee’s investiga- 
tions, which are presented in such shape as to facilitate 
buying. Not that alone, but there is less liability of 
selecting inferior goods. What passes the committee’s 
notice is liable to be marked in open meeting. 

As to method of payment for services rendered, I 
personally am in favor of a salary, and am decidedly 
not in favor of a commission. A salary should be based 
on amount of goods handled, but it would come from 
the association as a whole, and not alone from purchasers 
of goods. 


ALL MEMBERS OF AN ASSOCIATION OUGHT TO PAY FOR THEIR 
PRIVILEGES. 


If they do not avail themselves they alone are to blame. 
If they do not care to enter into and receive their por- 
tion of the benefits, my advice would be to get out. 

Another reason why I favor a salary and not a com- 
mission is this: On some lines of goods, when the sav- 
ing amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent., and a like per- 
centage is paid to the commitee, no benefit is derived 
to the members. Hence, no purchases are made, or, if 
made, in such small quantities as to be unproductive 
of subsequent consideration. You may say that upon 
a salary basis a large buyer would get greater benefits 
than a small one would, as he buys double the quantity 
at the same cost, which, on the face, looks like an in- 
justice to the small dealer. It might seem that the 
more a man uses his privileges the more he ought to pay, 
but a large buyer means more to the association than 
a small one does. The large buyer’s order is more to 
the committee than a small one’s. I believe 


THE ASSOCIATION MEANS MORE TO THE SMALL DEALER 


than it does to the large dealer. The small dealer is less 
able to care for himself, and he receives the benefit and 
advantage of a price determined largely by the large 
dealer’s wants. In other words, an order for 100 gross 
is more effective as a price setter than 10 gross would 
be, and why is it that the small dealers especially do 
not, without an exception, apply for admission in an es- 
tablished association? I cannot understand, unless for 
some reason they are still doing business on lines prev- 
alent some years back. Still one more argument against 
the commission is that it may place the committee in an 
inenviable position; their zeal, if any, may be miscon- 
strued into selfish notions and breed jealousy. They 
may be charged with having no more interest than their 
wh commission amounts to. 
Collective buying should mean a profit to the dealer 
s soon as the goods are on his shelves, but how about 


COLLECTIVE SELLING? 


| do not mean by this that each dealer must mark his 
zoods at the same price. I do not advocate getting to- 
gether and establishing a set price on everything. The 
ondition I would wish to illuminate, and which an as- 
sociation ought to remedy, is not price raising, but price 


cutting. Mr. Jones is doing business two blocks away from 
Mr. Smith. He passes Mr. Smith’s establishment and sees 
Nails at $2.35. That is no reason why Mr. Jones should 
drop to $2.25, and, Mr. Smith, adopting the same method. 
to $2.10 or $2. In their jealousy, men of capable busi- 
ness capacity are blinded and a philosophic mind enticed 
to believe that it is an honor to be the lowest man. 
While the customers play back and forth, twisting the 
tail of each as they pick up the profits that are clawed 
from the competing dealers. 

What would you think of two men standing on op- 
posite corners glaring at each other, profaning each 
other’s character, and handing out $5 bills to the passers- 
by, each apparently anxious to get rid of the greater 
number? Just what the thoughtful public would think of 
you following the above business policy. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 


and if your neighbor is wise he will mind his. Become 
frinedly, grant your neighbor the consideration you ex- 
pect from him, and the profit which you both were appar- 
ently so willing to give away remains an asset of your 
firm. 

The next class to be considered is educational, and 
from which great financial benefits are derived. What 
we glean in the way of education from the exchange of 
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ideas we convert into dollars and cents. We gather to- 
gether at our regular meetings, and different methods 
and plans are considered, and all can, if they will, find 
ideas which are helpful. There are sometimes a few 
who are not benefited, because they neither present their 
views nor make use of any ideas from any other mem- 
ber, because they are afraid of helping a competitor and 
refuse to make use of anything that they do not consider 
original with themselves. They belong to a class which 
an association is better off without. They from their ob- 
stinate and selfish position deprive themselves of any 
benefit, and in time the world moves on and they are 
still plodding along behind. You do not usually find this 
class in an association. 

I have in mind a firm that I have known for 16 years. 
They still, even in the heart of a business center in 
Chicago, adhere to the business methods of the typical 
corner store—a Hardware store with a plug or two of 
tobacco, a few packages of Plowboy, a half dozen clay 
pipes, one Missouri meerschaum, and a few odds and 
ends occupying one of their principal showcases, which 
the flies have yet failed to entirely cover. Year in and 
year out the same routine, if you could call it such—a 
few 10-cent pieces of plug per week, a package or two 
of Plowboy, sometimes a pipe, one pound or two of Nails, 
and occasionally a box of Tacks. They annually store 
a few Stoves, which, by the way, form part of their 
floor display during the summer months. Twenty years 
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in business, and if an inventory of the stock were taken 
I believe it would show that the stock had diminished 
20 per cent. Such a condition is next to an impossibil- 
ity with a member of an association, even though he only 
attends one meeting a year. 


WE LEARN HOW TO BECOME BETTER SALESMEN, BETTER BUY- 
ERS AND BETTER MANAGERS? 


we adopt modern methods in displaying our goods; we 
find experience already bought and paid for if we wili 
only make use of it. Good and poor lines are talked of, 
methods of disposing of accounts, and we each know 
what to expect of the other. We find that our neighbor 
is no more anxious to give goods away than we are, and 
that we have misunderstood each other. 

The small dealer learns what the large dealer con- 
siders good business, and ofttimes the small man has 
something up his sleeve which his more successful com- 
petitor never dreamed of and something he can turn to 
advantage. I do not think the benefits are usually as 
great along this line as they ought to be. I do not think 
we as a usual thing devote enough time to the educa- 
tional methods, and theories should be more a part of 
our local meetings, and not confined to once a year at 
our national meet. 

The third class of benefits is the tie that binds the 
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cord which holds most fraternal organizations in tact and 
dispels ill feeling, if any existed. It naturally changes 
the picture of our competitor from the green-eyed mon- 
ster to that of a man not unlike what we consider our- 
selves to be. The dealer who was our closest competitor 
looked to us like a comic valentine, with a large Cheese 
Knife in his hand, with which he periodically clipped 
off the margins, and we were forced to go him one bet- 
ter to get even. We joined the association first, and 
did not want to see such a man as that enter, but some- 
how he came in, and we were powerless to prevent. We 
met him, talked with him for an hour on our way home; 
and, lo! his countenance had changed, his Cheese Knife 
was gone, and he appeared and talked like any other 
sensible man. 

We gradually found out that his opinion of us had 
changed. We had both taken off our goggles; paid visits 
back and forth occasionally, and enjoyed each other’s 
society. « 

A MUTUAL FRIENDSHIP 


had sprung up and business was a pleasure. If, when 
our competitor seems too aggressive, instead of getting 
mad we go over and have a friendly talk or meet him at 
the organization, the chances are that he will come half 
way. 

Don’t let us blame our neighbor for what we our- 
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selves do. Don’t get mad because your competitor does 
possibly a little more business than you. Better you 
own conditions, let him alone, and you will find it a pay- 
ing investment. 

The sooner we consider ourselves a fraternity instead 
of an antagonistic individuality the sooner will we r 
ceive the benefit of our wasted energy. A habitual fau! 
finder with his neighbor becomes a crank, and a cran 
is not much of a drawing card to any business, excep! 
possibly, to the water business when attached to an old 
chain pump. 

Our customers soon tire of our harping, and withou 
comment go over to our competitor to find out if our stat: 
ments are true. Ten to one we are the loser. We would 
not be slow to notice such a disposition in our clerk, nor 
would we be slow to remedy it. 

So, if we but stop and think, we can see when ti 
trim off the barnacles and benefit ourselves and our busi 
ness. 

OUR ASSOCIATION IS THE BEST MEDIUM 


for this, and our affiliation ought to be open hearted and 
frank. Do not be suspicious and refuse to avail your- 
self of your share of the benefits because you are afraid 
your neighbor will know too much about your business. 
No association can benefit a member who will not avail 
himself of his opportunities. No association can elimi- 
nate jealousy and establish a feeling of fraternity unless 
the members themselves are imbued with a desire for 
more friendly relations. An association is what we make 
it, and furnishes an opportunity for each and all of us 
to lay our destinies at the feet of fraternity and worship 
at the shrine of earnest endeavors. 


Z. T. Miller, Chicago, addressed the convention at 
length on subjects which were for the consideration of 
the members in executive session. 

Next Meeting at Peoria. 

President Williams called for reports of committees. 
The Committee on Location of Next Meeting reported in 
favor of meeting at Peoria. On motion the report was 
accepted, and Peoria was selected as the place of next 
meeting. 

The Committee on Finance and Auditing reported 
that they had examined the books of the secretary and 
treasurer, and found them correct. On motion the report 
was accepted. 

Officers for 1904. 

Mr. Cormick of the Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following members selected to fill offices for 
the coming year: 

PRESIDENT, C. H. Williams, Streator. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Wm. T. Gormley, Chicago. 


SroreTaRy, L. D. Nish, Elgin. 

TREASURER, Geo. A. Engelhardt, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Three years—Chas. Johnson, Peoria; 
Frank S. McKenney, Rockford. One year—L. D. Ray, Be! 
videre. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTED: W, Hauss, Bast St. Louis; J. L. Smith, 
Chicago; Geo. Harms, Peoria; H. C. Peppler, Chicago; 
George Churchill, Galesburg. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: G. R. Lott, Chicago; T. J. Matthews 
Mt. Vernon; H. Kross, Peoria; Chas. Robinson, Springfield 
Cc. Mauer, Bast St. Louis. 

SPECIAL FREIGHT COMMITTER: F. Giessing, East St. Louis; C. 
Hurst, Decatur; W. T. Gormley, Chicago; O. B. Kurth, Ce! 
tralia; Geo. Gay, Jacksonville. 

These were elected by vote of the secretary, in a 
cordance with motion to that effect. 

Delegates to National Convention. 

The following members were nominated and electe: 
as delegates to the national convention: F. F. Porter 
Chicago; Dennis McLaughlin, Chicago; L. D. Nis! 
Elgin; Geo. Meyer, Peoria. 

Resolutions. 


The following report was presented by the Committ: 
on Resolutions, and the resolutions were unanimous! 
adopted : 

We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to offer t! 
following report: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Illinois Retail Har 
ware Association, in convention assembled, are unalterably © 
posed to the bill before Congress known as the Parcels Post Bi 


We further recommend that each member of this associati: 
who has not already done so write a personal letter to his Co: 
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gressman and Senators asking for their opposition toward this 
bill. 

Resolved. That the thanks of this association be hereby 
tendered to the trade press and city press for their courtesies 
and services; to the local association of Hast St. Louis and 
their efficient committee for the magnificent entertainment dur- 
ing our stay 

Resolved, That in appreciation of the invaluable services of 
Fresident Bogardus and Secretary Corey of the National Associa- 
tion, our Secretary be instructed to express to them our hearty 
co-operation and support. 

Resolved, That our thanks be hereby tendered to the National 
Secretary, Mr. Corey, to R. R. Williams and to Z, T. Miller and 
C. M. Hurst and to others who have taken an active part in our 
programme. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association should be repre- 
sented at each convention of manufacturers and jobbers, and 
that we thoroughly appreciate the courtesies already extended 
by these bodies. 

Resolved, That it would be beneficial and advisable for the 
‘individual members of this association if they should devote 
some time and thought to the careful study of comparative 
freight rates throughout the State. 

Resolved, That it would be to the decided advantage of the 
members of this organization for each individual to subscribe 
to at least one of our trade publications, and to spend some time 
in the study of its pages. 

Dennis McLaughlin of Chicago moved that the next 
convention should be a three days‘ convention. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The convention then adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY NISH. 


I caught a glance of the president’s annual address 
this morning, and I found that he had covered a consid- 
erable portion of the secretary’s work during the past 
year and has thus relieved me of considerable work here 
before you. However, there are a few things that I 
dotted down. You have already come in touch with the 
work of the secretary. It is somewhat varied. The mat- 
ter that I have sent out has come from the suggestions 
that have been made by the Executive Committee, who 
have worked hard and written the secretary, keeping in 
constant touch with him. The president has been in 
almost weekly touch with me, and in that way the secre- 
tary was able to cover the entire State and get the 
thoughts of many minds. 

You will remember that the secretary sent out a 
Parcels Post circular. That has, I believe, resulted in 
sood to the organization. Those circulars were sent out 
not only to the members but to the Hardware trade in 
general, and from them we received a goodly number 
of new members. I also received, as the results of this 
Parcels Post circularization, some replies from members 
which practically touched every Congressman in our 
State, as well as Senators. Those replies I placed to- 
gether and forwarded to our national secretary, Mr. 
Corey, and he, in turn, put them in the proper channel 
for the best good. 

In conjunction, as the president said, with the lum- 
bermen, the secretary worked to have the Mechanics’ 
Lien law changed, and this matter is in very fair con- 
dition at the present time. 


MEMBERS’ PURCHASES. 


The secretary also sent out a note asking for a list 
of concerns from whom members buy goods. the Execu- 
tive Committee, after going over the matter, deciding 
that this would be a good idea. I received replies from 
the majority of the members. From these replies the 
secretary has compiled a list of jobbers and manufac- 
turers who sell goods to retailers in the State of IIli- 
nois. I trust that the Committee on Resolutions will 
bring before you a resolution that will put this in proper 
shape, so it may be put before the jobbers and manu- 
facturers. This, I believe, you will concede is a very im- 
portant matter, for I recognize from the letters which 
come to me that it touched the heart at least of the 
country buyer. 

The national convention, which the president and secre- 
tary attended as delegates, I will not touch upon at this 
time, because our national secretary will touch upon that 
point in his talk before you. Suffice to say, however, that 
the president and secretary, coming in touch with the dif- 
ferent presidents and secretaries, who formed the bulk of 
the delegates that attended the convention, gave us many 


new ideas upon which we could work through the year, 
and I trust that it has been of some advantage to our asso- 
ciation. 

The bulk of the time of the secretary after leaving the 
annual meeting last year was taken up in obtaining a fair- 
ly good mailing list, and I trust with that we may be able 
to reach all of the Hardware dealers in the State. 


MORE THAN 300 MEMBERS. 


The membership as reported last year was 244. There 
have been received since, not counting those that have 
been received to-day, 53, making a total of 297. There re- 
signed 9 and 3 were dropped for arrearages. That left 
a total net membership of 281. There have been received 
to-day 15 new members, and you will see, the total being 
68 for the year, that this is a larger percentage than has 
been received in any other year. Last year’s report was 
33. So it is quite gratifying to note the increased mem- 
bership. The number enrolled, and upon which was based 
the published report last year, was 275, and, figuring on 
the same basis this year, we should announce 328 as our 
published membership, this being the enrollment. 


ADDRESS BY F. F. PORTER. 


It is indeed a great pleasure for me to be permitted 
to meet with you again this year, the sixth annual con- 
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yention. I am glad to shake hands again with so many 
of the old war horses along the line of association work— 
men whose welfare for the interests of their fellow 
Hardware dealers is such that they have never missed a 
convention. 

Personally, if there were no other benefits derived 
through all these years, I feel that I have been amply 
repaid for the mite I have contributed and the little I 
have done by the acquaintance and friendship formed with 
these self-same men. I feel 


THAT THE TIES OF FRIENDSHIP FORMED AT THESE CONVEN- 
TIONS 


will in after years form one of the bright spots in our 
lives, which, like the happy days in our youth, are never 
to be forgotten. If I were an orator, or had the faculty, 
or, in other words, the ability, to express my thoughts 
and feelings in words suitable for this occasion, I would 
deliver an address on this subject, “ Social and Intel- 
lectual Benefits Derived from the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Conventions.” 

These meetings so far have always been held in the 
winter months. However, the climatic temperature is 
far more congenial in these Illinois conventions than, I 
fear, it would be in some places I have visited in the 
months of Jnly or August; and while we are on this 
subject, so vital to the life of every association, let me 
say that if any member of this State Association would 
like to see harmonious association work by competitors 
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in the same tine of merchandising, and often doing busi- 
ness in the same block, in the name of the Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association I will extend to any 
such an invitation to convene with us at any one of our 
regular meetings, held the fourth Friday in each month 
at 8 p. m. sharp in the Masonic Temple in our city, cor- 
ner of State and Randolph streets. You will always find 
the latch string hanging outside, for all of which we must 
say, “God bless the Dutch!” 


SYSTEM IN SHOP AND STORE. 


Beginning now with the subject assigned to me by our 
brother secretary, “ System in Shop and Store,” I believe a 
small business, one composed mostly of small transactions, 
such as the retail Hardware business usually is, can be 
systematized to death. What is usually termed a perfect 
system requires the same amount of clerical work, the same 
checking, billing and posting, whether the same be 5 
cents, $5 or $500. This would perhaps be the other ex- 
treme from the case where each clerk used his pockets for 
a cash drawer, and, with others, dumped the contents un- 
counted into a box at the close of each day’s business, to 
be paid out by the proprietor, or some one else, as occa- 
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sion requires, and take stock at the end of the year of the 
cash on hand as net profits of the business for that year. 


THE PROPER AMOUNT OF SYSTEM REQUIRED 


depends on the kind and volume of business, the number 
of employees required, whether cash or credit, and also 
the class of customers you are dealing with. If with 
good, substantial, reputable citizens who are anxious and 
willing to pay their honest debts, about all they want to 
know is about what they got and how much is the bill, 
and in most cases among such people an item charged 
as merchandise, or repairing a Furnace, fixing roof or 
soldering Ice Box, so much, is sufficient and satisfies all 
concerned; but when a large percentage of your custom- 
ers, or a very small percentage sometimes, are “ profes- 
sional men,” and epecially lawyers, where charges to their 
clients have no other explanation other than “ profes- 
sional services rendered,” so much, then your system must 
be so complete that you can prove the size, color, shape, 
and date of delivery, and by whom delivered, of eyery 
article of merchandise on the bill of item, and if labor is 
performed and forms a part or all of the charge, be able 
to show by your records by whom each article was used, 
&e., and that perhaps from two to four months after the 
performance of the work and delivery of the goods. 
A SYSTEM SIMPLE AND EASY OF COMPREHENSION 

is one most likely to be carried out by employees. An 
intricate system, while perfectly easy for the head of the 
house to understa’ u and carry out in detail, is very often 


like a complicated piece of machinery in the absence of 
the chief engineer, and in the hands of a novice gets out 
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of line, the belts slip, the cogs get out of mesh, and th« 
result is a wreck, which often costs more to put back 
running order than to build anew. However, it shoul 
be at all times such as to prevent the ordinary every-da 
mistakes and to discover those that are occasionally mad 
and not so common. The mistake, or oversight, you mig) 
call it—the most common to clerks and the most disastrou 
to the profits of the business—is the 

DELIVERY OF GOODS ON ACCOUNT WITHOUT CHARGING. 
To guard against that we have found very satisfactory 
tickets, 3% x 6% inches, consecutively numbered, mad 
from Manila cardboard, to stand the hard usage usual t 
loose records of this kind, printed in blank as follows 
“Name, address, ordered by, to be paid by, number, dat: 
and date to be delivered,” also ruled for recording tl 
order as given; also spacé below for remarks, if any, and 
the date and by whom delivered. If C. O. D. the ticket is 
so marked and deposited in the cash drawer with th 
amount paid. If charged, then it follows the charge sli; 
to its destination, and when one is assorted from the other 
it is easily seen whether all delieveries have been charged 
and accounted for or not. In regard to goods sold and 
delivered over the counter, a close attention and careful 
observation are the only safeguards. 

These same tickets, only of a different color, are used 
for all shop work, with this difference—all shop tickets 
are entered on a book kept for that purpose and are 
entered at the time of taking the order. This book is 
also consecutively numbered and the ticket entered oppo- 
site the corresponding number on the book. This book is a 
three-column journal, and when after the completion of 
the job the ticket is handed in, on which is a record of all 
material used, the number of hours and the name of the 
workman in charge of the job, the charge for labor is 
entered in the first column, the material used in the 
second, and the sum of both or the total charge in the 
third. The footing of the labor columns at the end of the 
year, when compared with the wages paid, will show 
your stand with a 35 cent man at 50 cents per hour. Try 
it. The second column will show the amount of merchan- 
dise handled through the shop, and the other the total. 
This we find a very short and easy method of separating 
the shop and the store without the long and tedious method 
of keeping separate accounts for each. 

tO SYSTEMATIZE OUR LABOR CHARGES, 

to satisfy the most exacting patrons, some of which with- 
out good and sufficient proof to the contrary would tes- 
tify under oath where two hours’ work was charged 
that the men were there not to exceed 15 minutes, we 
have a card similar, and which when folded is about the 
same size as the one previously mentioned, which is 
divided into six spaces, each one headed with the name 
of the working days, Monday, Tuesday, &c. These cards 
are filled out each Monday morning with the name of the 
workman, date, &c. Each day the workman takes the 
labor tickets representing the different jobs finished or 
partially so that day and enters thereon, under the day 
of the week, the number of each ticket and the hours’ 
work opposite the number, which, when footed up, must 
show the hours worked that day and no more. By this 
method it is easy to trace from the charge ticket, which 
bears the number of the labor ticket, all the information 
required by the most exacting, and prove to them that 
their 15-minute proposition will not hold water. 


SOME HARDWARE TROUBLES. 
BY GEORGE B. SWAN, MATTOON, ILL. 


It is a pleasure for me to be present at this, our sixth 
annual convention, and it is also gratifying to see so 
many new faces present here to-day. It indicates that 
our officers have not been idle the past year and that the 
association has made a good gain in membership for the 
year that has just closed, all of which is very encourag- 
ing to the officers and members of the association. I 
have been asked by our secretary to write a short paper 
on some of the trade troubles that we, as dealers, are 
confronted with to-day. 

A few years ago, you remember, we made a good profit 
on the merchandise we sold, and the expense of doing it 
was stnall: but now. at the beginning of the twentieth 








century, times are different and we are compelled to sell 
our merchandise at a smaller profit than we did a few 
years ago, and the expense of doing business to-day is 
double what it was at that time. So you see that the 
two methods of doing business are in direct opposition 
to each other. The troubles we have to contend with 
dre of greater magnitude at this time than ever in the 
past, and we read in our trade papers that some of these 
troubles have baftied the best business talent in this coun- 
try, so I feel very much at a loss to solve them. Some 
of the trade troubles tuat are before us at this time are 
very important to us all, but I will endeavor in a brief 
way to explain the cause and cure of one or two of them. 


LOCAL CUTTING OF PRICES. 

I will begin on the practice of local cutting of prices. 
We ask, What is the cause of this local cutting of prices? 
Is it done to meet the catalogue house competition? Is 
it done to meet the prices of local competiton, or is it 
done for personal gain on the part of the dealer, who 
perhaps feels that he is not getting as much business as 
the other dealers in the town? Our dealer says he will 
get even with the other dealers by cutting the prices a 
little. He thinks the matter over and finds there are 
six or seven dealers in his town and competition is sharp. 
There are to be built several modern residences the com- 
ing season. The contractors come around and want 
prices on the Hardware and Tin work. The Hardware 
dealer looks over the bill and says to himself, “I want 
that bill; it is a good contract, and if I get it it will give 
me prestige for other good work in the city.” So to get 
it he begins cutting prices on the Hardware. He cuts the 
Nail bill 5 per cent., the Locks 10 per cent., and the Butts 
10 per cent., and the Valley Tin 10 per cent., Gutter 10 
per cent., and so on down the line, until he has demoral- 
ized the per cent. of profit he should make or is entitled 
to, and besides that he has lowered the percentage of 
profit to such an extent that every dealer in the town 
feels it. What else has he lost in this transaction? 

THE CONFIDENCE OF HIS COMPETITORS, 
which I consider a very serious loss to any merchant. 
It is said, on very good authority, I believe, that to do 
right we must be right in our hearts first; but I believe 
that we, as dealers, sometimes lose sight of the Golden 
Rule and heap trouble on ourselves. Do unto others as 
you would like others to do unto you, and you will save 
a vast amount of trouble. So I might name other causes 
for this local cutting of prices, but it is not necessary ; 
you all know them as well as I do. Then, how shall we 
avoid local cutting of prices? Shall we cut them a little 
lower than our competitor has? Will that help the mat- 
ter any? Will it be good business policy for us to cut 
our margin of profit all to pieces and be hard up the 
whole year, and not be able to pay our bills? No, that 
would not be good business sense. Then let us get to- 
gether and put a good living profit on our merchandise 
and be able to pay our bills when due, and have a little 
money left to take a vacation on if we see fit to do so, 
I believe one of the best methods to prevent cutting of 
prices is to 
FORM A LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
and meet often and talk these matters over, that we 
may better understand each other and not be too quick 
to misjudge our competitors. Business men are looked 
upon by the public as men who ought to do right, and 
we should do what is right toward each other, in business 
or out of business, as the case may be, and this is where 
the association gets its work in. It brings us closer to 
gether in a business way, and at the same time it brings 
us together socially, and in this way we are all benefited 
more or less by this social influence, and where these 
conditions exist between dealers they are bound to suc- 
ceed in business. 
CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 


If you will allow me the time, I will speak a little 
while on catalogue house competition. This is one of 
the subjects that has baffled the best business talent in 
the country, and to find a remedy that would overcome 
it we, as dealers, have given it a great deal of thought 
ind study, and yet we have not found a remedy that 
would cover all the conditions; but we have been able 
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through our association to induce some of the manufae- 
turers not to sell to these catalogue houses their staple 
lines of goods. We are aware that the catalogue house 
always quotes a low price on staple lines of goods, so 
we, as dealers, have been trying to induce our trade to 
buy their goods of home merchants instead of sending 
off to the catalogue house for them. We have accom- 
plished this by teaching them that we can sell them a 
better class of goods at about the same prices. 

We should not feel harsh toward these people because 
they are trading with a catalogue house, nor should we 
laugh at them because they are trading with us, but we 
should show them by fair dea’ing and right prices that 
we can and will for cash meet any of the prices quoted 
by the catalogue houses, provided that the goods are of 
the same quality and standard makes of goods, and it is 
my judgment that we as dealers can do a great deal to 
bring this lost trade back again to where it belongs, but to 
do this we must use practical methods and good judg- 
ment. There has been a great deal of good accomplished 
through the efficient officers of our State association. 
They have been successful in getting manufacturers not 
to sell the gatalogue houses certain kinds of goods. There- 
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those lines of goods that at one time were nearly a dead 
loss for us to handle, and soI could name many other good 
things that have been accomplished through our officers 
since our State association has been organized, and I 
want to say to you that we ought to be proud of the fact 
that we have been able to secure such men as we have 
had at the head of this association the past five years 
men who have given their time and money that we might 
be benefited in our business. I believe that I express the 
sentiment of this convention when I say that we are 
grateful to them. . 

Now, it would be folly for me to lay down a rule that 
would meet all the demands of catalogue house competi- 
tion, but we as dealers must educate ourselves to meet 
these demands. 


LET US WAKE UP TO THE FACT 
that the catalogue houses declared war against the re- 
tailers years ago, and that they have been firing shells 
into our ranks in order to scatter us, and now shall we let 
them starve us? I say no. Let us put on our war clothes 
and fight the enemy. 

We must be alert to the best methods of a2 ivertising. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the catalogue 
houses make their money by advertising. I believe in 
newspaper advertising, also in catalogue advertising. but 
I do believe that we as merchants can do a great deal of 


GOOD SOLID ADVERTISING IN OUR STORES, 


and to make it a success we much educate our clerks that 
the amount of business the store does depends a great deal 
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on how much advertising the clerks are doing for the 
store where they work. I have a great deal of faith in 
the advertising my clerks do, and I am willing to give 
them credit that they sometimes make sales when perhaps 
I would fail. I contend that the success of a store de- 
pends much on the kind of help you keep, as one poor 
salesman in a store will drive away more trade than all 
the rest of the force can build up. So you see 

POOR HELP IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 

The kind of treatment a customer receives in your 
store is the best advertisement you can get either for or 
against it. And so there might be a great deal more said 
in regard to these trade troubles, but my allotted time is 
up, and I must close, as there are others to follow me. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMS’ ADDRESS. 


It seems but a little while since we were assembled 
together in our fifth annual convention, yet, as we realize 
that a year has elapsed since then we are impressed 
with the fact that life, and especially the business life of 
any one individual, is short and to make the most of it 
is our duty. A college class graduating recently had for 
a motto, “ Green but Growing,” and it is a good one for 
progressive mankind in any vocation to bear fruit with- 
out going to seed. And, as we begin the work of our 
sixth annual convention, it seems appropriate that we 
consider for a moment what we are here for. Not to 
indulge in idle theories or speculative philosophy, but 
to add to our mental equipment for business for life. 

To keep “Green but Growing ”—that is, in a state 
of mind that permits of growth and expansion—of tak 
ing up a new idea and discarding an old. 


IDEAS IF WE CAN BUT TRAMP THEM OUT. 

As I look over this representative body of men I feel 
that each one carries within him some valuable experience 
—some technical trade knowledge that, imparted to us, will 
be valuable information, and nothing but the well know) 
retiring disposition and modesty of Illinois Hardware 
men generally will interfere with each one of us, carry 
ing home a good load of new ideas. 

Business men have little time to call on one another 
in their places of business, especially when they are 
scattered over this great commonwealth of Lllinois, sw 
once a year in convention assembled, from the papers and 
discussions and side talks, is about the only opportunity 
we have of getting the benefits of personal contact with 
one another. 

The past year has been a successful one for our as- 
sociation. Everybody has been busy with his own affairs 
and very few complaints have been filed with your of- 
ficers. This fact of itself indicates a rather healthy 
condition of trade. The jobbing trade generally seem 
disposed to regard their customers’ requests in restrict- 
ing their sales to consumers. No doubt there are excep- 
tions to the above, and I wish for the coming year each 
member would furnish our secretary with a concise state- 
ment of all illegitimate encroachments on his trade by 
jobber or manufacturer. I have recently noticed that a 
large jobbing house is soliciting Scissors trade from 
school boards. This same house sold Jack Chains at 
lowest jobbing price to an itinerant picture peddler. 
A coal company sold a car of coal at more than the retail! 
price to a consumer in another town, where lived a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Coal Dealers’ Association, and in a 
few days received a bill for $50, a fine that they must 
pay before they would receive any more orders from 
any member of the association, which indicates that we 
may learn something from other trade associations. 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 

Your secretary, Mr. Nish, has given very prompt and 
courteous attention to all matters sent to him from my 
Office, and he has worked vigorously for the welfare of 
the association. The Executive Committee ‘have held no 
meetings at the expense of the association during the 
year, but by correspondence with some and occasional 
meetings with others, all have kept in touch with the 
work of the association and have given prompt attention 
te all calls. Early in the year we were called on to as- 
sist the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, both 
morally and financially, to pass an equitable mechanics’ 
lie- law. We did not assist them financially, but our Leg- 
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islative Committee and many others took the matter up 
with their Senators and Representatives, and it is now a 
law. 

Some work was also done on a bill to relieve mer 
cantile corporations from the double taxation that has 
recently been put upon them by a new construction of an 
old law, taxing the capital stock of all except manufac 
turing corporatéons. This bill was advanced to second 
reading, and is in a fair way to become a law. 

The legitimate expenses of preparing a measure and 
giving it publicity are great, and we should put our- 
selves in shape to stand a fair share of the expense of 
several other matters that should be presented to our 
State Legislature soon. A reasonable garnishee law is 
needed alike by the merchant and the individual who can 
get no credit at present. Trade matters with manufac- 
turers are being handled mostly through the agency of 
our National Association. 

TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


We have for the past few years noticed the rapid 
development of the trust and the trade union idea. We 
have observed trusts that furnish their employees well 
lighted and ventilated factories, paying wages that en- 
able them to maintain a high standard of living, keep up 
the standard of their product, and give the consumer 
better value for his money than if competition was un- 
controllable. We have also seen those that endeavored to 
reduce wages and advance prices of their products at the 
same time, and we have seen some organized on an in- 
flated basis, bonded for more than they are worth, with 
preferred stock a second lien on their assets, and then 
common stock to be unloaded upon a long suffering pub- 
lic—schemes which in nefarious design put the schemers 
in a class morally below those who seek destruction of 
property, or who labor on how to divide up the fruits of 
other labors. We have seen labor unions making a 
straightforward fight to maintain a higher standard of 
living, and we have seen them stoop to acts that would 
shame a Nihilist. And while either trust or union may 
for a time maintain an unfair position in the business 
world, right will win, and we already see the wrecks of 
several of each that a long suffering public would not 
stand. 

The strength of retail mercantile associations is rap- 
idly increasing, and with the growth of power we should 
use discretion and conservatism, and, that our growth may 
be continuous, be a little slow rather than aggressive, for 
the people who meet with the fewest disappointments in 
life are those who are always looking for trouble. 


THE WORK OF OUR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
has been handled in an able and dignified manner and 
its officers are entitled to our heartiest indorsement. We 
have seen within a very few years the rural free delivery 
system develop from nothing into a giant institution, a 
great convenience to its beneficiaries (for it is not self 
sustaining), but nobody has yet noticed the benefits from 
it accruing to local merchants. But every improvement 
that mankind puts into use, as well as every labor saving 
device, upsets the equilibrium of somebody’s business, and 
to be able to meet the crises brought about by these 
changes is the object of trade associations. 
PARCELS POST. 

That the Parcels Post contest is still on is well known 
to all of you, and never was there a more effective argu- 
ment from the dealers’ standpoint than that delivered 
at the Atlantic City convention by our National Asso- 
ciation president, W. P. Bogardus. 

THE KICKER. 

It is reported that a dealer joined this association a 
few years ago, paid one year’s dues, and the next year 
wrote a violent letter to the president, saying he had 
expected the association to buy his goods for him at a 
saving of 20 per cent., that they had not done so, that 
he had been buncoed out of his money, and wanted his 
name dropped from the association. Several of our for- 
mer Executive Committee diagnosed his case, and the con- 
clusions were not altogether complimentary to the kicker. 
But it was left for Mr. Peck, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Association, to artistically explain the situation. He said 
that in the pioneer days of Wisconsin an enterprising in- 
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dividual ran a stage coach over a very hilly country. His 
rates were advertised: First class passengers, $3; second 
class, $2, and third class, $1. When the passengers got in 
and found the seats all alike they wondered at the distinc- 
tion, but understood it all when they came to a steep hill 
and the driver called: “ First class passengers stay in the 
coach ; second class, get out and walk; third class, get out 
and push the coach.” Our friend, the kicker, wished to 
be a first class passenger, and at present it is the third 
class, or pushers, that get good returns for their time and 
money invested in the association work. 

But we have no fault to find with an occasional kick- 
er. They are necessary in order that we progress and 
fortify the weak spots. I want to say frankly that there 
were results I expected speedily from association work 
that as yet have not been attempted. 

Other gentlemen present can tell you better than I 
the trade injustices of this immediate vicinity or those 
of the great city by the lake, but to the country dealers 
of Illinois, who experience the intense competition of the 
great mail order houses, to have the jobber who solicits 
his orders daily to supply the mail order people with their 
shortages or pick-ups, amounting in Hardware alone to 
the two leading establishments in Chicago to $1000 or 
more a day, thus giving them millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods to fill orders with, without a dollar invested in 
them, is the rankest injustice. Not only the Hardware, 
but the Dry Goods, Grocery, Boot and Shoe, Drug and 
other jobbers do likewise, thus enabling them to fill 
promptly thousands of orders that they could not other- 
wise fill in time to satisfy their customers. 


IS THE JOBBER TO BLAME? 


Well, that depends. Jobbing competition is intense, 
and it is but good business sense to take on all profitable 
business that one can get unless thereby it causes a loss 
of other more desirable business. The mail order business 
has grown so rapidly that jobbers and manufacturers 
alike are not yet crystallized in their attitude toward it, 
but are open to adopt whatever policy will pay them 
best. It is up to the some hundreds of Hardware men in 
this and other organized States who are now first-class 
passengers traveling dead-head—that is, who have not 
joined their association—to say by their acts whether they 
want us to have strength enough to accomplish our ends. 
Whenever we can show 70 per cent. of the dealers in the 
States composing our vast association members, we will 
have little difficulty in getting prompt attention to all 
reasonable requests. 

CONTINUOUS WORK. 

There is a feeling that in association work we need 
some plan whereby the work can be kept up more con- 
tinuously during the year. In part this is being done, 
as the secretary of our association is at it all the time. 
No doubt we will in time devise plans to make the State 
Association more continuous than heretofore. Quar- 
terly meetings of our Executive Committee will be de- 
sirable as soon as our finances will justify. Sectional 
meetings of dealers in the same competitive district may 
be desirable as our membership gets to be nearly unani- 
mous, 

A representative jobber recently in speaking of the 
State Hardware associations criticises us in two regards: 
One, that we undertake too many things, and the other, 
that we settle most important matters with a resolu- 
tion and leave all the work to the already overworked 
secretary. The criticism may be just, but if “ green,” 
We are “ growing,” and getting more willing each year 
to be enrolled as “ third-class passengers.” 

We as Hardwaremen and citizens do not want to ap- 
pear in the eyes of consumers as breeders of extortionace 
prices nor to manufacturers as hold up men or black- 
mailers, but on each we desire to impress that there is 
a mammoth enterprise (not incorporated) handling Hard- 
ware, who are maintaing neat and elegrant sample rooms 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canada line 
to the Gulf of Mexico; who carry stocks amounting to 
many millions of dollars; who extend credit to many 
deserving people—and some others; whose delivery wag- 
ons carry goods to every hamlet and nearly every farm- 
house in America: who stand for quality and carry out 
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the guarantees of manufacturers liberally ; whose advice 
and suggestions to all the consumers are more valuable 
than all the book incased bargains in the book that often 
rests above the Bible in the family parlor; whose com- 
bined purchasing and distributing power far exceeds 
that of all other agencies—namely, the organized Hard- 
ware dealers of the country. 

They can furnish the best representation for all legiti- 
mate lines of goods, and every effort put forth by manu- 
facturers and jobbers to increase their prosperity will 
bear fruit in the elimination of fakes and the maintain- 
ing of a high standard of legitimate trade. 


SYSTEM. 
BY L. H. CLARK, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


There are few commercial enterprises—no matter of 
how meager proportion—but have some sort of plan for 
the promotion of their business interests. Probably 
none, but that basic principle governs, to a greater or 
less degree, the methods pursued. There is the same 
underlying aim in all such enterprises—the accumulation 
of worldly substance. 

In viewing the world of commerce one notes without 
difficulty that the great successes have been the individ- 
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uals who have shaped their courses upon the principles 
of integrity, economy and enthusiastic perseverance. 
ECONOMY, 

we may safely state, is the corner stone of wealth. To 
make the incoming ever exceed the outgoing, and to 
constantly bear in mind that material progress demands 
the elimination of waste, must be the everlasting aim of 
the individual who aspires to success in this business 
life. The average business man possesses the integrity 
and has the perseverance, and yet the number of actual 
successes is so small that the individual exponents stand 
out in clear relief. And why is it? It is because too 
little thought is accorded to careful systematizing of 
those methods which are are being pursued. System 
is the factor, without which no business enterprise can 
ever become a great success. 

Within the past few years much time and thought 
have been devoted to this factor system, and the mer- 
chant who to-day is not giving this factor the due amount 
of attention is rapidly getting behind the times. 

TO ACCOMPLISH THE GREATEST ENDS, WITH THE SMALLEST 
EXPENDITURE OF TIME AND LABOR, 
requires that the details of any venture be carefully 
systematized, that every strengthening force be fostered 
and increased to the fullest extent, and that every weak- 
ening force and every little leakage be diminished to the 
minimum. Each business is in itself unique and indi- 
vidual. What will fit the one will in no wise be sufficient 
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unto another. Theretore, every man must study his own 
requirements, and, viewing his needs, provide the proper 
methods for their care. 

In looking over the details of a business one comes 
first to the accounting department. Too great thought 
cannot be expended upon this item. It should be as sim- 
ple as possible, and yet so complete as to cover all re 
quirements. Above all things, it must be based upon 
accuracy. Your accounting department should be so 
planned that it would show you at a glance every other 
detail of your business. It should show you the profits 
and losses of each department, the condition of your col- 
lections, the status of each customer, and, in short, should 
be your entire business in the compass of a nutshell. 
Your business health depends upon the condition of your 
accounting department. 

After the accounting department one comes to the 
purchases, the receiving of the goods, their care in stock, 
and the ultimate payment for these goods. 

TO PURCHASE GOODS KNOWINGLY 


the individual must be posted as to the markets and their 
condition. It is almost impossible for any buyer to keep 
thoroughly posted upon current prices if the line for 
which he buys is widely diversified, as is the case with the 
average Hardware merchant. It is not safe to trust to 
the memory. It becomes necessary, therefore, to have 
some aid—some resource upon which to rely, that one 
may have the desired knowledge at the necessary moment. 
To provide for such a resource it is well to have a ‘ Cost 
Record,” wherein a careful statement of prices received 
is made at the time at which they are received. To fur- 
ther this resource a catalogue should be compiled wherein 
are listed the catalogues of the manufacturer. And that 
these aids may be of actual value at the desired moment 
it is absolutely necessary that they be revised from day 
to day. By being posted upon prices, the markets and 
their condition, upon freight rates and upon terms, the 
buyer will be saved many times over the slight cost of the 
labor expended upon the records in the figures at which 
he is enabled to place his orders. 
CARE OF INVOICES. 


Following the purchase of goods we receive an invoice. 
The care of these invoices should be a feature not to be 
overlooked. Each invoice should be carefully checked to 
see that the prices and extensions are correct. The dat- 
ing and the terms should be noted, and when the time 
for taking the cash discount arrives the dealer should not 
fail to take advantage of that per cent; for while one-half 
of 1 per cent. or 2, or even 3 per cent. upon the one invoice 
does not amount to a great deal, it is the aggregate of 
these per cents. that goes to help make our profits. The 
man who allows a discount to escape him is permitting a 
little leak. 

When an invoice has been remitted for it is still valu- 
able and should be filed away carefully, for it becomes at 
once a record not alone as to price but as well for a 
quantity reference; and if properly filed it becomes an 
aid to the buyer as well as to the stockkeeper. 


THE CARE OF THE GOODS 


should next receive consideration. When 
have been received they should be unpacked 
checked against the invoice. If shortages 
should be accurately charged back against 
facturer, and if more of a certain article is 
the invoice specifies it should be just as accurately 
credited back to the sender. Once unpacked, the stock 
should be cost and price marked. In the marking of 
stock care should be exercised, for at this point we are 
stating the theoretical profit. To the end that our theo- 
retical profit may be near to the actual, one must know 
well the goods, and not alone their actual cost, but the 
approximate expense of getting them into ‘the hands of 
the consumer, that a sufficient advance over actual cost 
may be added to the selling price. And when stock has 
once been placed upon the shelf or in the drawer it 
should not be forgotten. From time to time it should 
be carefully looked over, and if it does not move readily 
take it from its place and give it a more conspicuous 
position, and put some energy into getting it out of your 
store. By so doing you will continually keep your stock 
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fresh and clean, and thus eliminate another possible lea! 
-that of the dead stock. 


THE ITEM OF FREIGHT, 


while not large in itself, is one which should be con 
tinually checked. Wherever possible freight should by 
deducted trom the invoice. Whether freight may o 
may not be deducted, every freight expense bill should 
be checked to see that the rate is not exorbitant. Not 
infrequently the freight offices misrate the goods, and 
if the matter is closely followed up in the course of a 
year you will find freight rebates amount to a consider 
able sum. 
EXPENDITURES 

are naturally watched with care. Under the head of ex 
penditure comes the item advertising. This may be di 
vided into two classes: Direct and indirect publicity. For 
direct advertising we have our correspondence, our circu 
lars and window display, while for the indirect, or gen- 
eral, we have newspaper publicity, sign boards and post- 
ers. If properly and thoughtfully managed, your adver- 
tising should be your business fertilizer. If improperly 
used, and without care, it becomes at once a decided busi- 
ness drain—an actual loss. 


COMBINED, THESE ARE THE DETAILS WHICH MAKE OR BREAK 
A BUSINESS. 


To look after all these, to watch each one, and to care 
for each in the moment of necessity requires a system. It 
means that we must provide records, complete and accu- 
rate in detail, against which from day to day we are to 
check our course. Some years ago such records would 
have entailed endless labor, and a most elaborate outlay 
of books. To-day conditions have changed; the loose-leaf 
devices, card indexes and filing cabinets have provided 
easy means of tabulating each and every operation of any 
business. From our tabulations we make our business 
log-book, by which we steer our course, and from these 
records we are enabled to discover the little leaks and stop 
them before they swamp our craft. 
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M. Bergen & Bros., Manhattan 

H. Sandmeyer & Co., Peoria. 

S. S. Woodward Hardware Co 
Collinsville. 

Chas. Johnson Hardware Co 
Peoria. 

Powers & Williams, Streator. 


Hardwar 
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Manufacturers and Other Visitors. 


W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company, Chicago. 

A. J. Winteringham, the Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 

Evans Nelson, Lawson Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

R. R. Elliott, Estate P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 

W. J. Leckie, Estate P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Jno. Le Page, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

Cc. A. Woolley, Cole Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

W. S. Cutler, Ranney Refrigerator Company, Chicago. 

J. B. Wilson, Cribben, Sexton & Co., Chicago. 

Frank Wells, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. H. Farquharson, M. & D. Range Company, Chicago. 

Chas. Smith, Chas. Smith Company, Chicago. 

O. J. Boston, American Wringer Company, New York. 

L. Schmetzer, American Wringer Company, New York. 

Louis A. Denoyer, J. L. Perkins Company, Chicago. 

B. Boyce, Allith Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

B. F. Mortensen, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, III. 

Theo. Polster, Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 

F. S. Mattocks, Eagle White Lead Company, Cincinnati. 

A. P. Reiter, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

W. K. Hamilton, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

H. R. Bass, Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 

E. A. Hokanson, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

F. C, Stoltz, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

A. P. Miller, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

J. E. Flint, Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago. 

W. C. Nelson, American Screw Company, Chicago. 

Arthur Benzel, National Lead Company, St. Louis. 

Howard Maffray, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. 
Louis. 

Homer N. Cherrington, C, Hauss Stove & Hardware Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

S. P. Johnston, American Artisan, Chicago. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, New York. 

H. H. Roberts, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

Jas. T. Newell, Zhe Iron Age, St. Louis. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The dinner and vaudeville entertainment on Tuesday 
evening, tendered by the East St. Louis Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, was very much enjoyed, and 
was a success in every particular. The following sub- 
stantial menu was partaken of by the guests: 


Razor Soup, a la Montgomery Ward 
Black Oil Cocktail, a la Stove Polish 
Assorted Cartridges 
Fish Hook Salad 

Coil Springs To-To Baked Spade Handles 

Roast Hinges Fricaseed Door Knobs 

Hatchet Cutlets, with Sears-Roebuck Dip 
Saw Teeth Fricaseed 
Escalloped Ranges, a la Moore’s Easy Line 
Staff of Life with Axle Grease 
Linseed Oil Varnish Stove Pipes 


Relishes 





Estate or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich., were 
represented by R. R. Elliott and W. J. Leckie. They dis- 
tributed a handsome stein and also miniature Stoves. 


BE. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., were repre- 
sented by Frank Wells and G. W. Gladding. They dis- 
tributed stick pins. 


THE READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa., were 
represented by their Chicago manager, W. H. Bennett, 
who presented to delegates and others a bronze medal- 
lion entitled ‘‘ La Papillon.” 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York, were 
represented by O. J. Boston and L. S. Schmetzer. They 
iad intended presenting a miniature Wringer, but the 
gifts were delayed in shipment and they will be mailed 
to the delegates. 


THe ALLITH Mra. Company, Chicago, were represented 
iy B. Boyce, who gave as a souvenir a celluloid Pocket 
Rule. 

RicHarps Mra. Company, Aurora, Ill., represented by 
\. J. Winteringham, gave a leather match case as a 

) venir. 

CoLE Mrc. Company, Chicago, were represented by 

A. Woolley, who was kept busy giving away pearl 
andled gold pens. 

M. & D. Rance Company, Chicago, were represented 
y J. H. Farquharson, who presented as a souvenir a 
dice box. 


ocket 
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GALESBURG CORNICE Works, Galesburg, Ill., were rep- 
resented by M. L. Gebhart. The souvenir presented to 
delegates was a collapsible horn. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to Tue IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 





CHARLES Morritt, 277 Broadway, New York: L[llus- 
trated catalogue of the various Morrill Saw Sets and 
Hardware Specialties, which include Bench Stops, Uni- 
versal and Hercules Hand Punches for Metals, Seal 
Press and Cyclone Spike Puller for Railroad work. The 
Morrill Saw Sets are now made in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
95, and the latest branded Special. 

THE PaGE-StorMS Drop ForGE Company, Springfield, 
Mass., Smith & Hemenway Company, sole representatives, 
296 Broadway, New York; catalogue setting forth their 
line of Engineers’ Wrenches, which is now complete. The 
catalogue is handsomely printed and profusely illustrated, 
including views of the company’s works at Brightwood, 
Springfield, and at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Several new 
lines of Wrenches have been added since the iast cata- 
logue was published. 

THE PHOSPHOR BRONZE SMELTING COMPANY, 2200 
Washington avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.: Revised price-list, 
No. 22, of the “ Elephant Brand” of Phosphor Bronze. 
The company advise us that their new rolling mill is now 
in successful operation, and, with greatly improved facili- 
ties and a well assorted stock of manufactured goods on 
hand, are now able to supply the wants of the trade 
promptly. 

THE AMERICAN Dritt Company, Springfield, Ohio: II- 
lustrated folder relating to Drills and Seeders. The 
Grain Drills are referred to as run on correct principles, 
having adjustable feed, no cog wheels. 

DeLpHos CAN ComMPANy, Delphos, Ind.: Illustrated 
printed matter devoted to the Delphos Oil Can, which nev- 
er over fills; also to the Long Handled Dust Pan, which 
requires no stooping. 

THE Woop SuHovet & Toot Company, Piqua, Ohio: 
Price-list of Plain and Hollow Back Shovels, Spades, 
Scoops and Drain Tools. 

UNION Fence Company, New Haven, Conn.: An illus- 
trated pamphlet, entitled “A Short Story for Poultry 
Raisers.”” This describes the Union Lock Poultry Fence 
made by the company, and points out its advantages over 
poultry netting. 

LOWELL SPECIALTY ComMPANY, Lowell, Mich.: Illus- 
trated pamphlet relating to the Puritan, Michigan and 
King Gravity Cream Separators. Another pamphlet is- 
sued by the company is devoted to the Fountain Com- 
pressed Air and the Glass Tank Sprayers. 

CLEVELAND Lock CoMPANy, corner of Wason and Ham- 
ilton streets, Cleveland, Ohio: Illustrated descriptive cat- 
alogue devoted to Hasp Locks, Corn Huskers, Spring 
Hinges, Loose Joint Spring Hinges, Strap and T-Hinges, 
Miners’ Candlesticks, Lawn Sprinklers, Wire Scoops, 
Safe Edge Forks and Square Boring Auger Bits. 

Mortey Broruers, Saginaw, Mich.: Fine Fishing 
Tackle. An illustrated price-list, for dealers only, is de- 
voted to Rods, Rod Mountings, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Baits, 
Spoons, Flies, Sinkers, Floats, Bait Boxes, Minnow Buck- 
ets, Nets, Fishermen’s Accessories, &c. 

PaGE-STorRMS Drop Force Company, Springfieid. ass., 
for whom Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, are sole selling agents, have issued a 46-page 
illustrated catalogue of Drop Forgings of every descrip- 
tion in steel, iron, bronze and copper. The line includes 
Drop Forged Wrenches of almost every kifid, together 
with Tool Post Forgings, Rings, Wedges, Thumb Nuts 
and Screws, Commutator Segments, Golf Heads, Eye 
solts, Crank Handles, Engine Cranks and numerous other 
goods of this character. Their factories are at Chicopee 
and Brightwood, Mass 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


S indicated by our telegraphic advices, published in 
last week’s issue, the eighth annual convention of 

the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association was opened 
Wednesday afternoon, February 24, in Elks’ Hall, Fifth 
and St. Peter streets, St. Paul. Scarcely had W. H. Tom- 
linson of Le Sueur, the president, called the meeting to 
order when J. F. McGuire of St. Paul, arose and, in an 
apt speech, presented the president with a gavel. This 
gavel had been made, Mr. McGuire said, by students at 
the Mechanics’ Art High School, and the firm joining to- 
gether of the various layers of different woods of which it 
was constructed typified the value of solid organization 
and union. He explained that weakness in any of the 
many parts of that gavel would destroy the strength of 
the whole, and with that as a text spoke for unfaltering 
devotion toward the association on the part of every indi- 
vidual member. President Tomlinson replied, voicing his 
appreciation of the gift, and thanked the members for 
their undeviating loyalty to him and to the association 
during the three years in which he had been its president. 


Address of Welcome. 


Mayor Robt. A. Smith was to have delivered the address 
of welcome, but as he could not be present, the address 





antique design, tied with a ribbon to which was affixe: 
the seal of the city. 

President Tomlinson replied briefly in a humorou 
vein and expressed the opinion that, judging by the chai 
acter of the key presented, St. Paul must be an extremely 
old city. 

Reply to Address of Welcome. 

The chairman then introduced C. D. Decker of Austin, 
who made the set repiy to the address of welcome, of 
which the folowing is a condensation: 


It is not necessary for me to refer in a laudatory 
vein to the great capital city of Minnesota. We, the 
members of this association, come from every corner of 
the State, and we have lIcng looked to St. Paul as an 
example of municipal government. We are made to re 
joice when we know that such cities as St. Paul are 
officered by men who had the courage to exalt righteous- 
ness and justice. When we see large cities like this gov- 
erned by a proper sense of justice and integrity, it helps 
us in our smaller cities to follow similar paths. 


PRAISE FOR OFFICERS. 


Our organization is the best and most fortunate, in 
many ways, of any in the country. First, it is fortunate 
in the manner in which it is at present officered. You 


The Minnesota Hardware Convention. 


was delivered by Louis Betz, the City Comptroller. Mr. 
Betz said in part: 

I feel that it is an honor and a rare privilege to be 
permitted to bid this association welcome to the city of 
St. Paul on behalf of the Mayor, as I understand that 
your association is the oldest and the largest of the kind 
in the United States. I hope that your meeting in St. 
Paul and your association with our industries allied to 
your calling will be of lasting benefit to you and your 
organization. In these modern days pettifogging com- 
petition is apt to destroy the individual. Organization, 
co-operation and a better understanding, which results 
from such association as this, in strengthening the whole 
retail trade, will strengthen each individual member. 
Our beloved State of Minnesota leads the world in its 
production of the ore from which the metal comes that 
is most closely allied to the Hardware trade. I know 
that you, gentlemen, members of this association, are 
made of the right kind of metal. I know that you make 
your money on the square and conduct your dealings on 
the level. I hope that friendships, man with man, will 
be riveted together for all time. In your deliberations, 
judging by the high degree of intelligence which I see 
before me, I know that you will hit the nail on the head. 
I know that you will go after conditions that are inimical 
to your success with hammer and tongs. 

It is now my privilege to turn over to you, on behalf 
of the Mayor of this city, the key and the seal of the 
municipality, and I hope that your short stay in this city 
will be one continued round of profit and pleasure. [The 
sneaker here presented to the chairman a huge key of 


hear about young men for war and old men for counsel ; 
we have put that in practice; we have an army of young 
men here equipped and ready to do the fighting at the 
front, but we are fortunate to have so mature and wise 
a man in our president’s chair, and I hope you will keep 
him there as long as the gavel lasts which has just been 
presented to him, and that when that gavel wears out 
some other city will present him with one made from 
metal that will be everlasting. 


THE WEALTH OF MINNESOTA. 


The cattle on a thousand hills are ours; our valleys and 
mountains are full of unlimited mineral wealth, and we 
have plenty of young men of brawn and muscle to develo} 
this wealth. We are here to build up our own interests as 
an association and as individuals, but to build them up 
without tearing down those of others. It is not necessary 
to emphasize the suggestion that by standing togethe! 
we can work out our best interests to the best advantag* 
We are here for a purpose. By discussing difference: 
and difficulties of every kind we can and will make thi: 
organization one of the cleanest and most beneficial 1 
the country. There is nothing of politics or sectarianis! 
in this organization. At the same time we have our ow! 
principles and, in the proper time and place, we are no 
slow to show our colors. 

We accept with pleasure the words of welcome tha 
the Mayor has just delivered us through his represent: 
tive, and when we go away we will tell our people ho 
royally we have been entertained by the citizens an 
officers of this city of which we are all so proud. 
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President’s Address. 


President Tomlinson then delivered his annual ad- 


dress, as published in our last issue. 
Committees Appointed. 


The following committees the 

chair: 

Press: J. EB. O’Brien, Crookston; J. E. Roell, Owatonna; F. J. 
Slipp, Brainerd. 

GRIEVANCE: W. S. Davis, Stewartville; M. 
Louis Gewalt, Breckenridge. 

RESOLUTIONS: C. D. Decker, Austin; M. Geissler, Elysian; B. A. 
Pease, Redwood Falls. 

AUDITING: G. Hellerud, Sauk Center; Emmet Nutter, St. Peter; 
O. J. Kolseth, Fergus Falis. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

At this juncture a recess of 15 minutes was announced 
in order to permit of the formation of a Nominating Com- 
mittee, one member of which should come from each of 
the nine Congressional districts of the State. At the close 
of the recess the following committee was announced, the 
numbers representing the Congressional districts: 1, C. 
D. Decker, Austin; 2, G. W. Chambers, Hanska; 3, Louis 
J. Cosgrove, Le Sueur; 4, J. C. Stuhlman, St. Paul; 5, 
Fred. Stremmel, Minneapolis: 6, John Kraker, Melrose; 


were announced by 


Sulerud, Halstad; 





A TT. STEBBINS, President. 


7, A. C. Westendahl, Kerkhoven; 8, W. B. Marr, Aitkin; 
9, J. E. O’Brien, Crookston. 
Address by Fred. [lason. 


Fred. Mason, secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, and secretary and organizer of the Retail 
Grocers’ and General Merchants’ Association of Minne- 
sota, then delivered an able and very interesting address 
on “ Education and Co-operation.” 


Election of Officers, 


The Nominating Committee, who had selected C. D. 
Decker of Austin as chairman and L. J. Cosgrove of Le 
Seuer as secretary, reported that they had finished their 
labors, and placed the following members in nomination 
as officers of the association for the coming year: 

PRESIDENT, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, George Evenson, St. Peter. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, the following members to suc- 
ceed themselves: W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur; Frank BE. 
Hunt, Red Lake Falls; B. F. Kernkamp, St. Paul; Julius 
Schmidt, Wabasha. New members: George M. Evenson, 
St. Peter; L. Gewalt, Breckenridge; H. R. Schroeder, St. 
Paul; Joseph H. Smith, Minneapolis; J. A. Roell, Owa- 
tonna. 

After some discussion a motion was carried instruct- 
ing the secretary to cast a ballot unanimously electing all 
the nominees. 

The newly elected president was escorted to the chair, 
where he was warmly greeted by the retiring president, 
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who congratulated the association on having decided to 
place their affairs in such able hands, speaking in glowing 
terms of the energy, loyalty and zeal of Mr. Stebbins 
during the years in which he had been actively associated 
with the work. Mr. Stebbins, on assuming the chair, 
said: 

For this unexpected honor I desire to thank you 
heartily. Ags I look at the faces before me and note the 
intelligence and earnestness on every one of them, I 
realize that it is no light task which you have placed 
upon me, especially as I shall have to try to fill the shoes 
of a retiring president who has been so successful in his 
labors. I have attended every session of this association 
from the first and have done what I could. I hope, with 
your assistance, to continue in the good cause. We have 
a work before us of the greatest importance. We must 
study it, and study it well. It is no easy task and it in- 
volves a mighty and a united effort. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Mathews read the following report: 

In the 12 months that have elapsed since our very 
pleasant annual meeting in Minneapolis, there have been 
no radical changes in association work. The affiliation of 
Minnesota with the national organization has proved of 
marked benefit, and enabled the various bodies to get in 
closer touch on points of common interest, and concen- 
trate their fire on the object.to be gained. No one who 
followed the work of the national officers at Atlantic 
City last fall, and their grand fight in opposition to the 
Parcels Post bill, can fail to be impressed with the wisdom 
of getting close together on points vitally affecting retail 
Hardware interests. The discussion of methods and 
ideas at the national meeting, the arrangement for inter- 
change through the year of circulars and letters issued 
from the secretaries’ offices, have been largely and mutual- 
ly helpful. 7 

Probably no question at issue has received more atten- 
tion than the so-called Parcels Post bill. Minnesota and 
a number of State Hardware organizations have inter- 
ested themselves to the extent of addressing every Harid- 
ware dealer, member and nonmember, in their respective 
States, calling on them to sign petitions, get as many other 
signatures as possible, and forward with a personal letter 
to their Congressman. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZED EFFORT 


are being more appreciated, and most of the States re- 
port an awakened interest and an increased membership 
roll, At the request of our president the secretary has 
made during the year eight business trips through the 
State, and, it is believed, with profit to the association, as 
evidenced in increased membership and rapidly growing 
insurance business. At the last annual meeting the list 
there presented footed 516 names. To-day a roll cat! 
would show an addition of 57 to that number, making:a 


SOLID PAID MEMBERSHIP OF 573. 


It was suggested at the last annual meeting that ar- 
rangements be made, if possible, whereby the dates of our 
convention and those of the Merchants’ Excursion be 
made identical, so as to insure a somewhat more favor- 
able transportation rate, as well as increased attendance. 

For this meeting it could not be arranged, as our 
dates were a fixture, and dates of the other people were 
made to fit still other dates of similar excursions enter- 
ing Chicago. The question then arises, Can we meet 
the dates next year as fixed by the Merchants’ Excur- 
sions? Can we name a meeting place and leave the date 
open? 

FINANCIALLY, 


we have made gains corresponding to our numerical 
strength; at the beginning of our fiscal year, March 1, 
our balance on hand was $100.08. During the year there 
was received from fees and dues, $1586, and from pro- 
gramme, $295. The disbursements were as follows: Sal- 
aries, $600; rent, $78.40; printing, $52; postage, $100; 
secretary’s traveling expenses, $39.95; stationery and 
telegrams, $4.53; national dues, $512; Swedish sufferers, 
$50; miscellaneous expense, $158.83. 

The secretary would like to call your attention to a 
letter from Geo. F. Carpenter, Crookston, regarding the 
proposed World’s Fair excursion in June. Mr. Carpenter 
has had wide experience in such matters, having planned 
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the very successful Southern trip last year of the North 
Dakota Association. Any of our members desiring to 
join our North Dakota friends in this trip would do well 
to communicate with Mr. Carpenter for further par- 
ticulars. 

The secretary wishes to say that, with the enlarged 
business of the association, many calls have been made 
upon President Tomlinson for his time and advice, all 
such demands having received a hearty response from 
that gentleman. 

You will notice that our programme has met with a 
fuller understanding of its merits as an advertising 
medium, and that it is earnestly requested that where 
possible our members and friends will show a substantial 
appreciation of the favors of our advertising patrons. 


At the close of the report, Mr. Mathews explained that 
the delay in mailing programmes of the convention to its 
members was due to the fact that the embossing plates for 
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the covers had been destroyed in the Printers’ Exchange 
fire, and it required a number of days to replace them. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

In the absence of Treasurer W. A. Barto of Long 
Prairie, his report was read by Joseph Deuhs of the same 
city. It showed receipts amounting to $1945.08; expendi- 
tures, $1596.71; balance on hand, $349.37. The report was 
referred to the Auditing Committee. 


Paper by E. H. Loyhed. 


E. H. Loyhed of Faribault read the following paper, 
entitled “ Impressions: ” 

Our association is to be congratulated that its di- 
rectors have been able to secure speakers to address us 
who are men of prominence in other walks of life. These 
speakers may know little of Hardware as we know it, 
but they do know a great deal about matters that have 
to do with the successful conduct of affairs. Their advice 
and instruction are worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion. It should be remembered and followed by all of us 
who are so fortunate as to listen to it, and who are striving 
to join the ranks of those whom the world calls success- 
ful men. 

When your secretary sent me an invitation to prepare 
a paper for your consideration, I was certain that he 
wanted some one to fill out the programme by speaking of 
some of the every day matters that come to our notice 
as Hardwaremen, or, in other words, to “talk a little 
shop.” I was somewhat at a loss for a subject, for I 
hardly feel that I have the qualifications, either of educa- 
tion or of training in the Hardware line, which equip me, 
for teaching a representative body of business men any- 
thing that would be to their special advantage. I there 
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fore decided nally that the title of “ Impressions ” would 
be a safe shield to guard the commonplaces that may be 
uttered by the layman. These “impressions” will have 
to do with some of the problems we are facing, and also 
with a bit of our daily lives as retail Hardwaremen. 

I once read a paper before the Michigan Hardware 
Association, which was holding its annual meeting at 
Detroit in midsummer. The contrast as to the time of 
year, between that day and this, is somewhat disturbing. 
The average retailer in our line works 18 months of the 
year—12 months trying to do business and one month 
trying to get through his inventory. That paper at De- 
troit was a pleasure to work on—even if it wasn’t to 
listen to. During the dull moments of that “good old 
summer time” as I wrote I found sometimes my thoughts 
were straying, and I could see between the lines the broad 
expanse of the Detroit River, the lake boats, excursion 
steamers and the island parks, 


A MIXTURE. 


In our store we begin inventory on February 1, and 
as I wrote this paper my thoughts were often strangely 
mixed, for this time I seemed to see, instead of moon- 
light excursions and speedway drives, Bolt discounts, 
Glass lists, and what Mantalini called the “ dull, demni- 
tion grind,” with an occasional protruding thought con- 
cerning the attitude of the International Harvester Com- 
pany in the matter of prices on this year’s supply of 
Binder Twine, I merely mention this contrast without com- 
ment—you will understand me. 

In his “ Letter of a Successful Business Man,” “ old 
Gorgon Graham” says there is no sure rule for keeping 
o--t of trouble in this world, but there is a whole set of 
them for getting into it. 

Between the trade papers, jobbers’ circular letters 
and papers read at conventions, we get a large sized 
stock of advice; so large, in fact, that it may be likened 
to Morgan’s securities in remaining somewhat undigested. 
With all due deference to “Mr. Graham’s” epigram, 
however, the thoughtful man may find much in all this 
advice that will not only keep him out of trouble, but in 
other ways be useful and profitable as well. 

Of course if a mere set of rules well learned would 
make a man successful we would each try to own a copy 
and immediately proceed to get rich, but rules, like re 
ligion, lie in the application, and are sometimes mighty 
hard to live up to. 


RULES FOR SUCCESS. 


Most men know intuitively most of the rules for suc- 
cess that are published from time to time, and have 
known them ever since they were old enough to read the 
sayings of “ Poor Richard.” These rules are all right 
and proper in themselves, but they don’t seem to apply 
when you want them to. While there are. many rules, 
there seem to be more opportunities for application 
than there are rules. 

For instance, we are told by our advisers that we must 
be careful in extending credits. Now this is a very nice 
sounding rule, but what retailer didn’t know that much 
without being told? Smith comes rushing in your store 
and buys a bill of goods. By the time you have put them 
up, he has recovered his breath sufficiently to tell you to 
“charge it.” It is your turn to lose your breath, because 
you really don’t know much about Smith. You remember 
the rule about not extending too much credit, but you 
can’t think of any rule that tells you what to do in Smith’s 
case. He has seemed to you like a very fair sort of a man, 
but you can’t theorize now—you must decide some way 
and decide quickly, for Smith is preparing to walk off 
with your goods. You may make a mistake if you credit 
him, you may make a mistake if you don’t. You believe 
in the rule that “ Honesty is the best policy,” but some- 
how you don’t like to ask Smith off-hand if he believes in 
it also. 

The jobber has a credit man to decide cases like this— 
a man who, by nature, training, and opportunity for ac- 
quiring information, is well qualified for deciding when 
the retailer buys of him; but you must be your own 
credit man, with scanty time or opportunity, and your 
success may hinge on a high average of right decisions 
I say may depend because of the large number of re 
tailers who are able to remain in business in spite of their 
seeming carelessness in extending credits. Whether they 
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are not swamped because their judgment is better than 
it appears to be, or because the average honesty of the 
customer is higher than some believe, I have no means of 
knowing. 

UP TO DATE HARDWARE. 

There is a popular idea abroad that Hardware is a fine 
business to go into, because “nothing in the Hardware 
line grows old-fashioned or out of style.” This idea is on 
a par with the old idea that the world is flat. Fancy a 
Hardware stock composed largely of ox yokes, powder 
flasks, cast butts and roller skates. The jobber and the 
trade paper know better than this, so they give us a lot 
of advice about our buying. 

Here again the jobber is all right as to his buying, be- 
cause he has the benefit of the specialized knowledge of 
his buyers, while you are your own buyer. During a good 
part of the year you are listening to eloquent pleas re- 
garding articles you never heard of before, and beautiful 
word paintings are showing you the happy lot of the mer- 
chants who sell these novelties. You are told by all your 
advisers several things, regarding such a state of affairs, 
that you are trying to sort out and classify while this 
talk is going on. You remember your instructions all 
right, but notwithstanding you don’t know what to do in 
this case. You remember the rule that you must not over- 
buy—also the one that you must not buy unsaleable goods. 
‘Tnen you remember that you are told by your trade pa- 
pers and other advisers that you must pick up the new 
ideas, buy the new inventions and keep up with the times. 
In other words, if this novelty is all right, you should buv 
it, and if it is not a good seller you shouldn’t buy it. 


THE TRAVELER IS WAITING. 

Anybody knows this without being advised. All the 
time that these contradictory instructions are being 
crowded in upon your memory, the traveling man is stand- 
ing at your elbow, and has kept right on talking. You can 
be assured that if he is out selling novelties, he is either 
an orator or a diplomat, and perhaps he is both. If he is, 
he is a salesman in the full sense of the word, and if you 
don’t keep your fingers crossed you are gone. If you take 
the goods it is not a case where you bought them, but 
where he sold them to you. If, when they arrive, you 
can sell them, you admire yourself for your good judg- 
ment. If you are not able to sell them, you inventory 
them a few times at diminishing prices, and then give 
them away or haul them to the dump and think, “ What 
a sour old world this is, anyhow.” 


SOME BUYING DISADVANTAGES. 


Even when you buy wisely you often find that changed 
conditions leave you with dead stock. Log Rules and 
Lumber Measures were perhaps left on your bands after 
the forests about you were cut away. Some of you who 
were in business when flour was shipped in barrels prob- 
ably lost money on the Coopers’ Tools you carried over 
when flour began to be shipped in sacks. You were busy 
with a multitude of details and did not notice the passing 
of the demand until. it was too late. You know, if the 
theorist doesn’t, that Hardware does go out of style, and 
when it does it goes farther than any other class of 
goods. A hat of the vintage of 1876 can be sold to some 
one at some price, but it would bother a man to sell 
Coopers’ Tress Hoops where there is no cooper shop in 
town. We can’t substitute very well in our business 
heyond certain limits. A resourceful man might sell a 
Marking Pot for an invalid’s spittoon, but if a customer 
wants a % x 16 Machine Bolt we can’t substitute a Wash 
Boiler. 

We are limited by our environment and its needs, in 
lisposing of the goods that are going out of style. Here 
again the jobber has the advantage. He can find other 

iarkets where the goods still sell, and by means of his 
‘tters to his salesman he can work off his theories on 
iem and his dead stock on his customers somewhere. 
fe can fill his salesman up with ammunition to bag big 
ime, while we have to stalk ours with a trap. 

DOING SEVERAL THINGS AT ONCE. 

All this time while you are giving credits, buying 
ds, or allowing them to be sold to you, you must keep 
ght along selling your regular goods, and you must in 
idition thereto be your own correspondent, and, hardest 
f all, your own collector. At this time of the year, when 
ost of us have finished our inventory, and have gazed 

on the accumulated mistakes of the past year, we are 
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see the dead 
that we so cheerfully and hopefully bought when 


apt to have “that tired feeling” as we 
stock 
the year was younger and as full of promise as a dead 


beat. As we gaze we just yearn for more rules and 
more advice to help us through another season, so that 
perchance we may avoid the pitfalls that circumstance 
had dug for our undoing in the year of grace 1903. 

THERE IS ONE RULE THAT WE ALL AGREE UPON 


as being of supreme importance, and that is the one that 
admonishes us to always keep our temper whatever may 
uappen while we are doing business. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the golden rule of trade, at least its successful 
tollowing brings golden rewards to the man who, by 
nature or by self teaching, can always adhere to it. Most 
of us are mortal, however, and if the retailer who, as 
I have said, is buyer, credit man, salesman, correspondent 
and collector, besides being an officer in three or four 
lodges, can keep this rule at all times he has no business 
to be retailing Hardware any longer. 

You get up some morning with this rule in mind and 
think, “ How easy that is to keep.” You start for your 
store at an unusually early hour. The morning is fine 
and you find yourself humming “ What is so rare as a 
day in June?” At peace with all the world, your eyes 
behold with pleasure the lavishness of nature. The dew 
sparkles on the leaves and each blade of grass glistens 
in the morning sun. You listen to the singing of the 
virds, and revel in the freshness of the air and in the 
sunshine. You are thankful for your lot; the future 
seems one long June and full of roses. By this time you 
are at your store door, find it still locked, and a cloud 
seems to sail across the sky. 

You unlock the door, and forget about the birds, the 
dew and the sunlight. You are assailed by the hot and 
stagnant air of a room closed over night, and by odors— 
not of the new mown hay you had been thinking about, 
but of Cordage, Oils and the dust of last night’s sweeping. 
After you get the back door open so you can breathe again 
you begin to wonder about those clerks and whether or 
not they are ever going to show up. Then you begin to 
work furiously, just to show them how long you have 
been there when they do come. After you have tired 
yourself out doing a lot of unnecessary work, the clerks 
drop in and seem much pleased at the work you have 
done for them. This makes you feel good, for now you 
see the reward of unnecessary and uncalled for diligence. 

About this time your favorite contractor drops in to 
tell you that you have lost the bid on that job you were 
so sure of. You feel good some more, grab a duster and 
use it vigorously until you can summon up enough cour- 
age to let him see you grin, while you are assuring him 
that “that is all right.” Your voice, perhaps, is not very 
strong when you say this, and your grin, perhaps, has a 
greenish tint, but you still remember those birds and 
those other things out of doors; so you dust away and 
try to make yourself think that you are feeling first rate. 


TROUBLES MULTIPLY. 


About the time that you have converted yourself to 
the belief that you are in a fair way to recover, you some- 
how learn that one of your customers, who is largely in 
your debt, has clandestinely and expeditiously quitted 
your town to the tune of “I'll never come back.” He 
has also neglected to mention his address. You are a 
trifle numb by this time, but you think about the birds 
again and go to the front door to get a breath of fresh 
air to make sure you are alive. 

Down the street you see that farmer who has engaged 
that $65 Steel Range of you in the act of loading one on 
his wagon from another store. The scent of Manila Rope 
seems good after looking at that Range, and you duck 
back in the store, where you hope you will be safe for a 
while. 

In your desperation you try to work off an old shop 
keeper on a friend who is really deserving of better treat- 
ment. You do not work it off, but the effort to “get 
even” makes you feel better, anyhow. 

About this time a committee soliciting funds for that 
new church calls in, and among its members you recognize 
a man that has been quoting you prices that he got out 
of Montgomery Mudd & Co.’s catalogue, and only yester- 
day another member was in after an Oven Door Knob and 
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a Taper Joint for a Jerry Stove he had just received from 
those great philanthropists. Your effort to appear a per- 
gect gentleman makes you shiver a bit, but you refrain 
from telling them that they ought to get their subscrip- 
tion where they buy their Stoves, and sign your name to 
the list like a little man. 

By this time you are expecting some one to bring back 
a high grade Range that “ won’t bake,” but you rush off 
to a place you know, where you can be by yourself, and 
take something for a torpid liver. When you come back 
you hunt up a trade paper or a jobber’s circular, with the 
words up in one corner, “ Are you insured?” and try to 
find out what you ought to do on a day like this. The 
only thing you are sure of is that you have given a good 
imitation of a man holding his temper. 

As we journey through life we find 


THAT THE ADVICE WE RECEIVE DEALS MOSTLY IN 
GENERALITIES. 

It doesn’t specify, while our experiences seem to be 

specific and to have no general application. We have an 

experience, more or less unfortunate, and we say to our- 

selves: “‘I will remember that; I won’t let that happen 
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many a retailer are spent in his store. “His life is 
there,” and these harsh thoughts embitter it. Such 
thoughts are mostly unfair, anyhow. Our competitor may 
have the same ideas about us, and with perhaps as good a 
reason. We are in such haste to condemn another in th« 
same line of business that the most superficial reasons 
will satisfy us that our competitor is an exceedingly un 
derhanded person. 

Not long ago a competitor with whom I have the pleas 
antest business and social relations stated to me that he 
believed some one was cutting the price on Nails, and as 
soon as he was certain that he was right he was going to 
stop a further cut by selling at cost by the keg. He had 
quoted a price to a man who had promised to come back 
if he did not better it. When I found the man’s name, th 
amount of Nails he had asked for and the price my friend 
had put them in at, I looked over our cash sales slips and 
the delivery slips and showed him that we had sold that 
man at exactly the same price as he had quoted. 

I quote this incident, believing that a large part of lo- 
cal price cutting comes from this same cause, the fault 
of the customer rather than of the dealer, and the dealer 
suffers from it. If there could be methods devised of 
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again,” and somehow it never seems to get a chance to 
happen again, but in its place come new and entirely 
different problems that your past experience does not 
seem to aid you in solving. 

Of course, there are some general rules that we can all 
follow; that if we would be honorable and successful 
men we must follow. For instance, the rule of exact 
honesty to our customer, our jobber and our manufac- 
turer. Rules like this compose the foundation of every 
merchant’s real success, but there is another rule that 
tends toward success that is so often overlooked that I 
call your attention to it. If lived up to, it lessens the wear 
and tear of our daily life, and is thus for our lasting 
benefit. 

COURTESY TO COMPETITORS. 

I refer to the courtesy both in thought and deed that we 
should render to our competitor. We should never feel 
like “ getting back at him ” for any real or fancied wrong. 
Never try to “do him up” by slashing prices for his espe- 
cial benefit, or by underhanded means to get a customer 
away from him. The man who spends his days growling 
about competition and about his competitor is spending 
his life in no enviable frame of mind, and gets himself 
into a mental state where he cannot do justice either to 
himself or his business, and thereby makes the effect of 
his competition all the greater. The waking hours of 


obtaining better information among dealers in each town, 
many unfortunate losses and much misunderstanding 
might be avoided. 

Some dealers when they lose a bid like the one above 
referred to do not make any inquiries as to how it hap 
pened. They assume that it was a case of price cutting, 
and so cut their prices in retaliation—retaliation, perhaps, 
for something that never happened. But, someone says, 
“T have a competitor who lies about me and about my 
goods. He tries all manner of tricks to get my custom 
ers away from me.- Do you think I am going to remall 
quiet and let him do it? Do you think I won’t give him 
a taste of his own medicine?” My friend, you may givé 
him a taste of his own medicine, but rest assured that if 
you do he will pour out a good sized potion for you, in 
return, and you will both keep at it until you suffer fron 
a large sized overdose. 

YOUR WORST ENEMY. 

No, two wrongs never made a right. Never forget tha’ 
if you do business under your own roof and leave you 
competitor alone you will have more time to attend t 
your own business, and your own business needs all th: 
time you can give it. It is not your competitor who i 
going to hurt you, harass or destroy you. There is jus 
one person who can do all these things and that perso! 
is yourself. 
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Another subject upon which I wish to voice an im- 
pression is concerning the catalogue houses. I have never 
seen any cause to worry about their aggression. Perhaps 
I am wrong, but I think they are like the Range peddler. 
They seem to be quite a menace, but they don’t amount to 
very much, after all. I have no figures to prove the cor- 
rectness of my idea, but I doubt if their sales in any lo- 
cality have kept pace with the increased demand in that 
locality, a demand caused by increasing population and 
wealth. I believe that if we did not have the catalogue 
house we would probably have more retail competition in 
every town, and the old evil of the retailing jobber. These 
catalogue houses were created by the jobber. 


THE PARCELS POST. 


Not knowing whether the subject of Parcels Post is 
coming up at this convention, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the large number of people who are endeavoring 
to get laws passed by our Government to ship freight 
through the post office. I can see no reason why we 
should be taxed to pay other men’s freight bills, and that 
is exactly what Parcels Post means. If a man to-day 
buys anything he pays the freight or express in a suffi- 
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cient amount to allow a profit to the company carrying 
it. Under the Parcels Post act he would pay a small 
part of the expense of carrying his package and the tax- 
payers would pay the balance, so as to make up the deficit 
to the Government, which deficit would exist by reason 
of the Government’s carrying goods, under the Parcels 
Post act, at less than cost. If you are in favor of the 
Parcels Post, you are in favor of helping your neighbors 
to pay their freight bills. 


CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


Just one more impression and I am done. I refer 
to the catalogue house. Catalogue houses were the real 
cause of forming this association. There were, of course, 
other problems to be met, but the paramount evil, as we 

nderstood it then, was the catalogue house, and its 
roads into the field of legitimate merchandizing. In 
oking back over the years that have passed since that 
immer day when we first met in the State Capital, I 
nnot but feel that we were unduly alarmed, and that 
e disasters that we feared have never occurred. It is 
‘ll to look at a situation squarely, but it is also well 
look at it calmly and judicially, and, as I am only 
tering my personal impressions and am not laying 
wn any law, I feel free to say that I see no cause for 
irry because of the existence of the catalogue house. 
thaps I am unduly optimistic, but if I am I think it 
lesser evil than unnecessary worry. 

If the catalogue houses had not been in existence for 

ese last few years we would have had other problems 

face that might have had more of evil for us. If 
ey are merely a confidence game they will ruin them- 
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selves. If they are what they pretend to be, they will 
live in spite of us or our organization. There has been 
a tremendous increase in wealth and population since 
the day these houses first came into existence, and the 
demand for goods has increased accordingly. These 
catalogue houses have grown in the meantime so great 
that the agregate amount of their trade is stupendous, 
but no one believes for a minute that this aggregate is 
anything like the amount of this increased demand. 


IS THERE A LOCALITY ANYWHERE IN THIS STATE OR ANY 
OTHER WHERE THE CATALOGUE HOUSE SUPPLIES 5 PER 
CENT. OF THE GOODS SOLD IN THAT LOCALITY? 


If it supplied 10 per cent., what proportion of that 
10 per cent. is taken from the Hardware trade? Now in 
these years, since the advent of this new competitor, has 
not the aggregate sales of the Hardware merchant in- 
creased to a greater extent than that? Might it not be 
possible that, if it had not been for these same catalogue 
houses, we would have had more local competition in the 
shape of new stocks of Hardware in our towns? We 
surely would have had them in some of our towns. 

Which condition appeals to as the better, the pres- 
ent situation, with the so-called evil of catalogue house 
competition, with their sophistries and misrepresenta- 
tions, while opposed to them are strong Hardware asso- 
ciations watching our interests—associations growing 
stronger every day, with a feeling of mutual dependence 
on each other, and a better understanding growing up in 
every retail center among the Hardwaremen; or do you 
prefer the old order of things that existed previous to 
that time—lack of organization among ourselves and lack 
of understanding also, goods frequently sold at or below 
cost because of excessive rivalry and unfair local com- 
petition? 

The menace of catalogue competition called our asso- 
ciation into being. As time passes on we see that we were 
unduly alarmed, and we also see that there are problems 
to be solved, and that the solutions are of real importance 
to our well being. If we had no organization we would 
not have the Mutual Hardware Insurance Company, who 
annually save us a great deal of money—neither would 
we have a National Association to work for our better- 
ment. 

A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


The time may come when we shall be glad that there 
were catalogue houses to scare us into organizing. The 
world of business, like the other factors in our complex 
social system, is in progress of evolution. New condi- 
tions arise, and are met with new solutions. The cata- 
logue house was but an episode and, like the Range ped- 
dler, the effect is passing away. We notice a Stove oc- 
casionally coming to our town from a catalogue house 
which we think, as taxpayers and general contributors 
to our town’s welfare, either ourselves or our competitors 
should have sold. This Stove sale seems much more im- 
portant to us than if one of our competitors had sold it, 
but it isn’t. We also notice the fact that a customer has 
quoted a price out of one of their catalogues, and we 
never seem to be able to forget it. We scarcely notice the 
sun as it shines each day, but we talk about the eclipse 
for weeks. And so in regard to our business. When we 
or our competitors are selling we take it as a matter of 
course; but if goods come to our town from a catalogue 
house the times seem out of joint, our sun is eclipsed and 
the business world grows dark. If we would look at the 
condition fairly, the shipment of the goods from the cata- 
logue house into our town has just about as much effect 
on our trade as the sun’s eclipse. 


Testimonial to Ex-President Tomlinson. 


On motion of Mr. Evenson, a committee of five was 
appointed by the chair to solicit contributions to apply 
on a purchase of a testimonial to be presented to ex- 
President Tomlinson, expressing the appreciation of the 
association of his efforts in its behalf. The chair ap- 
pointed the following committee: George Evenson, St. 
Peter; S. Zimmerman, Mankato; T. A. Revord, Austin; 
C. Juni, Jordan; P. H. Kiefer, Barnesville. 

The association adjourned at 5 p. m. to meet the fol- 
lowing day. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 
Insurance Session. 


The convention was called to order by the president 
at 10 a.m. As this was a meeting of the insurance com- 
pany rather than the Hardware Dealers’ Association 
proper, C. F. Ladner, president of the Insurance Company, 
took the chair. Mr. Ladner delivered the following ad- 
dress on the insurance feature of the association’s work : 


Address of C. F, Ladner. 


It is with great pleasure that we again greet you, and 
bid you welcome to the eighth annual meeting of our 
association. By the great number of you present here 
to-day and by the large membership of our associa- 
tion, you demonstrate the fact that you are wide awake 
to the needs and benefits of organization, and that you 
fully realize the truth that in unity there is strength. 

Our insurance company has just closed the most 
prosperous year in its existence. Not only has the in- 
crease of risks written been very large, but the losses 
incurred have been less (in proportion to the business 
done) than in any previous year. 

MORAL HAZARD EXCELLENT. 


This proves that the moral hazard of the Hardware- 
man is safe to trust in, and that none of them insure with 
the idea of selling out to the insurance company. It 
also seems to prove quite conclusively that the law of 
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averages as promulgated by old line insurance compa- 
nies does not apply to Hardware stocks in the same ratio 
as, for instance, on stocks of dry goods and clothing, and 
still they place us as more hazardous. 

EXPENSES AND LOSSES SMALL. 


We have now been in existence a little over four 
years, and the average cost to us of running the business 
and paying the losses has been about 36 per cent., leaving 
us a profit of over 60 per cent. The thought may come 
to some of you: Why do the Board of Directors not 
declare a larger dividend if the profits on the business 
are so large? I would answer to this that the directors 
thought it best to allow a reserve fund to accumulate on 
the basis of about three times the amount required by 
law, so as to make it absolutely sure that all losses could 
be paid without having to levy a special assessment, and 
after such a surplus has been created then it would be 
safe to increase the return premium. 

RESERVE FUND LARGE. 

We have just about got to the point now when our 
reserve fund has reached this amount, and you will 
notice that we have increased the return premium from 
25 per cent. in previous years to 30 per cent. for this 
year, and if our losses do not become larger with us in 
the future than they have in the past we hope to increase 
the return premiums more next year. 
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INSURANCE FEATURE AN AID TO THE ASSOCIATION. 

The point has also been raised by some whether the 
work of the insurance company has not diverted the offi 
cers and members from the real purposes for which th 
Hardware association has been formed. In answer t 
this I would say most emphatically it has not. The insur 
ance company is doing exactly that for the Hardware as 
sociation which its founders had intended it should do 
and that is to bring back to the members in absolutely 
visible form the money it costs them to be members of th: 
association and to pay them their expenses in attending 
the annual meeting. The return premiums on your poli 
cies and the payment of the expense of meetings of your 
Executive Committee, secretary’s salary, etc., by the in 
surance company do this. 

SUCCESS OF MUTUALS ALARMING OLD LINE COMPANIES. 

The organization and success of the large number ot 
mutual fire insurance companies all over the United States 
has aroused the so-called old line companies to action 
They tried first to injure us by claiming that we lacked 
experience in this work, and that our other business inter 
ests prevented us from giving the insurance business the 
attention it required, and that we were not in a position 
to judge the right amount of premium a risk should carry, 
etc., but finding that they could not harm us in this way, 
they now are having recourse to legislative measures to 
prevent us from doing business. 

HOSTILE LEGISLATION. 

A short time ago Representative Morrell of Pennsylva 
nia introduced a bill in Congress providing for the crea- 
tion of a national bureau of insurance. I extract one item 
out of this bill for your consideration : 

“That after June 30, 1904, no person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall be allowed to transact the business of insurance 
within any State, district, Territory or insular possession 
of the United States until he or it shall have previously 
filed with the Superintendent of Insurance a duly authen- 
ticated certificate from the proper officers or department 
of Government of such State, Territory, district or insular 
possession. showing that he or it has lawful authority to 
engage in and carry on such business under such Govern- 
ment and within its domain.” 

The article from which I gleaned the above in com- 
menting on the same states: “ In respect to the provisions 
against the use of mails by companies not recognized by 
some State, district, or the national bureau, the Morre!! 
bill is somewhat similar to the Dryden bill, although the 
penalties provided are more severe.” 

Aside from the above action in the National Congress 
powerful lobbies have been established in nearly al! 
States when Legislatures meet to effect the passage of 
laws detrimental to the interest of mutual companies. 

I would strongly urge upon each one of you to procure 
copies of both the Morrell and Dryden bills and such 
others, if there are any, before Congress, and through 
your Representatives and Senators urge their defeat. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At the last meeting of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association a committee was appointed, with 
power, to organize a national retail Hardware mutua 
fire insurance company, the organization to be effected 11 
the State which by its laws seemed most favorable t 
such an organization. The committee after full investiga 
tion organized such a company in the State of Pennsy! 
vania, and this company have now been in existence fo" 
about six months. 

Their president is a bright, prosperous business ma 
from the State of Pennsylvania, who is also vice-presiden 
of the National Retail Hardware Association. On thei 
Board of Directors are the present president and tw 
former presidents of the National Retail Hardware Ass 
ciation, all men who held or are holding their position 
in the National association on account of their great abi 
ity and sterling worth. 

The limit, as you know, that any one of you can insu! 
with us is $3000, and as a great number of you car! 
more than that amount, the National company afford yo 
an opportunity of placing such insurance on the san 
terms aS our Own company, and at the same time yo 
will assist the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Ass‘ 
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ciation in the same manner as your insurance helps our 
association. 


Report of Insurance Secretary. 


Secretary Mathews made the following report: 

Hardware mutual insurance is a subject that has 
commanded more attention from Hardware dealers in 
the past 12 months than in all previous years. Five 
years ago, when the members of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association organized the first of the Hard- 
ware mutuals, they builded better than they knew. 
While the four years of this company’s existence are 
but few upon which to write history, we believe from 
the showing herein made that Minnesota has, in a large 
degree, solved the problem of cheap as well as good in- 
surance. While no man can predict what our losses may 
be, we can safely say, with our rapidly increasing busi- 
ness, that our expense account, the prime factor in cheap 
insurance, will never greatly exceed the present ratio of 
10 per cent. of premiums. Standard old line companies use 
40 per cent. for this purpose, so it is very evident that 
we are, in this one item, actually saving to our policy 
holders the 30 per cent. paid as a return premium. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS IN NEIGHBORING STATES 


are paying us that sincerest of compliments in organizing 
an insurance annex on similar lines. Pennsylvania has 
two such companies, Ohio one, Iowa another, while Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Wisconsin and Nebraska are either in 
process of organization or have it in contemplation. Mr. 
Stebbins of our board attended the late conventions of 
both Wisconsin and Iowa, expounding the beauties of 
Minnesota’s Hardware insurance. That his excellent 
missionary work is already bearing fruit is attested by 
more numerous inquiries and applications from those 
States. Missouri and Wisconsin, while organizing, have 
sent this company a considerable amount of business to 
protect until such time as they are legally able to 
handle it themselves. Thanks are due to President Bush 
and Secretary Corey of the Indiana Association, their 
kind words securing for us a good number of excellent 
risks in that State. In saying excellent risks we would 
further remark that Indiana is our banner State, this 
company having at the present time policies in force in 
40 towns, no commissions or losses ever having been paid 
in the State. 


THE USUAL ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


was mailed in January to every policy holder and to 
nearly every Hardware dealer in Minnesota. Those not 
having received it can obtain a copy in this hall. The 
figures here given are worthy of more than a passing 
notice, for they mark a new era in insurance as applied 
to Hardware dealers. The condition at the beginning 
of 1903 was as follows: 


a te alec Ow aeon cc EW oma me wae $17,484.37 
eR I Sr a de ee ae a 30,381.50 
DEER IILT IEE: Giles Sv.o ca hs bac aCe CEES cad lbels Sak 568.44 

Mate haa ok ane Gite e ae aie Cee a oS 6. oe din Oe $48,434.31 

Disbursements. 

SMG CacaL Geen Kecadavesh heseaeutsesnemawnneen $5,155.87 
UO EM TPT OEE Ce 4,838.65 
ES ee eer ee 606.08 
iis abd. 5 Se ew AS AES ON OES kw MRK 3,012.72 
a st Ge wp aee haces Chreendotancaa vas 34,820.99 

en a ee ey eee $48,434.31 


At the last quarterly meeting in 1903 a return pre- 
mium of 30 per cent. was declared on all policies expir- 
ing during 1904, being the first year in which more than 
25 per cent. has been returned. Nineteen hundred and 
four, so far, has been marked by numerous inquiries, 
many new aplications for insurance and an extremely 
light loss account, the aggregate being but $533.62. The 
gross business written this year is $283,600, with gross 
premiums of $6615.57. Cash balance has increased from 
$32,820.99 on January 1 to the present figures, $38,086.80. 

In a brief statement from Commissioner Dearth, pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Journal of Monday, it appears 
hat 1903 was a good year in Minnesota for insurance 
companies. One item of note is that the business of the 
Mutuals increased 15 per cent., while ratio of loss de- 
‘reased from 46 per cent. in 1902 to 33 per cent. in 1903. 
‘aken as a whole, the outlook for the Minnesota Retail 
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Hardware Insurance Company is most promising. Dur- 
ing the past year the secretary has received much valu- 
able assistance from President Ladner and Treasurer 
Hauser and desires to publicly acknowledge the obliga- 
tion. 

On motion by J. E. O’Brien both reports were re- 
ferred to the incoming Finance Committee or Board of 
Audit. 

Finance Committee’s Report. 

The Finance Committee, consisting of C. D. Decker, 
D. H. Evans and E. K. Parsons, made the following re- 
port of cash on hand: 


CE OF CR, 8 on pac tei sawed cosewdes ebuwe es $34,464.00 
A I a ae Gl ob and edie x he Be ne 3,074.88 
CPCs hawiwste soadscnendactectccedeuweeere 542.42 

EC A602 Whe eves a deaths. ane cMend reels : $38,081.30 


Mr. EveNsoN: Where is the surplus of the insurance 
fund invested? 

TREASURER HAuSsER: The surplus is invested as fol- 
lows: 
N. W. National Bank, drawing 2% per cent. interest. .$13,000.00 
Village bonds, village of St. Cloud, drawing 6 per cent. 

UE (K:uisheke hte dd ch. edlen ea Gnade dada bees ee 21,469.50 
Daily cash balance in bank, drawing no interest.... 3,000.00 

Mr. HAvseR continued: A committee consisting of 
Messrs. McGuire, Ladner and myself were empowered 
by the last convention to find a profitable source of in- 
vestment for our surplus. After carefully investigating 
we decided to invest in 6 per cent. bonds of the village of 
St. Cloud, and, after being empowered so to do by the 
Executive Committee, made that investment about eight 
or nine months ago. It developed afterward that the 
bond issue of that village was declared illegal and we 
were empowered by that village to take judgment against 
it, or, in other words, what is known as an adjudicated 
claim. This means that you now own the city of St. 
Cloud. The investment is only temporary, however, and 
in about a year and a half, when the Legislature 
straightens out the tangle, a new investment will be 
sought. Meanwhile we are drawing 6 per cent. on over 
$21,000. Our attorney has assured us that there is abso- 
lutely no question of the substantiality of our claim 
and that it is just as good as if you had that amount in 
gold dollars in your hands.” 


Insurance on Residences, 


More than an hour was deyoted to a discussion of a 
motion to amend Article 2 of the by-laws of the Insur- 
ance Company so as to extend the term of insurance on 
residences and their contents from one to three and five 
years. One faction, headed by D. H. Evans of Tracy, 
favored the continuation of the one-year plan, in which 
members of the association were given one-year policies 
at the pro rata of the three-year rate made by the old 
line companies, with annual rebates the same as on the 
Hardware stores and stock. This plan was also favored 
by the secretary, on the ground that the present plan was 
much more simple and involved less bookkeeping than 
to extend the term of insurance to a longer period and 
rebate annually. Mr. Roell of Owatonna, Mr. Revord of 
Austin, President Stebbins, J. E. O’Brien, Mr. Kolseth 
and others favored the plan of giving members the option 
of taking one, three or five year policies on their homes, 
and suggested that the matter of bookkeeping could be 
simplified by simply crediting the insured with the rebate 
on his policy at the end of each year and not remitting 
the accumulated surplus ef rebate until the end of the 
term. On motion of Mr. Roell Article 6 was amended to 
read as follows, the italicized words representing the 
amended portion of the article: 

The policies of insurance to be issued by this company 
shall be for a term of not exceeding one year, and the 
maximum of insurance to be written by this company on 
any one risk shall be $3000, ercept that in the case of 
residences and household effects therein contained, 
policies of insurance may be issued by the company for 
terms of one, three or five years at the option of the in- 
sured, rebates to he returned at the end of the term of 
the policy, and rates of insurance for the various terms 
to be the same as set for those terms by the old line com- 
panies. The amount and rates of insurance shall be from 
time to time fixed and regulated by the board of directors, 
and the applicant for insurance shall deposit with this 
company an amount equal to one year’s premium for 
such insurance in cash. 
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Assessments to cover losses and expenses shall be 
made at such times and in the manner as provided for in 
the by-laws of this company. 

Pay for Officers and Directors. 

Section 5 of Article 2 of the by-laws of the company 
provided that directors and officers of the company should 
each receive 8 cents per mile mileage to and from each 
business meeting of the company or of the board of direc- 
tors and $3 each per diem while such meeting was in 
progress. This section was amended, giving officers and 
directors 5 cents per mile traveled and $5 per day for 
actual time spent at meetings, as it developed that the 
old by-law had worked hardship on members who lived 
at such a distance that they were compelled to take sleep- 
ing cars or to have meals en route. 


New Directors Appointed, 

It was announced tnoat the terms of the following 
directors expired with this meeting: A. C. Hatch, Battle 
Lake; H. Hauser, Minneapolis; A. T. Stebbins, Roch- 
ester; C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, and that a successor to 
C. H. Hornberg of New Ulm would have to be appointed, 
because he was retiring from the Hardware business. 
On motion of Mr. O’Brien the president was empowered 
to appoint a committee of five, who should present nomi- 
nations for the five directors named. The president ap- 
pointed the following as the Nominating Committee: 
J. E. O’Brien, Fergus Falls; D. H. Evans, Tracy ; Clement 
Schroeder, Mankato; B. Fietsam, Royalton; C. Juni, Jor- 
dan. The same committee was instructed to present to 
the association names of nominees for the Committee on 
Finance and Audit. This committee reported at the 
afternoon session the following candidates, who were 
unanimously elected by ballot cast by the secretary : 

For Three Years.—A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, C. F. 
Ladner, St. Cloud; H. Hauser, Minneapolis; J. A. Roell, 
Owatonna, to succeed C. H. Hornberg. 

For Two Years.—Louis Gewalt, Breckenridge. 


fir. Dearth Not Present. 


Elmer H. Dearth, State Insurance Commissioner, who 
had promised to be present at the meeting and address 
the association on mutual insurance and the laws which 
govern it in the State of Minnesota, was unavoidably 
absent, and his regrets were expressed by the president 
and by Mr. McGuire, whom he had asked to convey them 
to the association. Mr. Dearth, by proxy, thus stated that 
he all the more regretted his necessary absence because 
he had been compelled to disappoint the association a 
year ago at this time, and he feared that some might con- 
clude that he did not wish to address the meeting. 

A. C. Hatch, who was to have read a paper before 
the association, wrote a letter, which was read by the 
president, stating that he was detained because of the 
serious illness of his daughter. The president told the 
members of the association that Mr. Hatch was in deep 
distress, as there was but little hope for the recovery of 
his child, and the association adopted a motion extending 
its heartfelt sympathy to Mr. Hatch in his distress. 


A Telegram from Wisconsin, 

The following telegram from the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, signed by H. L. McNamara, president, and C. A. 
Peck, secretary, was read: 

“ Wisconsin sends grectings to your present meeting 
and congratulations for past success, present splendid 
condition and future prospects.” 

The secretary was instructed to send a similar greet- 
ing to the officers of the Wisconsin Association. 

The session adjourned at 12.30 m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Testimonial to Ex-President Tomlinson. 

After a photograph had been taken of the association 
by a Minneapolis photographer, President Stebbins, on 
behalf of the association, presented W. H. Tomlinson, the 
retiring president, with a comfortable easy chair, gen- 
erous in its proportions, to suit the size of the man for 
whom it was intended. Said he, addressing Mr. Tomlin- 
son: “‘ The duty has been imposed upon me to present to 
you on behalf of the association over which you have 
presided so acceptably for three years, this easy chair. 
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We look upon you as the father of this association, be- 
cause you have studied and labored in its behalf from the 
very beginning. May you enjoy many hours of sweet re- 
flection in this chair—reflection of your affiliation wit) 
this organization, which owes you so much.” 

Mr. Tomlinson, in responding, said: ‘ When you hon- 
ored me three years ago with the presidency of this asso- 
ciation, I told you that I was no public speaker, but that 
if you had any work to do I would try to fill the bill. It 
is with a feeling of gratification that I accept this gift 
from my fellow members. I have received an inspiration 
through the work of this association. The earnest work 
of the Executive Committee and the secretary, the officers 
and members, rather than anything I may have done, has 
made the association what it is. The work has been 
pleasant. In the years to come, if my life is spared, I 
shall keep this lovely chair you have given me and think 
of the many delightful days which I spent with you. And 
I hope to spend many more days with you in the capacity 
of high private, working just as earnestly and loyally 
for the new officers whom you have appointed as they have 
worked in the years that are past.” 


Minneapolis Retail Hardware Dealers’ Delegation. 


President Stebbins then called upon Mr. Roberts of 
the Minneapolis Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
who, on behalf of a committee representing that associa- 
tion, responded as follows: 

At the last regular meeting of the Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association of Minneapolis we were appointed a 
committee to attend the State association convention 
here. We represent the largest and best organized local 
Hardware Dealers’ association anywhere in the country, 
and as such it is fitting that we should pay our respects 
to the best and largest State Hardware dealers’ associa- 
tion in the country. On behalf of my association of the 
city of Minneapolis I extend to this association a cordial 
invitation to hold its next annual meeting in our city in 
1904. The proprietors of the Elks’ Hall have tendered 
their hall to you for one evening; the Commercial Club 
of Minneapolis has offered to give you the freedom of its 
quarters for one evening, and the whole city will welcome 
you as it has done in the past. 


Paper by R. A, Kirk. 


R. A. Kirk of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
was greeted with a round of applause as he arose to 
read the following paper, entitled “ Present Business Con- 
ditions.” 

You have closed the business of the old year and have 
been clearing your decks and preparing for the activities 
of the new year. Your attention, doubtless, has been 
given largely to your inventories and to a clearing up of 
your shelves and to getting your stocks righted up and in 
shape for your spring trade. You have also been giving 
some thought to the outside conditions of your business, 
and in doing this the constantly recurring question with 
you has been: “ What are the general conditions of busi- 
ness and how much are they likely to affect my busi- 
ness?” 

With the wholesale man such consideration of outside 
conditions is essential and vital. He can afford to ignore 
or treat lightly the relations of the general conditions of 
trade and finance to the conduct of his business no more 
than the sailor on the broad ocean can dispense with his 
chart and compass. It is also important to the success of 
the retail merchant that he consider as carefully as pos- 
sible the conditions of business as, in his judgment, they 
may affect him, and that he lay out his line of policy in 
accord with his belief. 

These conditions are not fixed, but are ever subject to 
change, and this fact, instead of justifying the closing of 
our eyes to the signs of the times, makes it only the more 


imperative that he who is determined to win success shal! 
make it 


HIS CONSTANT STUDY TO BE ABREAST OF THE TIMES, 
not only in his methods in the daily conduct of his busi- 
ness as standing by itself or with his immediate com- 
petitors, but also that he shall consider himself as a unit 
in the great trade politic, and that his interests are neces- 
sarily affected more or less by financial and trade con- 
ditions outside himself. 
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I have thought it, therefore, a very fitting subject for 
his occasion that we consider present business conditions 
is fully as we can in the few minutes allotted us. 

What, then, are the present business conditions, as 
they are now likely to affect us in the Northwest? How 
will prices of Hardware probably be influenced by the 
revailing and prospective conditions of finance and 
rade? We have now had a period of five years’ of re- 
arkable activity—much of it healthy, some of it not so. 
{as this period of prosperity nearly run its course, and 
re we to see in the early future a marked decline in the 
olume of business as well as in the scale of prices? 

If we examine the situation closely I am sure we will 
iot find it so. I believe that you will all agree with me 
hat the present prices of Hardware as a rule are not 
high, and that the exceptions to this rule are indeed very 
few. A careful consideration of conditions will lead to 
the conclusion that to-day the 


PRICES OF HARDWARE ARE GENERALLY AS LOW AS THE GOODS 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON THE PRESENT BASIS OF COST, 


and that until there shall be a readjustment of the prices 
paid for labor, as well as other leading factors in the cost 
of goods, manufacturers cannot be in a position to reduce 
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prices without, at the same time, reducing their fair, 
legitimate profits. 

Of course, there might be financial or other reasons for 
crowding the markets regardless of the cost of goods or 
the profit on their sales. In a time of panic, such as 1893, 
the cost of goods and the inability to sell them at the price 
offered without loss do not determine the market. There 
are now, however, no panicky conditions. Sufficient 
money for the requirements of business can be had at 
reasonable rates. The solid business interests of the 
country have shown during the past year that they can 
withstand, with scarcely a ripple of disturbance, the whirl- 
wind of speculation in all its stages from inflation even 
to drastic liquidation. During this abnormal and trying 
period business went serenely on with the evident assur- 
ance, as one of its most marked characteristics, that what- 
ever the exhibition might be it certainly was not a busi- 
uess man’s panic. 

There is also a feature in the present conditions that 
.dds very largely to the stability of values in Hardware, 

hich is that the manufacturing of many of these lines 
is in strong hands. We have seen the steadying influences 
f this power in the marketing of goods in some lines in 
Lhe past two years, and we all recognize it as of a most 
uealthy character. What we all desire, whether the re 
\il merchant or those who sell at wholesale, 


IS A STEADY MARKET, 


ind this condition is certainly helped materially by the 
onsolidations of the past few years. There is also, I 
1ay add, a growing tendency toward steadiness of prices 
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at which goods are offered to the retail trade in there 
being less disposition on the part of manufacturers, as 
well as jobbers, to cut prices when not justified. 

We have not yet reached the millennium and are 
probably still far away from the day when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together, unless the lamb were to 
be inside the lion. But there is no doubt that the de- 
moralization of prices is growing somewhat less in evi- 
dence as the years go by, and I think the feeling among 
you gentlemen of the retail trade is steadily growing 
somewhat stronger; that when a glib salesman comes 
along and throws out some cut prices he is giving you 
a bait, and that if you favor him with a general order 
for goods he will see to it that the prices on the entire 
bill average up pretty well for his house. 

Another feature in the general conditions, which at 
this time is sure to figure more or less in our estimates, 
is the 


EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION YEAR. 


We have come to think to some extent that the fact itself 
of being the Presidential year carries with it the con- 
clusion that we must not expect much out of it. There 
have been Presidential campaigns in which the issues 
were of such a radical character as necessarily to dis- 
turb business. None of us will forget the campaign of 
1896, which stands out conspicuously as a Presidential 
year when business interests were very seriously af- 
fected, but we have come up out of the slough in which 
we were then floundering and we are up again on dry 
land, and the clear sky and the pure air of the better 
financial conditions of to-day surely will not soon give 
place again to free silver craze theories. We can see no 
way in which the issues of the coming campaign can 
be drawn so sharply between the two great parties in the 
contest as to disturb largely the conditions of business. 
Indeed, the tariff question is the only one that now 
promises to be before the country in which business in- 
terests can be affected to any extent worthy of con- 
sideration, and on this question it makes comparatively 
little difference whether the party is in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff or a tariff for revenue only, inasmuch as 
the requirements of the Government for income are such 
as to make it absolutely necessary that the tariff scale 
must be adjusted so as to produce about the sum that is 
now realized from this source. 

Taking the national issues as they stand to-day, we 
see no reason for anticipating any disturbance of busi- 
ness worthy of mention from this cause. If we look 
at it closely, why should it affect the business of one of 
you to any appreciable extent? You expect to attend to 
your business as closely as you have ever done. The days 
of great excitement in Presidential elections, of long 
processions with brass bands, have passed away, so that 
your customers are not spending their time and money in 
politics. They will probably want about the usual 
amount of supplies. Why should you be led to feel in 
the least that you must expect less returns from this 
year on account of its being Presidential year? 

As one of the conditions affecting your business, you 
must bring into the reckoning the catalogue house. Like 
the poor, you always have this evil with you. You cer- 
tainly are not feeling the baneful effect of the catalogue 
house more than you have done; indeed, I believe you 
feel it less. You are not troubled to any considerable 
extent from local houses of this character, and, which is 
the best feature of the situation, you have been learning 
during these years how to meet this destructive sort of 
competition. You have been led 

TO LEARN THE WEAK POINTS IN THE CATALOGUE HOUSE, 
and also how you can hold your customer against it. You 
have seen how to meet some of the cut prices when you 
have found this the policy to follow, and in other cases you 
have learned to use your credit department with the man 
who sends his cash to the catalogue house and asks you 
to carry him. The catalogue house is here to stay, and 
the country merchant who expects to succeed must study 
to meet it. 

I am sure that in considering the methods for meeting 
this evil one of the strongest weapons that you can use 
has been greatly underestimated, which is the power of 
your 
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PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP WITH YOUR CUSTOMER. 
This is one of the most valuable influences that you 
can bring to bear—this personal touch between man and 
man, between the dealer and his customer—and by the 
proper use of it, you can depend upon it, you will do more 
to kill the influence of the catalogue house than you can 
do by any other weapon at your command. Indeed, I 
consider it, together with your intelligent and tactful! 
handling of your customers, ample means to meet this 
difficulty and successfully to overcome it. 

But you say, “ There is Tom Jones; what does he care 
for personal influence or for the public good either?” 
There are some Tom Joneses in most communities, but 
they are the exceptions. The man who is the real mer- 
chant is going to get close up to his customers and estab- 
lish a personal bond between him and them that enables 
him to come into very close touch with them and to learn 
their wants and thus anticipating their orders going to the 
catalogue houses, and also that will lead his customers 
to give their trade to their friend and neighbor. It is the 
business of the live retail Hardwareman to know the 
prospective wants of his customers to such extent as to 
be able to hold his trade. I am sure that if the retail 
merchant will work on this line, and if his efforts are 
properly supplemented by the help of the jobber and the 
manufacturer, the evil of the catalogue house will be 
greatly reduced and will become one of the minor evils in 
the trade. 

The great difficulty has been with too many merchants 
that they have not gone resolutely to work to throttle the 
evil. It will never be overcome by keeping it at arm’s 
length. On the other hand, we have abundant testimony 
of the success achieved by those who have intelligently 
and persistently grappled with the evil. I have been led 
into this possible digression in this part of my theme by 
the high place that is held in my estimation by the cata- 
logue house as among the evils in the conditions of busi- 
ness that affect the retail and wholesale Hardware trade. 


A “ FARMERS’ YEAR.” 


Another factor of very large importance in the con- 
ditions of business as likely to affect us is the probability 
of good prices for what the farmer will have to sell. With 
Russia, our largest competitor in the export of wheat, en- 
gaged in a war that will probably tax her energies greatly 
for some time to come, and with the markets of the world 
indicating high prices generally for the products of our 
farms, 1904 now promises to be a “farmers’ year.” If 
the coming harvest shall be favorable, this will doubtless 
be realized, and we may certainly regard it as one of the 
most favorable signs of the times. 

From this hurried summary of business conditions, as 
we believe them now to stand, we certainly do not come to 
the conclusion of the pessimist; but, on the contrary, we 
see much to encourage. It is not a time for booms or 
speculation, but for the man whose eye is on his business 
from head to foot, who is buying only for his wants and 
who is making it his special study to enlarge his sales, 
as well as his profits, by the closer cultivation of his 
trade, the signs of the times are far from being unfavor- 
ble. s 

It is one of the choice sayings of Ben Franklin that 
“The road to wealth is as plain as the road that leads to 
the mill.” It consists, he says, “ simply in spending tess 
than we earn.” In these few words we have the whole 
economy of business, and whether we handle millions 
yearly or thousands and whether we consider the buying 
or selling of goods, no matter what the line of work may 
be, in all that we plan and all that we do, our every ef- 
fort is directed toward the one single purpose, that we 
may make the business earn more than it spends. In our 
efforts to secure this one object that we all have in view, 
may we each one find our balance on the right side when 
we come to close our books for 1904. ‘ 


Address on Scientific Salesmanship. 


A. F. Sheldon, proprietor of the Sheldon School of 
Scientific Salesmanship of Chicago, was next invited to 
address the meeting. Mr. Sheldon’s address in part is as 
follows: 

The profession of commercial life is the greatest pro- 
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fession in the world. I say that in all seriousness and I 
believe that you believe as I believe. Men who stand at 
the head of commercial life are to-day courted by rulers 
and princes of the nations of the earth. The average in 
come of the doctors of the world is $750; the busines: 
world beats that. I know it is true that the men wh 
stand at the head of commercial life surpass all other 
professions in influence and power. Why is it that 95 
per cent. of retail merchants fail? Why is it that men 
who do succeed, succeed so notably? The lawyer an 
the doctor, the dentist and the minister have all great 
literatures to teach them in their work. Where can the 
business man and salesman go to learn their lessons? 
Where have we men here in this hall learned our les- 
sons? We have learned them in the dear old school ot 
experience, and it is a mighty good school. Can we really 
speak of our calling as a profession until we reduce it to 
a science? What has the busy business man to guide him? 
He has to learn the art of selling in the school of expe- 
rience. There has been no place where he could learn the 
science of salesmanship. Art is the doing of the thing; 
science the knowing how. So many retail businesses fail 
because the men have no knowledge of the elements of 
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success and because they violate the natural laws of suc- 
cess. There is no such thing as luck or chance when it 
comes to permanent success. 

THERE ARE CERTAIN NATURAL LAWS WHICH GOVERN SUCCESS 

IN BUSINESS, 

just as there are laws of health. Obey all these laws of 
business and you have brilliant success; violate some of 
them and you have partial success; violate all of them 
and failure is the result. Salesmanship is the sale of 
goods for profit. The mere exchanging of goods for money 
is not necessarily salesmanship. To insure the element 
of profit in the sale it is necessary to enter into the ab- 
stract definition of salesmanship. Salesmanship thus de- 
fined is that power, born of the combination of positive 
qualities—mental, moral, physical and spiritual—which 
enables him who possesses it to persuade a large propor- 
tion of those whom he solicits to purchase at a profit that 
which he has to sell. Science is organized knowledge. 
Science enables us to proceed on certain lines knowing we 
will obtain certain results. The science of salesmanship 
is an accumulation of basic laws which undrlie the sale of 
goods. All knowledge is not science. Knowledge only 
becomes science where it is classified and organized. I 
the first step of this classification we find that there ar‘ 
only four kinds of salesmen—the retailer, the wholesaler, 
the specialty salesman, who sells such things as insurance 
direct to the buyer, and the promoter. The sale of the 
article similarly resolves itself into four classifications— 
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the salesman, the customer, the article and the sale itself. 
These four elements must enter into every sales transac- 
tion. 

THE SALESMAN. 

Institutions are salesmen. Everybody in the employ 
of the institution is a part of this composite salesman, and 
the profits depend upon how well the individuals get down 
ind pull together. One law of sale is make the man right 
and the sale will take care of itself. It is not so easy to 
make the man right, as you all know who employ others 
to sell for you, and as most of us know when we honestly 
examine ourselves. There are two foundation stones to 
success in salesmanship as in any other line—character 
and health. By character I don’t mean simply being good. 
You may be honest through and through; you may trust 
in God, but for God’s sake don’t stop there. Honesty is 
simply one of the composite qualities which go to make 
character. Character is a central magnetic force, a real 
manhood, born of positive qualities—mental, moral, phys- 
ical and spiritual—and this above all is what gives men 
the power to persuade. Some people are disposed to laugh 
at me when I taik of positive spiritual qualities. I pity 
a man who does not appreciate spirituality. It is spirit- 
uality that makes men fearless; it is spirituality that 
makes magnets of men. It has been my privilege to meet 
the greatest men in the commercial world, and I have 
discovered without exception that they are perfect bat- 
teries of moral and spiritual power, keen of intellect and 
well developed physically. 

It is necesSary, to succeed in life, to have the positive 
and desirable qualities developed to a marked degree. We 
all have them to some extent, and the difference between 
greatness and mediocrity is the difference between the 
degree of the development of these positive qualities. Take 
enough of the positive qualities and put them together, 
and the man who possesses them has character which 
brings success. I have known salesmen who have vices 
but who made brilliant successes in their calling, and 
when I came to analyze their characters I found that, in 
spite of their intemperance and loose morals, they were 
possessed with the quality of courage and some other of 
the positive qualities to a marked degree, and these posi- 
tive qualities brought them success in spite of their vices 
or negative qualities, not because of them. A millionaire 
who has made his own money is simply a man who has a 
few of the positive qualities wonderfully developed. His 
ability is not so much greater than that of other fellows 
as most people think. It is marvelous what a man can 
co who has faith in himself. 


THE CUSTOMER. 


I have indicated that a salesman must have positive 
qualities to succeed. The next step is for him to study 
the customer, and science can do much here in sharpening 
his ability to read the great book of human nature and do 
it quickly. Much has to be learned in the school of hard 
knocks, but much can be learned by study and analysis. 
This study will make him divide people into lookers and 
thinkers, and woe betide the salesman who tries to treat 
the looker and the thinker alike. There are some people 
who can be driven, and others must be led, and the sales- 
man can learn intuitively to know which is which. Every 
sale transaction represents a magnet with its positive 
and negative poles, and the salesman makes a mistake 
who tries to be positive to everybody, because when a 
positive nature comes in contact with another positive 
nature there is sure to be a flash. There are cases 
where the true salesman may profitably permit himself to 
be simply an order taker and let the positive customer 
with whom he is dealing sell the goods to himself. After 
all, the thing that helps us most in the proper method of 
handling our customer is intuition—the silent voice of 
the soul—and the power of intuition develops in direct 
proportion to the development of the mental and spiritual 
qualities of the salesman. You can’t estimate the com- 
mercial value of this power of intuition. Possessed of it 
you can feel the thoughts of men. It is deep calling unto 
deep. It is the triumph of the better nature of man. 

THE ARTICLES SOLD. 


Every one of your sales people should be able to 
analyze every article that you offer for sale, so that its 
Salient selling features stand out in martial array. They 
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should learn to apply the good old rules of logic to this 
analysis and they should learn to watch for that psycho- 
logical moment when the customer is ready to say “ Wrap 
it up.” Many, many salesmen talk a customer into a pur- 
chase and then talk him out again. Verbal cyclones are 
no longer wanted in but rather solid, hard 
headed business men, honest and truthful—men who say 
nothing unless they have something to say that counts, 
something that the customer will remember. : 


business, 


THE SALE ITSELF. 

The salesman, the customer and the article sold are 
all objective things, while the sale itself is subjective, 
abstract, intangible. It is in the making of the sale that 
we crystallize the science of salesmanship into the art 
of making the sale. 

ADVERTISING. 

Advertising is selling by written methods. It is the 

fire under the boiler of business, but the battle is only 


half won when people are brought into the store. The 
law of sale naturally analyzes itself into these four 
steps: Interest, attention, desire, resolve to buy. The 


majority of people who are brought to your store by 
your advertising will simply enter because their atten- 
tion has been called and their interest created in what 
you have to sell, but salesmanship must come in and 
change this interest into desire and must strengthen that 
desire to the point of a resolve to buy. 

A Hardwareman in another State told his jobber 
that people would not buy his Ranges because they were 
too high priced. The jobber asked permission to try it 
himself. He put an attractive “ad.” in the papers, and 
without asking permission, sent one of the Ranges to the 
judge, the leading man of the town, telling him that 
he sent it there for trial, and that he could do as he 
chose about buying it. The judge’s wife cooked one or 
two meals on the Stove and liked it so well that she made 
her husband buy it. Then the jobber got a colored woman 
into the store and had her cook biscuits on one of these 
Ranges, and in a few days by their efforts they had sold 
12 or 15 of these Ranges right out of the store of the 
man who said his trade would not buy them. People 
have to have their attention aroused, this attention 
strengthened into desire, and the desire augmented to a 
point where it becomes a resolve to buy. 

THE LAW OF HUSTLE. 


The man who thinks that it is not necessary for him 
to advertise because everybody in town knows him, he 
has been there so long, will be left in the race. It is the 
grand old law of hustle that drives home all the other 
laws of which I have spoken. You may have a scientific 
knowledge of all the laws of scientific salesmanship and 
yet fail because you do not use the sledge hammer to 
drive them. Genius is only industry intensified. The 
reason that men do not accomplish more is because they 
do not work intensely. Hamilton Mabie, whom I con- 
sider our best philosopher, says practice makes for skill, 
discipline for character and accumulation of knowledge 
for intelligence, but none of these processes bear their 
ripest fruit until they pass on into culture and through 
processes of vital assimilation become part of man him- 
self. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Sheldon, and 
on motion by a member the secretary was instructed to 
give him a list of names and addresses of members of 
the association so that he might send them copies of a 
similar lecture which he had in print. 

Invitations to World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

George F. Carpenter of Crookston, Minn., invited the 
members to join an excursion to the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis next summer, which involves a trip both by rail 
and river, a stay at the fair and return trip at a small 
expense, coupling his announcement with the fact that 
a large delegation would join the excursion from North 
Dakota. 

The National White Lead Company of St. Louis in- 
vited the members of the association to attend the fair, 
and while there to make a tour of their works. 


Rochester [erchants’ Association. 
Chairman Stebbins was called upon to explain to the 
association, as requested by Mr. Mason in the previous 
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day’s session, the co-operative organization of merchants 
in his city (Rochester), by which they were enabled to 
collect bad debts. Said Mr. Stebbins: 

Sometimes great obstacles and difficulties are bless- 
ings in disguise, and so it was in our case, for the green 
stamp business, which gave us a great deal of trouble at 
the time, resulted in the formation of our merchants’ as- 
sociation. One of the first things the association did 
was to sign an agreement not to enter into any gift en- 
terprise of any character until the matter was referred 
to our association. 

CREDITS. 


We took up the matter of credits and have been won- 
derfully successful. When any one of our customers falls 
badly behind in his payments we send him a letter read- 
ing as follows: 


Debtor's name hiictard line 


Occupation. . fees 


Amount due IG 3 


e- 30 - oY .190.. 


Nrekect, MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


For Mutual Benefit and Protection to the 
Merchants of this City. 


As members of the HeocpAceter, 
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member pays the association 10 per cent. of the amount 
collected. 

The plan is working well. We have collected accounts 
that had been outlawed long since. We collected accounts 
that no lawyer could have collected, and it would delight 
you to see how delinquent debtors hustle to get their 
names off the delinquent list. This system has done more 
to make the people of our county pay up promptly than 
any other system could have done. We first took our plan 
from that of Owatonna, Minn., but had to change it some- 
what to satisfy local conditions. 

J. D. PEASE, Superior, Wis.: We have the same plan 
in Superior, and our association includes most of the 
merchants in the city, and each member pays $25 forfeit, 
the amount being forfeited in case he extends credit to 
anybody on the delinquent list. Our secretary sends out 


P.O. Address. . LetAve4= 


Street No nas Oud 
County OL nah | 
/0 


Time given. = 


~-m. State 


Minn, Pee Jo 


Merchant's Association, 


which is an organization of the retail merchants of (C*chcat%n : 
one of its objects being to protect its members from loss through 
people who seem inclined to abuse the credit extended them, we 
have agreed to oe of such persons to this Ass'n. 


Your account of $ 


— with us is past due and we dislike to do 


you the injustice of reporting you to the Association, if from any 


cause y 
you in 


If after the time allotted the account is not paid it 
is referred to our Committee on Claims, who look into 
it and see that there is no such thing as spite work, and 
when they approve it turn it over to the secretary for col- 
lection. The secretary then sends out the letter given on 
the opposite page. 

On the left hand edge of this letter appear the names 
of all the 157 merchants in our town who belong to the 
association. Every day the secretary of the association 
sends to every member a red slip like this: 


tasdesnns ccesthcossees-f I eras 
DELINQUENT DEBTORS 


TPO eee eee OO eee eee ee OS 


The Committee on Claims and Ac- 
counts has reported the following named 
persons as defaulting debtors. You will 
therefore discontinue extending credit 
to them, according to the rules of the 
Association, until such time as the 
names may be reported withdrawn. 


CAUTION. 

This information is sent, in strictest 
confidence, to members of the Associa- 
tion only, and a penalty for divulging 
same is provided for by Article VI of the 
Constitution. 


Containing the names of debtors that have been referred 
to him by members. We transfer these names into rec- 
ords of our own, and when any of the parties in question 
settles up they are crossed off our delinquent list. Each 





u have overlooked this account, but if we do not hear from 
days, we shall be obliged to do so. 


Very truly yours, 


a card each time there are new claims and also a list of 
accounts paid up and released. We were informed by 
attorneys that it would be illegal for us to send out letters 
stating that unless accounts were paid the debtor would 
be reported to the association. We, therefore, say to them 
that if the amount is not paid it will be turned over to 
A. T. Ross for collection. A. T. Ross is secretary of the 
association and one of the best collectors that ever lived, 
and they know it, and will do anything to prevent the 
account getting into his hands. 

A MEMBER: Mr. Stebbins, how many merchants stayed 
out of your association? 

Mr. STEBBINS: Only one, and I am sorry to say he 
was a Hardwareman. Merchants in other towns about 
us asked us to let them in our association, but we con- 
cluded it would not be wise, and we therefore formed a 
county association, so .that we now have a city and a 
county association. 


QUESTION BOX, 


John Crocker of Melrose was appointed to take 
charge of the Question Box. The following, among other 
questions, were submitted : 

QuESTION. What do members think about the way 
prison Binder Twine is handled? 

Mr. Stepsins: All know that the bill providing for 
the manufacture of prison Twine was claimed to be for 
the interest of the farmer and every member of the 
Legislature was asked to vote for it on that ground. You 
know that the law provides that mechants cannot get 
hold of any of this prison Twine unless any of it is left 
on hand May 1, and they fix it so there is never any left 
on hand. 
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QuEsTION. Why do jobbers tell us that they are op- 
posed to selling goods at retail and still have a clerk or 
“city desk” to sell at retail to all comers? Has any 
member ever seen any sign in any of our jobbing stores 
saying, “ No goods at retail”? 

A MEMBER: I know there is a city salesman in each of 
these stores, but they tell me that they do not court this 
trade and would rather not have it. 

Mr. Roserts: I don’t think they court this trade, but 
they do a lot of it just the same. They don’t do as much 
as they used to because every member of our local asso- 
ciation considers himself a committee of one to look 
into just such things. And if you gentlemen would do 
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bers only such goods as actually entered into the lines 
they manufactured. 

A MEMBER: We are up against the biggest problem in 
America. One of the biggest lumber companies in the 
United States, with a dozen branch houses, have put in a 
stock of Hardware in St. Paul. They will bid on the 
Hardware for any building, no rhatter how large or how 
small, and they will sell out in your locality too through 
their branches. Besides this there is a good deal of re- 
tailing done by Hardware jobbers under cover or openly. 
Restaurants, clubs and similar organizations can buy of 
any of the jobbers as cheaply as you or I. 

Other members talked in similar vein. 


OFFICE OF 


—MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
JT) ; ea a 
f (othicln _munn. LUALCh, fO — i“ 


MEMBERSHIP. 





The retail merchants or Clichtten _have organ- 


ized an association, under the above name for mutual 


benefit and for protection in extending credit. 


e | They have agreed to report all their past due 


accounts which have not been paid after repeated re- 


quests to do so. 


A list of such accounts will be made and furnished 


to every member of the association so that each member 


of the association will be informed as to who pay their 


accounts and who do not. 


You owe members of this association as stated 


below. 


If not paid or settled within ten days, we 


shall be compelled to report your name as delinquent 


debtor, and no member of our association will extend 


you any credit while these accounts remain unpaid. 


less talking and more doing you would be surprised to 
see how much you would accomplish. 

J. C. Noite, St. Paul: We have a retail organization 
in St. Paul of Hardware merchants and sheet metal 
workers. It has been in existence four years and has 
accomplished some good things, but we find that we have 
been weak in some respects. Jobbing houses have many 
in their employ, and it is their custom to give orders on 
other jobbers to their employees. For instance, whole- 
sale dry goods houses give their employees orders on 
Hardware jobbers, and the jobbers feel that they must 
honor the orders. It is hard for a small association like 
ours to do anything with this. The rule does not work 
both ways very well, because employees of the Hard- 
ware jobbing houses cannot very well buy their dry goods 
at wholesale because wholesale dry goods come in large 
bales as a rule. Our association has been so busy in 
taking care of sheet metal working problems that we 
have neglected our Hardware field. We passed resolu- 
tions that manufacturers were entitled to buy from job- 





Yours truly, 


Attorney and Collector 


Merchants’ Association. 


Mr. SimM: Slander does nobody any good. We in 
Minneapolis make it a point to investigate, and when we 
find who is selling at retail, what he sold and to whom, we 
go direct to headquarters and make a complaint. 

Mr. Roserts: There is a remedy if you have only the 
courage to put it into effect. If you St. Paul dealers get 
together and agree not to buy a dollar’s worth of goods 
in St. Paul until the practice is stopped, you will stop it. 
Your how] is bigger each year, and each year your prob- 
lem grows bigger in spite of the howl. Quit growling and 
get to work. 

Mr. CHAFFEE: Speaking on behalf of our jobbers, I 
know that they do not as a rule encourage retailing, but, 
on the contrary, are annoyed, and seriously. We are all 
equally guilty. How many of us before we go home will 
go to a factory here in St. Paul or to a wholesale or 
department store and buy things that we should have 
bought at home? 

D. H. Evans: This question seems to have resolved it- 
self in complaint about city people. We in the country 
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also have felt the same insidious influence. There is 
scarcely a manufacturing or store building or good resi- 
dence put up on which St. Paul and Minneapolis jobbers 
do not solicit trade for the Hardware; and the very same 
traveling men who try to sell us are the guilty parties. 
How many of us are syre that we are doing the right 
thing by our brother merchants in our own town? Don’t 
we try to buy our buggies and furniture at wholesale in- 
stead of from our brother merchants? We find fault with 
catalogue houses because they interfere with our cus- 
tomers, and yet we are not honest enough to conscientious- 
ly patronize our own dealers. I can supply my own 
household with almost anything I need at wholesale 
prices and rob my brother merchant. If I do it he has a 
right to do it, and the farmer has a right to buy of cata- 
logue houses. 

QUESTION. Cannot Hardware associations persuade 
lumber associations to induce their members not to handle 
Hardware? 

Mr. ScHROEDER, Mankato: We are not troubled with 
lumber dealers in Mankato, but are troubled with them in 
neighboring towns. 

Mr. Evans: We had the same trouble in Tracy, but 
made it so unprofitable for the lumber people that they 
quit. But now we are worse off still, as lime companies 
have begun to handle Hardware. The lumber dealers of 
this State are well organized. We Hardware dealers are 
well organized. The place to attack this thing is in our 
organizations, and I am sure we can do it. 

Mr. LADNER: I suggest that members of the associa- 
tion report to our secretary any such violations on the 
part of lumber dealers, and let the secretary tabulate 
these complaints, and refer them to the next meeing of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association. I therefore move that 
all dealers report exact details of sales of Hardware by 
lumbermen, giving names of firm, articles bought and 
name of purchaser, and that our secretary be instructed 
to make such a matter of record to be placed before the 
lumber dealers at their next convention. 

The motion was carried. 


The Jobbers’ Union. 


Mr. O’Brien: I want to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the fact that there is such a thing as a jobbers’ 
union, and that it is one of the strongest unions in exist- 
ence. These jobbers seek to prevent us from buying 
any goods direct from manufacturers and they have had 
great success. I know it because I have tried and failed. 
The jobber has been legislating for you on his own ac- 
count. He has fixed it up with the manufacturer so that 
we cannot buy direct, and yet he tries to come into our 
towns and sell direct to our customers. But I want to tell 
you that no jobber goes to my town and sells at retail, be- 
cause they all know that I will come down here to the 
association, publicly announce his name, and what he 
did, and, more than that, I will see to it that our Execu- 
tive Committee does its duty. What does all our talk 
amount to if we do not make an ultimatum and make it 
felt? Let us have the jobber understand that we want 
him debarred from selling at retail to our customers. It 
is the duty of every member to report every violation to 
the executive officers and the duty of the executive offi- 
cers to acquaint the members with the circumstances. If 
then we fail our association is also a failure. I favor 
also that each member take up the matter direct with his 
jobber, naming exact circumstances. It is the jobbers’ 
union that keeps the manufacturers out of selling to the 
retail trade. Depend upon it, they are not out of that 
trade on their own account. 

A MEMBER: To show what organization can do, there is 
not a man in this hall who can buy a car of lumber or ten 
cars unless he is a dealer. 

Mr. ROSENCRANZ: I reported a case to our secretary 
where the largest jobbing house sold a bill of Hardware 
to a racket store. The traveling man coolly informed us 
that if we did not buy of him he would find some other 
store that would, and he sold them goods openly, and is 
still doing it. 

Price Suggestions. 


An informal discussion was then entered into as to the 
advisability of issuing a sheet to the members on which 
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should be published suggestive retail prices as a guide to 
pricing of new or unfamiliar articles and in order to 
lessen the evils of competition among neighboring mer- 
chants, the idea being purely educational and not in- 
tended as an agreement on prices. 


Address by Secretary Corey. 


At this juncture, M. L. Corey, secretary of the Nationa) 
Association, accompanied by R. R. Williams, Hardware 
editor of The Iron Age, escorted by Mr. McGuire, entered 
the hall amid great applause. The meeting had been 
prolonged past its normal time for adjournment pending 
the arrival of these visitors. Mr. Corey, upon being in- 
troduced, said: 

Boys, how do you do? I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long. We have been hearing nothing but 
good reports of you down along the line. One of the 
best things you did was to put in good old Stebbins here 
as your president. There are some questions that are 
confronting retail dealers all over the country that af- 
fect their welfare in a peculiar manner. How many have 
written your Congressmen opposing the Parcels Post 
bill, as I asked you to in our January Bulletin? (A 
dozen hands went up.) How many will agree and hon- 
estly promise to write your Congressman the minute you 
get home? (Nearly a hundred hands.) It is for your 
interest to oppose this measure, and to oppose it with all 
your might. The National and State associations are 
depending upon the zeal and enregy with which all of 
you co-operate. We must and will defeat this dangerous 
measure. The latest advice from Washington says that 
nine-tenths of the letters received by Congressmen come 
from retail Hardware dealers. 


Greeting by R. R. Williams, 


Mr. Williams was introduced by President Stebbins 
as the man to whom Hardwaremen of the United States 
owe more than to any other living man. Mr. Williams 
said in part: 

I suppose I may in this great assembly claim the 
credit of having come the longest distance. This has 
been a red letter week. Leaving home on Monday, I saw 
the Ohio convention in session at Cleveland. This pleas- 
ure was duplicated and intensified when yesterday I 
was permitted to spend a day in fellowship with the 
Hardware merchants of Missouri and Illinois, and the 
week comes to a splendid climax as I am permitted to 
greet this magnificent association. 

It is a pleasure for me to come down from my watch 
tower and get in close fraternal association with retail 
Hardware merchants. I recall when once before I had 
the pleasure of attending this convention, and I have not 
forgotten the inspiration of that meeting. Besides giv- 
ing my personal greeting, I come also invested with a 
certain official dignity. I do not allude to this delicate 
and most appropriate badge with which you have dec- 
orated me. I bear an official communication from the 
president of the New York State Association, in which 
reference is made to me as a member, a bona fide mem- 
her, who pays his dues and writes his Congressman, and 
directing me as such member to convey to you their 
fraternal greetings and congratulations, which, in the 
name of that body, I beg of you to accept. 

This is not all. A week ago to-day I was permitted 
to be with the Pennsylvania Association, who were also 
good enough to elect me a member, and they send you the 
same greeting. In the Ohio convention we had a pleasant 
half day together. They, too, charged me to carry to you 
their heartiest congratulations and good will. The Mis- 
souri Association, which had just begun to do in ad- 
mirable manner its share in the good work, and the 
Illinois Association, which met the same day at East St. 
Louis, a grand organization, of whose work you are well 
aware, both enjoined me to carry to you in the best words 
at my command their satisfaction in your usefulness and 
their sincere and hearty desire for the success of your 
efforts for the betterment of the conditions of the Hard- 
ware merchant. 

In all simplicity of speech and all friendliness of spirit 
I convey to you these greetings, and count myself happy 
to be permitted to be the bearer of such fraternal mes- 
sages. They illustrate the fact that the spirit of frater- 
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nity and brotherhood do more and more pervade the 
trade. This spirit will lead you all into wise decisions, 
the result of which will be the correction of many abuses, 
ultimately making your business a pleasure and a source 
of profit and giving you real satisfaction in the result of 
your work. This will permit you to lay rich tribute at 
the feet of those you love and whose love for you is the 
inspiration of all your toil, 

PRESIDENT STEBBINS: The Hardware Association of 
Minnesota accepts with thanks the kind words and the 
greetings that you have tendered to us, and begs you to 
return to our brothers in other States similar cordial 
greetings. That each and all of us, by untiring devotion 
to the cause of our mutual welfare, will accomplish much 
and set an example before the world. 

On motion of Mr. O’Brien of Crookston, Mr. Williams 
was elected an honorary member of the association. 

The session then adjourned at 6.15 p. m. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, 


The association was called to order about 10 a. m., and 
question box discussions of the previous day continued. 

QUESTION. Should Lightning Rods be handled by 
the Hardware trade rather than by peddlers? 

B. S. VANASEK: I believe Hardware dealers should 
handle Lightning Rods. There is a good profit in them, 
and good, honest goods can now be obtained from repu- 
table houses: 

Mr. TOWNSLEY, Minneapolis: I see that this question 
takes the convention by surprise, and yet it is worth 
considering. The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Minnesota have indorsed the policy of placing 
Lightning Arresters in buildings for the protection of 
property insured by them. The firm I represent manu- 
facture and sell to dealers a pure copper wire Rod, about 
which there can be no element of fake, and we are getting 
so many inquiries from farmers that I am sure it would 
be a profitable line. We don’t like to sell to peddlers. 
In many counties our Rods are sold by the secretaries 
of the farmers’ mutuals. 

Mr. CorEy: What is the difference between your 
prices to farmers and your prices to dealers? 

Mr. TOWNSLEY: The dealer should be able to make 
100 per cent. profit. In Iowa Hardware dealers carry our 
Rods the same as they would Wire, and whenever a 
dealer puts in a stock we send a man to instruct him how 
to put up the Rods. 

Mr. Corey: We all recognize the importance of carry- 
ing lines on which we can make a fair profit and on 
which we can be protected by the makers. At the same 
time we recognize the fact that Lightning Rods are in 
disrepute because of unprincipled methods used by agents 
and peddlers all over the country. 

QUESTION, by Mr. Corey. Should a wholesale house be 
compelled to sell to dealers only? In some localities, 
particularly in Indiana, general complaint is made that 
jobbers are selling direct to blacksmith and mill trades. 
Some dealers don’t care to sell to blacksmiths and are 
willing that jobbers should sell them. How many mem- 
bers here don’t care to sell to blacksmiths? (About 30 
hands went up.) How many members do sell to the 
blacksmith trade and want to cultivate it? (About 30 
hands. ) 

Mr. CayLtey: Wholesalers will come to your place of 
business, and if they can’t sell anything to you they will 
sell to the junk shop or anybody in town who will give 
them orders. They will sell to almost anybody who will 
put in enough stock to make it disagreeable to the regu- 
lar dealers. Three of us concluded that we would buy 
the jobbers off by giving them business, and we got to- 
gether and divided up the jobbers, so that between us 
we could give them some business. We had no sooner 
done this than a new man came in town and sold to the 
junk shops and racket stores. 

Mr. Corey: It is an open question as to who is a legiti- 
mate dealer and who is not; conditions differ in different 
localities. We are trying to arrive at some basis of 
agreement with the jobbers, but have not yet found a gen- 
eral rule that would apply defining the legitimate dealer. 
It is most important that we should get close to the Na- 
tional Jobbers’ Association, because if we can arrive at 
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some understanding with them we can make some head- 
way. If we cannot, the next thing is to get close to the 
Manufacturers’ Association. I believe jobbers will meet 
you in a proper spirit if you give them a chance. Don’t 
condemn a jobber out of hand without giving him a 
chance to explain. 

QUESTION. Our city has three Hardware stores. Two 
of us wish to get together, but the third will not do it. 
What is best to do? 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Give the fellow a pass to this conven- 
tion and we'll convert him. 

ANSWER. I did offer to pay the man’s traveling ex- 
penses to the convention, but he said he wouldn’t come 
unless'I would pay his hotel bill, too. 

QUESTION, by Mr. Corey. In How many towns repre- 
sented here are the Hardware dealers on right good terms 
with each other? (About two-thirds of the members 
voted in the affirmative.) It is a good idea to foster this 
fraternal spirit. Get your clerks and your competitors’ 
clerks together once in a while, and give them a good, 
social time, and you'll see that half the knocking between 
your brother merchants will cease. We are trying an 
experiment in Indiana. We are calling a few district 
meetings, in which dealers within a radius of 50 miles 
get together and have a good, social time. You all meet 
ridiculous competition from dealers in neighboring towns. 
This leads to war between dealers, and you know the 
results. It isn’t right and honorable for a dealer to sell 
goods cheaper in a neighboring town than he does in his 
own. 

QuEsTION. How can you stop the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from selling to consumers, such as threshers and 
farmers? 

Mr. Corey: How 
(About 25 hands.) 

A Mempeer: A Standard Oil man took orders from 1 to 
5 gallon lots until he had orders amounting to 500 gal- 
lons. He came to me with the orders and offered to let 
me fill them, giving me 5 per cent. profit. I turned him 
down, because too many of the names on his order book 
were dead beats. We were selling Standard Oil gasoline 
at 11 cents and they were selling the same stuff at Plain- 
view at 9 cents, so we merchants got together and or- 
dered a car of gasoline from the Caswell Oil Company. 
Then the Standard people came in and offered oil at 7 
cent and 6 cents direct to the consumer. 

Mr. McCracken: I have the same complaint to make, 
and have been able to get no satisfaction. I took it for 
granted that the Standard Oil Company were independent 
and did as they please. They sell to anybody in my dis- 
trict kerosene and cylinder oil direct. 

Mr. Corey: I believe that you will find that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will protect you if you deal exclusively 
with them. They are well known for the way in which 
they fight the battles for their good customers. 

A Memser: I handled Standard Oil Company’s Oil and 
found that they were delivering Oil to one of my custom- 
ers direct. I took the matter up with other dealers in the 
town, and we took the matter to the manager. The prac- 
tice was stopped. 

A Memser: The Standard Oil Company will sell a bar- 
rel of Gasoline to anybody in our town, and we handle 
their goods right along. When we write them, complain- 
ing about their selling direct, they write us the nicest 
kind of a letter promising that it will not happen again, 
but it happens just the same. 

A MEMBER: We have a local organization and when the 
Standard Oil Company began selling direct we passed a 
list around among the merchants, and between us we have 
sold three carloads of other makes of Oil. 

Mr. O’Brien: I don’t believe the Standard Oil Com- 
pany sells direct to farmers until they are forced to do it 
by the action of other Oil companies. There isn’t a dealer 
in the State who can’t sell threshing machine Oil cheaper 
than peddlers can sell it. The way to stop this practice is 
to advertise in the country papers the flat price at which 
you sell Oil. One of my customers had an idea he could 
save money, and he bought Engine Oil direct from Cleve- 
land at 30 cents a gallon and Cylinder Oil at 38 cents. 
When I told him how much I could save him he became 
one of my best customers and never bought direct again. 


many have trouble with this? 
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If dealers would publish the actual] net prices at which 
they sell one-half barrel Machine Oil and ten gallons Cyl- 
inder Oil, they would drive the peddlers out. 


Address by Mr. Corey. 


Mr. Corey, secretary of the National Association, then 
spoke as follows: 

Our National Association is in existence for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the plans and wishes of the State as- 
sociations. We have great power to overcome conditions 
that are prejudicial and injurious. It is our aim to get 
the States closer together because different States had 
been meeting problems in different ways that disorganized 
the trade. We realized from the first that it would be im- 
portant to get into closer touch with manufacturers and 
jobbers. At first, jobbers and manufacturers’ associations 
looked with suspicion on our efforts. They feared that 
we would make unreasonable demands. It was not many 
years ago that traveling men used their efforts against 
such an association. How is it now? The National Job- 
bers’ Association has sent letters to every traveling man 
in the empoy of its members telling them to help build us 
up, and they are helping us. They have come to learn 
that our requests are right and fair. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the manufacturers. The jobbers take the po- 
sition that we retailers are their property and they notify 
their manufacturers to keep hands off. And yet the 
manufacturers are interested in having us sell their prod- 
ucts under their name. And we could get close to them, 
too, if the jobbers did not use their influence to keep us 
apart. We had a meeting last May in Philadelphia with 
the National Jobbers’ Executive Committee and officers in 
which we made great headway. Individual manufactur- 
ers were called before us and we found among them a gen- 
eral misconception of what was a fair profit to the retail 
man. Most of them thought 10 to 14 per cent. was a suffi- 
cient margin. Since that meeting many important con- 
cessions have been made and many more are on the way. 


PARCELS POST BILL. 


Mr. Corey then described the meeting at which Mr. 
Bogardus and himself had presented to the National 
Manufacturers’ and National Jobbers’ conventions at At- 
lantic City last fall the objections of retail dealers to 
the passage of the Parcels Post measure, and explained 
in detail the present status of proposed legislation along 
that line. He stated that the meeting of jobbers, manu- 
facturers and retailers at Philadelphia last May was due 
to a suggestion made by R. R. Williams, who was a guest 
of the association at that moment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Corey said: “ Retail dealers of the 
State of Minnesota, you do not realize your power. You 
should be teachers and leaders of public opinion and sen- 
timent more than you are now. The retail dealer of to- 
day is too much governed by weak-kneed ‘ policy.’ Once 
in a while you will see a dealer who will dare to come 
out squarely and dare to assert his principles and be- 
lief. Is he any the less respected? Your Congressman 
can’t be blamed for not voting as you wish if you don’t 
let him know where you stand. Minnesota is a farming 
State. You know farmers are being prejudiced against 
local dealers by cheap literature and by some of their 
organizations. You haven’t met the issue. You are 
afraid to talk. You must do something to counteract this 
prejudice. Your own good judgment will tell you when 
and where and how to meet it. The farmer is your friend. 
He is interested in building up your town and county. 
Remember that it is the force and power exerted by in- 
dividuals that will give this association influence and 
power.” 

Mr. McGuire: Congressman Stevens has written me 
that he thinks we need have no apprehension that the 
Parcels Post bill will be passed this session. To my mind 
that means it may be passed next session if not this, and 
that we must work and work vigorously to see to it that 
it will never be passed at any session. 

Mr. Evans: Delivered a stirring address on the dan- 
gers of a paternalistic government and of class legisla- 
tion, among other things, saying: “ Retail dealers of the 
United States, we can do anything we choose. We and 
our customers are the vast majority. We are close to the 
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man who consumes, and if we use our power rightly there 
is nothing impossible to us.” 


Greeting from President of lowa Association, 


S. R. Miles of Mason City, Iowa, president of the Iowa 
Association, was present, and, being called upon by the 
president to speak, said: 

Next to the pleasure of attending the meeting of my 
own association the privilege of being with you in Minne- 
sota affords me the greatest pleasure of the year. Your 
association and your president are to be credited with 
much of the success of the Iowa association, as we re- 
ceived much of our inspiration from you. We have the 
same problems to meet that you have. We have 20 job- 
bers in our State, and they have a very strong organiza- 
tion. We have presented to their officers our objections 
to their selling direct, and I believe that as a result job- 
bers are selling to consumers in Iowa to as small an 
extent as any State in the Union. They show that they 
are willing to meet us half way. They recognize that we 
have never presented a grievance that we did not know 
was just, and no just grievance was ever disregarded. 
In fact, we have more trouble with Minnesota jobbers in 
Iowa selling direct to consumers, and it is just possible 
that our Iowa jobbers may be doing the same thing in 
your State. If any of your members run across such a 
condition I wish you would write the details to the offi- 
cers of the Iowa association and the trouble will be 
remedied. 

We are getting the farmers in our State to write their 
Congressmen opposing the Parcels Post bill, stating in 
their letters that if Congress really wanted to benefit the 
farmer it could do it better by legislation along lines of 
cheaper transportation for the things a farmer produces 
himself than for the small amount he buys. Nine Iowa 
Congressmen out of 11 and both Senators have gone on 
record as against the Parcels Post bill. 

While you in Minnesota have the largest and strongest 
organization in the United States, you would do well to 
look after your laurels. We are behind you, but we are 
after you, and took in 85 new members at the last meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Miles then explained the progress that had been 
made in the Iowa Insurance Association, and invited 
Minnesota dealers to place their surplus insurance with 
the Iowa Association, stating that it was the custom of 
Iowa dealers to place their surplus in Minnesota, as the 
two States were naturally very closely allied and should 
work together on offensive and defensive lines. 


State Fair Association. 


P. W. Randall, secretary of the Minnesota State Fair 
Association, outlined the aims and lines of that associa- 
tion in instilling in the minds of farmers the ambition to 
increase their production, both as to quantity and quality. 
He stated that Minnesota was as yet behind Iowa and 
Wisconsin in the average productiveness of its farms, and 
that his association was working with the School of Agri- 
culture and the farmers’ institutes to secure a greater 
diversification of products and a better and better quality, 
particularly in live stock. He stated that the attendance 
at the Minnesota fair last year was more than double 
that of any other State fair, and asked the members 
present to lend a hand in educating farmers up to a higher 
productiveness, because as the farmer’s wealth increased 
the dealer became more prosperous. 


Address by R. R. Williams. 


R. R. Williams was then introduced, and spoke on the 
theoretical and actual relations between manufacturers, 
jobbers, retail merchants and the consuming public. He 
referred to the desirability of thorough organization rep- 
resentative of the various interests of the trade, and 
emphasized the importance of having retail merchants 
brought into close relations with manufacturers and job- 
bers for the purpose of having their interests adequately 
protected. Mr. Williams referred to the excellent im- 


pression made by the representatives of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association at the conventions of 
the manufacturers and wholesale merchants at Atlantic 
City last November, and expressed the hope that this 
might be only the beginning of similar conferences. 
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Committee on Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of C. D. 
Decker, J. D. Geissler and E. A. Pease, passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, by the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association of the 
State of Minnesota: 

That we extend to the press of the Twin Cities a vote of 
thanks for their generous reports of convention meetings. 

That we extend a vote of thanks to proprietors of the 
Windsor Hotel for courtesies afforded for our comfort and con- 
venience while in the city. 

That we gratefully appreciate the presence of members of the 
National Association and other visitors in our convention meet- 


ings. 

That we heartily appreciate the very successful efforts of the 
Commercial Club of St. Paul and the jobbers of the Twin Citivs 
for their efforts ir our entertainment. 

That we use every honorable method to defeat the Parcels 
Post bill, now before Congress, believing that the expense In- 
curred in putting its provisions in operation would be very 
much in excess of the benefits derived by the general public. 

That we extend to our retiring officers our heartful thanks 
for their untiring and faithful efforts for the success of our 
association work during this past year, and that we pledge gur 
loyal support to our incoming officers. 

That we extend our heartfelt sympathies to Brother A. C. 
Hatch of Battle Lake in his hour of trouble and our sincere 
wishes for a speedy recovery of the afflicted. 

That we hereby especially extend to our national president, 
W. P. Bogardus, and to our national secretary, M. L. Corey, our 
sincere thanks for the efficient service rendered in our behalf 
at the Atlantic City convention of manufacturers and jobbers. 
and we express the hope that the good work thus begun may 
be continued along similar lines, until many of the wrongs 
which have crept into the commercial transactions may be 


eliminated. 

That thanks be extended to J. F. McGuire for spending time 
and effort in arranging for the entertainment and convenience of 
the association in this convention. 


Next Place of Meeting. 


The president read a letter from W. A. McGonigle, 
president of the Duluth Commercial Club, inviting the 
association to hold its next meeting in the city of Duluth. 
Mr. Miller, the vice-president of that club, secured the 
floor, and for ten minutes held the audience well nigh 
spellbound by a panegyric as to the beauties, and won- 
ders, and joys, and comforts, and hospitalities of the 
city of Duluth. Julius Schmidt of Wabasha moved that 
the next place of meeting be Duluth, and Mr. Pease of 
Superior seconded the motion, and asked that Superior, 
the neighboring city across the bay, be included in the 
invitation to make Duluth its next meeting place. 
Messrs. McGuire and Evans also spoke in favor of Du- 
luth, andthe proposition was carried by unanimous vote. 
The date of the next meeting will be decided upon by the 
secretaries of the State associations at their next meet- 
ing, when a schedule will be arranged so that dates of 
meeting of the various State associations will not con- 
flict. 

Placing Outside Insurance, 


By a motion of J. E. O’Brien of Crookston members 
were instructed that in placing surplus insurance out- 
side of the State association they place it with the 
secretary of the Minnesota State Association, to be 
turned over to the national company or to companies in 
other States, as suggested. 


Delegates to National Convention. 

The following delegates were selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which met Friday afternoon, to repre- 
sent the Minnesota Association at the national conven- 
tion, March 22 to 24, at Indianapolis, Ind. By a by-law 
of the National Association each State is entitled to two 
delegates for the first 100 members and one delegate for 
each additional 100 or fraction thereof: M. S. Mathews, 
Minneapolis; C. D. Decker, Austin; C. F. Ladner, St. 
Cloud: W. H. Tomlinson, le Sueur; W. T. Cowing, Alex- 
andria; Julius Schmidt, Wabasha; D. H. Evans, Tracy. 

The register showed the following members in at- 
tendance: 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Chri i, Jordan. c. C. Erickson, Waltham. 
so M Sees Wanertown. Walter Phillips, Excelsior. 


Theo. S , Ada. J. N. Feyder, Osceola, Wis. 
T. Ww. ie Goodhue. F. J. Slipp, Brainerd. 

O. J, Kolseth, Fergus Falls. O. A. Erickson, Lake Park. 
O. F. Peters, Cannon Falls. E. Doran, Le Sueur Center. 
Cc. C. Erickson, Waltham. J. F. McGuire, St. Paul. 
Evenson Bros., St. Peter. J. A. Wadsworth, Glencoe. 
S. Zimmerman, Mankato. N. 8S. Taarud, Tracy. 
Schroeder Bros., St. Paul. Cc. H. Brown, Ada. 
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V. B. McGuire, Northfield. 
Geo. E. Thompson, Owatonna. 
Nolting & Kernkamp, St. Paul. 
A. Manolf & Co., St. Paul. 
Schleck Co., South St. Paul. 
C. H. Casey, Jordan. 

L, J. Larson & Co., Winthrop. 
Ed. Stockman, Winthrop. 

W. B. Marr, Aitkin. 

L. C. Payne, Welcome. 

C. W. Borick, Royalton. 

ust Haning, Danvers. 

A. T. Stebbins, Rochester. 

B. Fiitson, Royalton, 

C. D. Decker, Austin. 
mepeaneants & Govans, Apple- 


on. 

H. A. Bretzke, Blue Earth. 

E. Ohsberg, Willmar. 

W. F. Gongall, Mayer. 

O. J. Johnson, Waseca. 

Keefe, Strengle & Co., Morton. 

John Kryse, Silver Lake. 

Farrell Keefe, North Red- 
wood. 

J. Boehme & Son, Minneapolis. 

Anton Ebe, Minneapolis. 

O. H. Lunder, Rothsay. 

J. O. Smith, Deer Creek. 

T. J. Zile, Hutchinson. 

G. E. Woehler, Minneapolis, 

Julius Schmidt, Wabasha. 

J. F. Harris, Minneapolis. 

M. Pastoret, Hibbing. 

L. P. Cory, Buhl. 

Cc. A. Newgard, New Richland. 

W. F. Carrott, Neenah. 

Fred. Darling, Minneapolis. 

BE. W. Dittes, Raymond. 

O. H. Rosenquist, Raymond. 

F. A. Fuller, Park Rapids. 

Baker & Hanson, .Rochester. 

FE. H. Heins, Renville, 

A. Kinel, Swanville. 

J. Markerson, Swanville. 

Cc. L. Mickey, Jackson. 

J. G. Kromer, Bird Island. 

D. BEB, Maxson, Blue Earth. 

Geo. F. Duerre. Plainview. 

H. H. Hayden, Chatfield. 

H. Heffen, Kasson. 

E. L. Meyers, Woodstock. 

U. G. Cumming, Wilmont. 

L, J. Ross, Chokio. 

P. Salmonson, Chokio. 

C. H. Feldman, St. Peter. 

Nutter Bros., St. Peter. 

A. W. Readen, Morgan. 

J. C. Dunnington. Gory, S. D. 

Cc. H. Hornburg. New Ulm. 

H. Hepps, Rush City. 

A. Pease, Redwood Falls. 

D. Ross, Clinton. 

. G. Kingsford, Mazeppa. 

Chas. Leaman, Chokio. 

G. A. Koenig, Howard Lake. 

Louis Gewalt, Breckenridge. 

H. L. Chaffee, Minneapolis. 

W. J. Urbatch, Austin. 

Frank Wostrel, Waconia. 

A. C. Westendahl, Kerkhoven. 

M. J. Solum, Hitterdahl. 

Ostby & Johnson, Perley. 

Cc. H. Bretz, Plato. 

J. J. Krake, Melrose. 

H. W. Brake. Melrose. 

G, W. Chambard, Hanska. 

R. Edmond, Springfield. 

F. L. Cogswell, Frankfurth 
Hardware Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
J. W. Silver, Clarkfield. 
M. Gebsmer, Caledonia. 
W. L. Hutchinson, Eden Valley. 
BE. H, Sprute, Farmington. 
T. C. Noland, Pine Island. 
J. W. Crabtree, Harmon. 
P. H. Kiefer, Barnesville. 
Matt. J. Ambi, Benson. 
Wm. Hertz, St. Paul. 
A. Linderhahn, Belgrade. 
W. S. Davis, Stewartville. 
F. G. Chambard, Hanska. 
FE. A. Lycott, St. Paul. 
John Ferguson, Canby. 
Stewart Bros., Minneapolis. 
O. McGaffy, Buffalo. 

C. Mathes, Morton. 
Wolf, Jr.. Jordan. 

H. Lovhed, Faribault. 
Cc. Stuhlman, St. Paul. 
H. Cormer, Fuller-Warren 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Streseman & Loftus, Winthrop. 
F. G. Prime, St. Paul. 
H. Hovde, Kensington. 
L. E. Ornseth, Farwell. 
F. A. Ranstall, Battle Lake. 
Knut Hanson, Battle Lake. 
L. C. Cosgrove, Le Sueur. 
M. J. Sheeran, Woodstock. 
Tennis & Erickson, Bird Island. 
Frank FE. Hunt, Red Lake Falls. 
J. B, O’Brien, Crookston. 
E. H. Dunton, Annandale. 
Clement Schroeder, Mankato. 


~ 
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W. J. 
A. L. Bretson, Renville. 


Haas, St. Paul. 


A. J, Sitz, New York Mills. 

BE. J. Arrowood, Kimball. 

G. Friedrich, Jasper. 

C. A. Olson, Willmar. 

BE. J. Rudh, Battle Lake. 

M, J. Schroeder, St. Paul. 

J. J. Cain, West Concord. 

M. G. Peters, Mantorville. 

A. Marckel, Perham. 

Jos. Roesh, Ada. 

W. T. Cowing, Alexandria. 

J. G. Pease, Superior, Wis. 

G. W. Parsons, Franklin. 

C. Z Molzar, Pope Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

. G. Anderson, Starbuck. 

. H. D. E. Grovdt Co., Excelsior. 

J. Stark, Ortonville, 

sundberg-Peterson Lumber & 

Hardware Co., Isanti. 

E. Peterson, Cambridge. 

H. J. Ganbelberg, Cambridge. 

I. L. Philley, Louisberg. 

B. Havelund, Osseo. 

Vellum & Clark, St. James. 

D, H. Evans, Tracy. 

& B. aan a Falls. 
eo. O. nghall, Minneapolis. 

O. J. Ostby, Perley. 

C. M. Groschen, St, Bonifaceous. 
A. Bersdorf, New Germany. 
F. W. Lucas, Litchfield. 

Aug. Mason, Wabasha. 

-_ Clayton, St. Croix Falls, 


8. 

J. E. Nutting, St. Paul. 

H. R. Hymes, Rochester, 

E. K. Evens, Princeton. 

C. R. Klinkenberg, Lester Prairie. 

A. J. Graupman, Plato. 

W. J. Heaney, Olivia. 

C. R. Donaldson, Stewart. 

C, H. Adams, Comfrey. 

Jos. Nanheiser, Belle Plaine. 

O. L. Kaas, Butler, S. D. 

P. Wandersling, St. Cloud. 

Ben Schleck, St. Paul. 

Samuel Faulkner, Minneapolis. 

Aug. Hartelt, Norwood. 

W. BE. Sletto, Gibbon. 

A, Erickson, Clara City. 

J. M. Bell, Clara City. 

F. W. Partridge, Kenyon. 

BE. O. Peterson, Red Wing. 

Cc. H. Collins, Le Sueur. 

B. P. Yerry, Balaton. 

James Morrison, Balaton. 

OQ. M, Olson, Balaton. 

O. J. Floa, Boyd. 

G. P. Bakken, Pelican Rapids. 

John Swift, Maynord. 

L. G. Prahl, Brownton. 

S. A. Friberg, Clarkfield. 

F. H. Kimpel, Gaylord. 

H. G. Warnke, Gaylord. 

G. H. Rader, Heron Lake. 

G. Shander, Heron Lake. 

J. 8. Atkinson, Barnesville. 

John Smith, Owatonna. 

Thos. Johnson, Chokio. 

Palmlund & Erickson, Olivia. 

Geo. Palmlund, Olivia, 

N. Stroutz, Le Roy. 

8S. J. Nyquist, Braham. 

Williams & Merrill, Truman. 

Chas. Hadtrath, Webster. 

J. W. & F. Q. Lindsley, Delano. 

A. Anderson, Atwater. 

B. 8, Vanasek, New Prague. 

L. M. De Pue, Holloway. 

F. L. Hanson, Ada. 

T. O. Bundy, Dennison. 

Gunderson & Son, Kenyon. 

L. N. Westbery, Sandstone. 

L. E. Swain, Detroit Stove 
Works, Chicago. 

F. C. Vollmer, Cleveland. 

Robt. Waltstrom, Owatonna. 

BE. 8. Dolan, St. Paul. 

G. H. Dickman, Plainview. 

J. O. Aaby, Plainview. 

Chas. Goall, Sherburne. 

L. W. Hardware Co., Westbrook. 

Thielman Bros., St. Cloud. 

Phelps & Haddock. Sauk Center. 

Sachs % Ryada, New Prague. 

J, E. James, Welcome. 

John Sahlborn, Worthington. 

J. S. O’Gorman, National Lead 
Co., St. Louls, Mo. 

F. W. Guilbert, National Lead 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. 8S. Esttey, Cyrus. 

H. F. W. Lindert, Norwood. 

S. W. McCollum, Detroit, Mich. 

W. Hagen, Janesville. 

Geo. A. O’Donnell, Foley. 

M. Olson, Atwater. 

G. Ameson, Cottonwood. 

J. L. MeDonald. St. Paul. 

L. H. Lawson, Murdock. 

S. T. Moles, Minneapolis. 

Ing. Johnson, Hauley Falls. 


4 DORD 


Smoker. 
The rooms of the Commercial Club of St. Paul were 
thrown open to members of the association, exhibitors 


and traveling salesmen on Thursday evening. 


A thor- 


oughly enjoyable entertainment was afforded the guests, 


under the direction of Jesse A. Gregg of St. Paul. 


pleasant impression of the 


A very 
cordial hospitality extended 


the association was made upon the members and their 
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friends by this as well as by the other features of the 
welcome accorded them. 


EXHIBITS. 


Not the least part of the interest of the convention was 
the entertainment and instruction that were furnished by 
manufacturers and jobbers who exhibited their lines of 
goods and who were present in person or through their 
traveling salesmen at the Hotel Windsor, just across the 
street from the meeting hall. It is out of the question to 
give an extended mention to any one of these exhibits, and 
in spirit of fairness and for lack of a better method of ar- 
rangement we have arranged the following brief notices 
in alphabetical order. On behalf of the association, we 
wish to assure the exhibitors that notwithstanding the 
fact that the strenuous convention work kept most of the 
members away from the exhibits, the exhibits were appre- 
ciated by the association, and that the efforts made by the 
firms exhibiting will bear fruit in a better acquaintance 
and a larger sale of their goods. 


ALF. ANDRESEN & Co. showed a line of imported Scan- 
dinavian goods through A. Russ, assistant manager. The 
_ exhibit consisted of Swedish Saws, Scythes, &c. 


Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., exhibited their 
new line of Stoves and Ranges. W.S. Coates and Wm. H. 
Kirk represented the company. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had an exhibit 
under the supervision of R. B. Nixon, general Northwest- 
ern salesman; Albert Munnick, Minneapolis salesman; 
T. F. Barber, resident manager. They gave as souvenirs 
a Saw stick pin, a pocket book, a watch fob and a Whet- 
stone. 


Tue Estate or P. D. BeckwitH of Dowagiac, Mich., 
presented beer steins and Stove buttonhole pin as sou- 
venirs through J. G. Tompsett and George T. Adams. 


Bercer Mra. Company, Canton, Ohio, showed their 
Classik Ceilings and old style Tin Plate. Walter Voight, 
Northwestern representative, who was in charge of the 
exhibit, gave a souvenir antique Carver made of North 
Carolina rosewood. 


Bercstrom Bros. & Co., Neenah, Wis., displayed their 
Royal Stoves and Ranges. 


T. L. Broop & Co., St. Paul, Minn., had an exhibit of 
Paints, Varnishes, Brushes, &c., in charge of J. T. Thomp- 
son, C. E. Thro, E. A. Eisenmenger and A. L. Getchell. 

Branp Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis., exhibited 
Stoves and Ranges, in charge of C. W. Roberts. 


CENTRAL CREAMERY & StoraGE CoMPANY, Minneapolis, 
Minn., exhibited the Iowa Dairy Separator. John Weis- 
miller and Chas. Bevans were in charge of the exhibit. 


THE CHARTER OAK Stove & RANGE Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., were represented by J. R. Barse, who gave a memo- 
randum book as souvenir. 


Grorce M. CiarK & Co. Division, The American Stove 
Company, were represented by T. M. Gillfillan, Minnesota 
salesman, and BE. B. Martin, Wisconsin salesman. The 
exhibit consisted of a new Steel Range with polished mal- 
leable top, a line of Gasoline Ranges, with side sawed 
burners, and new types of Gas Ranges adapted to any kind 
of gas. 


Cravuss SHEAR CoMPANy, Fremont, Ohio, showed 
Shears, Razors and a general line of Cutlery, L. F. Davis 
making the display. : 


Tue Cote Mre. Company, Chicago, displayed the new 
models of their Hot Blast Stoves under the direction of 
H. L. Bangs and H. B. Huffaker. 


» THE COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, 
Terre Haute, Ind., displayed a line of their ware through 
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W. H. and Henry L. Pipp. 
tle as souvenir. 


They gave an enameled Ket- 


Detroir Stove Works, Detroit, Mich., displayed the 
Detroit Jewel Base Burners through C. F. Daniels, North 
ern Minnesota salesman; C. J. Robedeau, Southern Minne- 
sota salesman, and Louis E. Swane, Northern Wisconsin 
salesman. They presented as souvenirs a rubber point 
lead pencil and a leather memorandum book. 


ELECTRIC HEAT REGULATOR CoMPANY, Minneapolis, 
were represented by C. H. Soule, who gave practical dem- 
onstrations of the operation of their Thermostat. 


THE Excetsion Steet Furnace Company, Chicago, 
showed sample lines of their nested, Adjustable Fur- 
nace Pipe and Stove Pipe Elbows, John R. Adams, Min- 
nesota representative, and gave a glass pen as souvenir. 


WM. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis., showed Bicycles, Sporting Goods, Hammocks, Sar- 
gent Locks and Knobs. Mr. Coggswell and J. P. Dunlap 
were in charge. 


GALESBURG CORNICE WorKS, Galesburg, Ill, L. D. Wil- 
lis, vice-president, in charge of exhibit, showed Jersey 
Cream Separators and American Boy Collapsible Horn. 
Souvenir horns were given to visitors. 


GeRMER Stove Company, Erie, Pa., and Chicago, mak- 
ers of the Radiant Home Stoves and Ranges, were repre- 
sented by T. J. Duffy, Jr., Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota salesman, and E. B. Waterman, Southern 
Minnesota and Iowa representative. 


GREENVILLE PLANTER COMPANY, Greenville, Mich., dis- 
played models of segment Corn and Bean Planter. The 


Kelley-How-Thompson Company of Duluth were the repre- 
sentatives. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago, represent- 
ed by C. W. Miller, Chicago; O. P. Shepardson, C. C. Cle- 
ment and W. J. Moorhead, Minnesota representatives, 
gave a souvenir memorandum book, and exhibited a line 
of Stoves. 


HoMe PrIpDE Rance Company, Marion, Ind., had an 
exhibit in charge of W. W. Strayer and W. L. Nesbitt, 


who also called attention to their Minneapolis warehouse 
and sample room. 


Hunt, HELM, Ferris & Co., Harvard, IIl., exhibited 
Hay Tools, Builders’ Hardware, Tank Heaters and Sleds. 
George R. Brereton of Minneapolis and F. G. Hood were 
in charge. 


JANESVILLE Hay Toot Company, Chicago, were repre 
sented by P. S. Peterson. 


Jovier Stove Works, Joliet, Ill., exhibited new mod- 
els of their Stoves and Rangesin Parlor C. C, L. Feather- 
stone was in charge, and gave a souvenir match box. 


F. & L. Kaun, Hamilton, Ohio, exhibited a line of Es- 
tate Stoves and Ranges through W. W. Strayer and W. L. 
Nesbitt. 


KELSEY HEATING Company, Syracuse, N. Y., repre- 
sented by Cook & Van Evera Company, Chicago, displayed 
Kelsey Furnaces and Warm Air Generators. 


KINnsEY Mrc. Company, Dayton, Ohio, O. R. Betts in 
charge, displayed their Kinwood line of Gasoline, Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


LANDERS, F'RARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., through 
E. L. Bigelow, showed their Universal Bread Maker and 
Original Measuring Spoon. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED Ort Parnt Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., were represented by John H. Hall and E. T. Jones. 
Gave pocket comb as souvenir. 
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A. J. LINDEMANN & HOvVERSON COMPANY of Milwau- 
kee exhibited in the Ryan Hotel a line of Stoves, Gasoline 


and Oil Goods and Metal House Furnishings. J. H. Cum- 


ming was in charge. 


MALLEABLE [RON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
represented by Silas McClure, secretary, and P. R. Merri- 
field, exhibited sample Ranges in Parlor B. A morocco 
pocketbook was given as souvenir. 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoMPaANy, Duluth, Minn., 
exhibited Niagara Stoves and Ranges. The display was 
in charge of M. A. Dunning, H. D. Final, E. A. Moye, W. 
H. Ransome, John H. Howe, John F. Sigloh, W. 8S. Wood 
and Claude Hare. 


MraMI Cyrcie & Mra. Company, Middetown, Ohio, were 
represented by Frank Wing, who exhibited their Racycle. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee, were represented by Fred. W. Bagley, Northwstern 
representative, and O. H. Kunde. Visitors were given an 
enameled pipe, with tobacco. 


THe NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER COMPANY, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., through Olson & Becker, St. Paul, showed the 
1900 Washer. 


W. S. Norr Company, Minneapolis, showed a line of 
Building Paper. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, exhib- 
ited Cartridges through L. H. Reid. They showed a 
photo of a carload consisting of 5,000,000 of their No. 22 
Cartridges received the previous Monday by Kelley-How- 
Thomson Company of Duluth. 


PitrspurGH Steet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
represented by Edward A. Lycett, St. Paul, agent for the 
Northwest. 


RATHBONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, IIl., displayed their 
line of Acorn Stoves and Ranges and gave pocket memo- 


randum books. 


RiIcHAarRDS Mre. Company, Aurora, IIl., represented by 
H. O. Spencer, exhibited their Door Hangers, Fire Doors 


and Fixtures. Mr. Spencer gave a pocketbook as souvenir. 


ROBERTS HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Minne- 
apolis, were represented by Mr. Willis and L. A. Norton, 
who showed a Thermostat. 


ROBINSON FURNACE CoMPANY, Chicago, had an exhibit 
in charge of W. H. Bliss, who exhibited a model of their 
Crescent Furnace, a new line, with cresent shaped flue, 
large combustion chamber, two-section corrugated fire 
pot and Eclipse grate. 


SHERIDAN Stove Mra. CoMPANY, 
sented a souvenir pocket comb. 


Quincy, Ill, pre 


THE SIMONDS Mre. Company, Chicago and Fitchburg, 
Mass., were represented by W. J. Feddery and James N. 
Mackin, who displayed Saw samples. They gave mor- 
rocco court plaster cases as souvenirs to visiting mem- 
bers. 


STEARNS Paint Mrc. Company, St. Paul, Minn., were 
represented by L. H. Filiatrault, manager, and J. F. Nie- 
meyer. 


THE STOWELL Mra. & FounpryY Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., showed a line of Stowell Hay Tools, Side Wall 
Registers, Boyd Carriers and Hanson Combination Vise. 
C. E. Sammond, treasurer and manager, and J. J. Dalton 
were in charge. 





Superiork FENCE MACHINE CoMPpaNy, Detroit, S. W. 
McCollom in charge, exhibited Dairy Separator. 
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UNION STEAM PuMP Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
represented by Atkins, Young & Allen, Chicago, through 
A. F. Ames, Minnesota and Wisconsin salesman, showed 
a model of a Burnham Pump, which is made in all sizes 
from traction engine to light steam plants. 


WATERTOWN THERMOMETER COMPANY, Watertown, N. 
Y., gave souvenir Thermometers through D. L. Myers, 
representative. 


WHITE Lity WASHER CoMPaANy, Davenport, Iowa, 
represented by Sam T. White, had an exhibit in the cor- 
ridors, decorated visitors with white lily boutonniéres 
and gave puzzle souvenirs. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Heavy Hack Saw Blades. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., and 92 
Reade street, New York, manufacturers of mechanics’ fine 
tools and specialties, are putting on the market a new line 
of heavy and extra heavy Hack Saw Blades in addition 
to their regular line of similar goods, long made in lighter 
weights and smaller sizes. Those just brought out are 
of Nos. 18 and 21 gauge, % inch wide, 12, 13% and 14 inch 
lengths, of fine quality and tempered all over. This group 
of blades has been evolved to satisfy a demand for larger 
and heavier Hack Saws. 


—_--e—___—_. 


Straight Turner Adjustable Brazing Forge 
No. 88. 


The accompanying illustration represents a brazing 
forge, put on the market by the Turner Brass Works, 
48 North Franklin street, Chicago, I11., who allude to it as 
a new type of adjustable brazing forge. 
double jet 


It is fitted with 


powerful burners, mounted on compound 





Straight Turner Adjustable Brazing Forge No. 88. 


swivels in such a manner as to enable the operator to 
place the burners in any position, so as to make the forge 
adjustable to all kinds of work. Its double jet burners 
generate a temperature of over 3000 degrees F., which is 
stated to be a much higher temperature than produced 
by single iet burners, due to the fact that both air and 
gas are fed through the two jets and burned in the com- 
bustion chamber, so as to produce the maximum degree 
of heat from the fuel. The supply tank is made of boiler 
steel, strongly riveted and heavily galvanized, and each 
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brazer is tested at a pressure of 150 pounds before ship- 
ping. The forge is specially adapted for use in auto- 
mobile construction, and the adjustable features make it 
convenient for brazing large pieces of cast iron, brass and 
other metals, as well as for general forge and shop work. 
— 
One-Minute Butter-Fly Churn. 


E. M. La Roche & Co., 50 Warren street, New York, 
are the general selling agents of the Butter-Fly churn, 
here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of 
the churn complete and ready for butter making. Fig. 2 
illustrates the dasher of hard wood, with holes bored 
both horizontally and perpendicularly. In the tub, made 
of white cedar, is a vertical cleat secured to one side, 
which keeps the cream in churning from uninterruptedly 





Fig. 1.—One-Minute Butter-Fly Churn. 


following the direction in which the dasher is driven, 
thes with the holes in the dasher causing a certain 
amount of suction of value to the churning process. The 
large gear wheel, working in combination with the small 
geared wheel, gives a rapid motion to the dasher, which, 
it is said, produces butter in one minute. In use the 
churn is filled to the top of dasher with cream of about 
60 degrees F’. temperature, the crank is turned until motion 
is checked by the accumulated globules of butter. Then 





Fig. 2.—The Churn Dasher. 


the crank is alternately reversed and thrown forward 
gently once or twice and the milk drawn off through the 
bung hole at the bottom, when the butter can be har- 
dened with cold water or ice before rinsing. ‘The butter 
can then be patted up and the operation is done. Some 
of the features claimed by the manufacturers are that 
when fresh cream is used there is no buttermilk left over, 
but sweet milk, which can be used in various ways. 
Overchurning is impossible, and the parts are exceedingly 
simple. There is no liability of dropping axle grease or 
oil in the finished product, and the metallic upper parts 
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are nickel plated. The gearing, cover and dasher are 
fastened together and can be quickly lifted out. The but- 
ter may be thoroughly washed in the tub without neces- 
sarily transferring to another receptacle. The churns are 
made in 1%, 3 and 6 gallon sizes, with 3, 6 and 12 pounds 
eapacity, and there is, in addition, a quart size, with 
glas& tub, of %-pound capacity, being especially recom- 
mended as a cream whip, egg beater, mayonnaise or milk 
punch mixer, &c., as well as butter maker. 
on pe 
National Sweeper Company’s 1904 Improve- 


ments. 


The National Sweeper Company, Marion, Ind., manu- 
facturers of the National Roller Bearing Carpet Sweepers, 
have made some improvements in their line for the season 
of 1904, one being their anti-tipping device. As can be noted, 
the bail has two points of contact, one at the lug, which 
plays back and forth in the groove in the ear, and one at 
the stud at the bottom of the stamping, over which the 
slotted end of the bail fits. This throws the point of con- 
tact off the center and also acts as a counter lever, which 
keeps the sweeper box level, parallel with the floor. On 
the upper part of the stamping is a corrugation which 
holds the sweeper handle upright when not in use. The 





National Sweeper Company’s 1904 Improvements. 


stud on the bottom of the stamping also serves the pur- 
pose of preventing the bail from springing out of place. 
Another new device is the brush releasing end band to 
permit the easy removal of the brush for cleaning. A 
slight pull on the clasp, indicated by the lower hand, 
allows the brush to drop out. 

a 


Griffon Strop-Aide. 


A. L. Silberstein, 459-461 Broadway, New York, manu- 
facturers and importers of various kinds of cutlery, have 
put on the market what they call the Griffon strop-aide, 
as here illustrated. Its outer dimensions are 3 x 1% 
inches, the mahogany finished wood block being so formed 
as to permit of its being rubbed longitudinally up and 
down the strop, thus bringing the material mortised into 
one end, which is a soft metal combination, in contact 





Griffon Strop-Aide. 


with the leather, keeping, it is claimed, the strop pliable 
and soft and in excellent condition for imparting a fine 
edge to the razor. The manufacturers say that the ma- 
terial deposited on the strop is so soft in comparison 
with the tempered steel of the blade that the blade cannot 
possibly be injured, and yet a mild grit is applied to the 
stropping surface for sharpening the razor, without the 
use of either emery or acid of any kind. The device is 
put up in neat double pasteboard boxes of one each. 
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The Hygeia Dust Pan. 


The dust pan shown in the accompanying cuts is made 
of steel formed and reinforced, it is pointed out, on scien- 
tific principles, machines for the construction of which 
were designed especially for this purpose. In Fig. 1 
the pan is illustrated resting on the floor, freeing both 





Fig. 1—The Hygeia Dust Pan. 


hands to use the broom and permitting the body of the 
user to assume an upright position. When the dust is 
swept up the incline it drops into the receptacle and there 
is little danger of its being spilled again on the floor. 
The hood over the top and back prevents the dirt being 
swept over the back of the pan. The hood is referred 
to as preventing the dust rising. The pan may also be 
used as a receptacle for wet umbrellas, a wall pocket, 











Fig. 2.—Dust Pan Hung Up. 


trumb tray and various other uses. In Fig. 2 it is shown 
hung up as a wall pocket, in which to place duster, 
whisk broom, &c. The pan is made in 12 and 15 inch 
sizes for light housework and all around work; also in 
an 18-inch size, of extra heavy stock, designed more 
especially for hotels, bar rooms and heavy housework. 
C. H. Minchin, Greenwich, Conn., is placing the pan on 
the market as general sales agent for G. A. McIntire & 
Co., manufacturers of the device. 


——_—_ +e 


Improved Chaplin Iron Planes. 


Tower & Lyon Company, 95 Chambers street, New 
York, have just put on the market the improved Chaplin 
iron planes, here illustrated, Fig. 1, showing the plane as 
marketed, and Fig. 2, a bottom view of it. Among the 
advantages of the new construction are greatly reduced 
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improved planes, which are manufactured in their own 
factory at Bloomfield, N. J., which, with certain methods 
of treatment of the steel and the precise means of shap- 
ing and edging the bits, result in a satisfactory and 





Fig. 2.—Bottom View of Plane. 


uniform product, causing the bits to leave a perfectly 
smooth surface on the wood, free from seamy margins. 
The handles are now made of hard rubber and checkered 
like a pistol grip, which gives an exceptionally good hold 
to the mechanic, at the same time being free from the 
liability to shrinkage where wood handles are used. 


——- +e —-_ 


Micrometer Surface Gauge. 


The Best Tool Company, Boston, Mass., for whom 
Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New York, 
are direct representatives, have just put on the market 





Micrometer Surface Gauge No. 624. 


the ‘micrometer surface gauge No. 624 here shown. By 
means of the micrometer adjustment at the top readings 
from 0 to 25-1000 inch are obtained at a glance, showing 
any differences within these limits, after the gauge arm 





Fig. 1.—Improved Chaplin Iron Plane. 


number of parts and simplicity of construction, facility 
with which an instant adjustment of the cutting bit is 
made in every way, no chatter to the bit and a perfect 
valance and proportion insuring correct poise in the hand 
when used. Special reference is made by the manv- 
facturers to the cutting bits furnished with all Chaplin 


. 


M 


is secured at any desired point by the thumb screw at the 
left. This device can be used as a surface or depth gauge, 
4-inch arms being sent regularly, and extra arms in larger 
or smaller sizes, according to the needs of the buyer. It 
is suitable for use in connection with planers, shapers, 
lathe work or other machine shop purposes. 
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Phillips Wardrobe Cleats and Hooks. 


The A. J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich., have just 
put on the market the Phillips wardrobe cleats and hooks, 
here illustrated. This form of construction is intended 





Fig. 1.—Wardrobe Cleat. 


to provide a series of neat and attractive hooks to be 
used in different positions in wardrobes, closets, &c. Fig. 
1 is a cleat or bar of beechwood, oiled, natural color, 
smoothly finished, which will not mar. Nail holes are 





Fig. 2.—No. 1 Double Wardrobe Hook. 


bored 1 inch apart, so that the round head nails for secur- 
ing the clea ts, may be easily driven anywhere. At one 
end of the cleat the lower tongue is cut away enough to 
admit the. sliding hooks. Fig. 2 represents the double 





Fig. 3.—No. 2 Overhead Hook. 


hook for ordinary use in Berlin bronzed finish. Fig. 3 
shows a hook suitable for overhead use, and the hook 
bar can be fastened either to the ceiling or to under- 
side of shelves. Fig. 4 illustrates a hook 6 inches long, 





Fig. 4.—No. 3 Long Hook for Garment Hangers, éc, 


and on it may be used several of the many garment 
hangers now on the market, As the article becomes popu- 
lar it is the intention to put out a line of hooks in brass 
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and finer finishes as the situation demands. The goods 
are put up in cases containing 108 feet of cleats in 4% 
and 3 foot lengths, assorted, with 70, 20 and 10 hooks of 
the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 styles, respectively. The assortment 
also includes 100 2%4-inch round head nails. 

———_»-- o—___<—__ 


The Yankee Rapid Grater. 


Grand Rapids Grater Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are offering the nutmeg grater shown herewith. It is 
made of bright tin, 334, inches long and 1% inches wide 
The holder clip has two prongs on each end, which are 
pressed into the nutmeg to hold it in place. The clip 
is secured at one end of the wire, the other end of which 





The Yankee Rapid Grater. 


is soldered to the bottom of the grater. In use the thumb 
of the left hand is placed on the top of the curved end, 
with the first and second fingers underneath. The clip 
and nutmeg are gripped with the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, and the nutmeg is passed up and down 
over the grater. It is explained that the operator cannot 
grate her fingers if the grater is used according to direc- 
tions, that it is a rapid grater and that grating all the 
small pieces of nutmeg generally unused will soon pay 
for the grater. It is designed to retail for 10 cents. 


—_—_o---e———__—_ 
New Century Nut Cracker. 


The nut cracker shown herewith has a strong cast 
frame with a clamp on the bottom to fasten on a table, 
and a large and powerful screw with a coarse thread for 
rapid work. The jaws are concave to grip the nut posi- 
tively, and crack the shell all over. It is remarked that 
it will crack all sizes, from the smallest hazel to the 
largest and hardest black walnut, and that it is so sim- 





The New Century Nut Cracker. 


ple and easy to operate that small children can work it 
with safety to the fingers, as the operator has full con- 
trol of the screw by turning the crank. The cracker is 
referred to as strong and durable, finished in black baked 
enamel. It is offered by Matt Redlinger, Freeport, I!) 


~~ 


E. H. Martin, formerly metallurgist of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, is now in the employ of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Company, at the Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.. 
plant, as assistant superintendent under E. W. Ball, gen- 
eral superintendent. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH {4, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


that is, 
turer, are printed in J/talics, 
otherwise stated, 
itainable by the fair 
manufacturers or jobbers. 
often command higher 


ves 


those which are made by 
and the 
represent those current 
retail Hardware 


one manufac- 
prices named, unless 
in the market as 
trade, whether from 


more than 


Very small orders and broken pack- 

prices, 

frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


while lower prices are 


type 


(itioman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their 
the og to the small trade, 
by the f 

Range of Prices.— 
of the symbol @. 





A brasives— 

Adamite in Carloads : 
Crystal. 04 .vssrcccias, ign # ton $90@100 
GION « _.vecwe vers seve # ton $1Ve@il 


See also Emery. 


Adjusters, Bli ne 
Domestic, ® doz. $3.00... 
North's 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window “on- 
Ives’ Pate". «see eee ewwoee setseeee: 
Tapliu ‘s Perfection... eheectoe 
nemuninabeen-tee aioe, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand dammer,W ruught, #DS5e@854e 
Buel Pacteut Trenton, # Th deaiqe 


. 35% 
. 0% 


Fagle Anvils.........5...666 .) th 74@TMe 

Hay-Budden, Wrought. . eoatetd @OU4C 

Horseshoe brand, W rought. 9@9'4¢ 
Imported— 

Peter Wright & Sons..... ......% B 104¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 .. 15&10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Hull BROS, CO. .cccocecsccovcccee..coccSbee 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur........ 708 10Q@75% 


Boreng Machine Augers. ...6644@?0% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist........60@é0d 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... er 


Ford’s Auger and Car Bits.. 40855 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............. 25% 
Cc. E. — & Co.: 

No. luext. lip. bl ‘onnings'1 ae ae 8.108 

No. 30. KR. Jennings’ List..40&75¢& 10% 
Russell Jonaings .........-..- 25K 1082 46% 
LHommedieu Car Bits... ...... 19815: 
Mayhew’ 3 Countersink Bits... $c v6 See 
Millers’ Falls ........- socomseeued Sic idasvee 
Puga’s Black .........+.+++« 
Pugh’s sennings’ Pattern... a 
Snell's Auger Bite...........0.-eeeee see 60% 
Sn-tl’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 





Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist., 
Wright's sonategs Bits (R. Jennings’ 
lst). 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, #15; large, $26 ..... 50&10% 

Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, aii. ot 
Ne, BMG in wcbeciee c<csccccccape LOz 
Ford’s, *Clark’s Pattern ... ‘Nae tamer 


C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25& 10% 
GWA ug Fok adie 5 ck oo deceeas ine % 


Gimliet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $3.00@2.2: 
German. Pattern,.....gr0. $4.50@4. 75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $10.00@11.00 


ADNORS se aices Fitdshs cccce ve andes cape 25&10¢ 
New Patent..... qeusoom cceceuresent 25&10% 
a | eee at costavaspheed 20¢ 
Wood's Universal 





.Hommedieu’s .................15&19% 
Watrous’ — 00sce0e, cocewsccess 3344% 106 


Awl Hatfts, See Ha/ts, Awl. 


Awis— 
Brad Avis: 

Handled, ....0..000097% $2.75@3.00 

Unhandled, Sho uidered.gro.63@66ec 

Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@706 
reg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent....qro. 81@3h4c 

Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.6E@70e 
cratch Avs: 

Handled; Common.,.gro. $3.50@4.00 


Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.50@12.00 

URI cs tinuikh ce btbdes0ecédeccadenedan 

Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 

Axes— 

CPOD AIM QEEEN c cndoncarecece $5.50@6.00 


Cond Quality ,...ce.cesooHh.75Q@S 25 
Axle Greasoe—See Grease, Axle 


correctness, 


They usually represent 


lower prices being obtainable 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% 


signifies that the 


1904 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE Drrecrory, issued June, 19038, which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as a pIREcTORY of the Lron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 

Standard Lists.—A 
Lists ” 
leading goods. 


new 


Additions and Corrections.— 
improvements with a view 


suggest any 


edition 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


of “Standard Hardware 


The trade are requested to 
to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Axles— Iron or Steel Belting— Rubber— 
Concord, Loose Collar.,..... - 5@5'46C | 4gricultural (Low Grade), .75@?25@5% 
Concord, Solid Collar..........5@54e tom mon Standard... ....4.70@70&108 
COST eee eee oe 4@S Standard. ...cesse. cceuecceecclGneee 
No. 1% Com. New Style.. « 44Q@5e | Brtra....... .cccscs one COBS@OCOP 10% 
No. 2 Solid Collar............ . 44 @54e High Grade. «ee SIRS DIOL 10% 
Nos. 7,8, 11 and 12...... 6045@60¢ 10% | Boston Belting Co. 

NOG. 29 60 Th... . och coon ea Seamless Stitched I™pertal...... 5&5 

Nos. 15 tol . 60k 10,704 a dd coax aniit a daha gaeiacaa uel HORST 

Nos, 19 to 22. SK RRL ITEG . 60810@7 ee ceudbceds HO&5% 
Boxes, Axle— Leather— 


Common and Concord. not turned,, 
ld. 4% DhYec 
Common and Concord, turned 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap....60@60B5¢ 
Regular Short Lap 60@10@60@ lud 10% 





lb. s@sihe ire ocece 0@70PF4 
Half Patent.........c0....lb. I@IMae | Light Standard.........00.. 00070108 
. Cut Leather Lacing............60010% 
te Fishing— Leather Lacing Sides. per sq. ft.. 18¢ 
2-ndryx: 
By BOMB. i vacsacces weisudess aan —See Stops, Bench 
SE seinsieuaidlit cdeddanadawieneds 2) Bench Stops ; 
Competitor Bait..... Bila axe «. -0& 5% Benders and Upsetters, 
Baiances— Sash— Tire— 
Caldwell new Ilst...... sec..cccseeeoeeSO€ re 
OMI, 204 <tenthe. Wecdbesddes ccttues 0% | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% 
Spring— cree River Tire Benders and Upers 
Spring Balances ce weseee GO@OVESE | ye wrolt Stoddard’ 3 Lightning Tire Up- 
Light Spg. Balances. .......... 40&10% | Setters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7 0. 
Sival ar Balances tion accel ; 40% 8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50. 
WOUIAr BalAROSS......6 «22. cccce. ons 50% 
puaree Diall........2-c0rctsseseveceeee 20,| Bicycle Goods— 
elouze — 
Se ee ee ee John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list ; 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. Chain oa 
Bars— Crow— arts... 
Steel Crowbare, 10 to 40 Us per Ib. Tubes. 
38@34e 
; 1. owel— Bits— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..... ® gro, $8.59 a teenies. Bei Ghocke Quite: Ge 
uger, Gimlet, : rills, &¢.— 
Beams, Scaie— See Augers and Bits, 
oe eae, L List Jan. 12, °8.L0810% eat 
Chattilion’s No. 1...........0.seceee oocete = ackie— 
Chattillon’s No. 2..... eeeded eaeeteens 40% Blocks: s 
Egg— Common Wooden......? 70 10¢ Q@is 5 @5% 
pine tina, Pero nn i800 | Megat! Monk ih Ford a, 
S are PA VES. i one os ene eon ences ene 
No. 1 Dover, Family size pd oe 87.00 “ees atent Sabai a —_ - 
ee Dover, i Hotel size.. Sache yt Stowell’s Novelty, Mai. Iron...... 50&10% 
wt Ss a . PO. | Stowell’s Self Loading. .......ceccceeees 62 
} prove: ae 6.00 See al Mi ines, Hoistin 
No. 75 Improve. Dov Me eecsaas 36.50 also Machin a. 
No. 100 improve i D ver...... .$7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...38.50 Boards, Stove— 


No. 150 Improve | Dover, Hotel. 315.00 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover. Hotel, T’d..317.00 
No. 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbler...... $8 50 





Zinc, Crystal, &c......30&10@40k 10% 


No.22,.Ump'd Dover Tumbler.Tin’d $9.50 Boits— 
No. 3), aos ae Mammoth, ® 
doz cat theaae vee ee 2500 — 
Weatern, “Ww, ‘GC en “Buffalo 222325527" #8.00 Carriage, Machine, &o 
Wonder _ & Co. )....# gro. net, $6.00 | Common Carriage.... ood 5@ 7 15h 108 
Bello Phila, Eagle, 3: 3.00 list. May 2 %. 
Blacksmith, Standard List. .75@75&5% ss 30 a SOce 5s 
Blacksmiths’— | | Bolt Enda.list Feb. 1h,°95..... 7510S 
; PIGBRIRG. oo ccvcies ... F5@10@75h 154 
> 32 LE 86 ‘ - : 4 "Br - d 
Pine 183.50 3.75 . 35 1.80 5.35 6 15 | | Machine with Ce: Nuts...70@ 108 
Extra Length: 
"Each .$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| % Door and Shutter— 
Molders— is Onell Barrel, Round Brass 
Inch... 10 #2 om fA, I oe ‘ —" 
‘a _ ° 3 L 5 6 8 
Dot... +++ $8.50 10.00 13.00 | ~ Per doz...30.26 30 39 A? 65 
Hand— = | Cast Iron Spring Foot: 

Peesnee2' ee ae BGR. . costes a 8 10 
D0Z 0002+ + Pie25 45 5.00 6.59 7.7 Per G0Z....+c00% $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Bells— Cow— ‘J Cast Tron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Ordinary GOOKS.ccccccee? 5R5Q@I54108 ee ssenrco ents 90.98 ‘ 10 
High grade, ..++. 2.6. 7TILTIQI0A 10854 ve cae ter. $9.75 05 1.30 

PINs wntienns dws biddesccsnditehians 7510, | Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
Texas Star..... aaa waeudDbepenvete tees 50% sage ey onesotnn, . 3 10 
MEP GOB. cccccese 0.8 0 1,00 
Abbe’ song Door— sie Wrt Barrel, Ja pS. ENO 5 E U8 
CCCOC OC CEOs cee-seecs coos. cect > Wrought oe ronzec OBS @ 508 10% 
GUE OE cenaboccgccccaccccccscs sacl : . 7 rom ; oe 
Home, Ree. Mfg. Co.'s’ ees séhion |W rought Flush, B. K..5u@10@60d 10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....60&10@10< | Wrought Shutter...,0@ lod: 10@6ods% 
Yankee Gong........... Shieetaesiais Jaeed 36¢ | Wrouokt Square Neck......50@50&10% 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brass........ 
60& GE : 
White Metal @60k 1% 


ebeemeeenehencéCanein ks 60% 
Wiekel Plated... ....0..0000-d0@S 1B5% 
Swiss , +2200 OU@60E 14% 
Cone’s Glube Hand Beils.. «» Ble@'s Bish lec 
Stiver Chime.. S34G@ 23444 LUT 
Miscellaneous— 
Form Bells.. coccces- -- LD. 2@2Y 
Steel Alloy Chureh and School... a 
60Q#H. 
AmericanTube & Stamp'g Co. 204 se 
able Call. Betis... .........00.4.. Sue 5&1 

&rip Gong Bells......... = 





Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..5 
Ives’ Patent Door 





Stove and Plow— 


Plow ... ... sends ena temibiad 60@6O0k5% 

SlOVE . cece ceccec e+ + SOL5S@IOR 190854 
Tire— 

| COMMON. ..0...0 000000 7#4@78 2448 10% 

Norway Tron....... - B0@S0B5% 


Ainericar Screw Com; 
Norway Phila.. list pany 16, '34.. 


-80% 
Eagle Phila. list Oet. 14, "4, cece: 


 BBi¢s 


Sa ligGos Bay State, lict Vec. 28, '99....6....7254% 





Franklin Moore Co.: 








Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84....80% 
Eagle Phila. list Oct, 16, MBlsieea- 8216% 
Eclipse. list Dec. OE cnancunane F216 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & s i, 
Empire list Dee. 28, °99........ 216% 
Nurway Phila., list Oa Sin eeene “80% 

COnson Nut Co.: 

.;) | T2464 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, — with Handle: 
POR oases 1'« 1% 9 
Per doz.. $1. 30 5.00 5.75 7.95 
Ineh xcdegee wees - 2% 214 
Per Doz.. $38.65 11.50 

Enterprise Mfg. “Go.. No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 eac saa ceaues 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 

C. E. Jennings & Co......... -25&10% 

ie» -ccadncne wane .. -15&10% 

iin treat cu addenda - $6 00 

inn <dadacccdéeseadenccescanctveames 40% 
Braces— 

Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, 

Common Ball, American..$1.15@1.25 

Barber’ ee 60&10810@60810% 

Fray’s Genuine Spofford s.... KOZ 

Fray. s Nc. 7V0to 120,81 to 123, 207 ‘to 
EE Seka nikh cael ke ba eke acc Oaeii 60% 

Cc E Jennings & Co. coe ces ce MIDE 1G 

Mayhew’ @ FOMEONOS. ......«--cccrcccccccee 60% 

Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Pate nt. .50¢ 

Miliers Falls Drill Braces........... 25.&10% 

P.,8.& W.Co. Peck’s Patents0a tombs 
Brackets— 

Wrouoht Steel....... «+» 80@380e 10% 

Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 

Full COSO6....ccccccccescccees ee 
Broken cases. - . 80& 104 

Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. dene seopenel 

Griffin’s Folding Brackets.... ..... Wk 10% 

Stowell’s Cast Shelf.............. uacdene 15% 

CE. < axa... cpevncadgodhnans 

Western, W. G. Co., Wire... .....00e 60& 10% 


Bright Wire Coods—See 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 


ren Wi OO saisikcenccceediléadee 80a 
Wire Goods Co... -- T5@T5&106 


Buckets, Well ‘and Fire— 


See Pails 
Bucks Saw— 

Be ciincckdtianectdcs sees @ gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., °96.....30@3085s 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s........... oreeeesd0% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad.........6 50@ 504 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50é104 
RMON FOO oc cccncoscess (0&5 @ 704104 
Loose Pin. dakwenbende 70L5@ 708 10% 
Mayer's Hinges pbeecdace 7085 170k 104 
Parliament Butis..... 7O0B5Q@704 10€ 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps... vereeel! 758 | 8 


Narrow and Broad..... 00th 
Inside Blind..... edevenke we The = 
NGO Fe cidnats dcucnastucnceees 75% 1 3 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tip > 
SUd204 , ~ 

Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.7odtv¢ | =- 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside 3 
i Ma ne cawdesiuey 55108 ) 


Cases, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass: 


3000, 5000, 1100 sertes...... rer ie 
S00, 506, 006 andes a ae “334 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series... ... 
Hendryx Bronze: ida ‘ 
700, 300 series............. ++ «++ 408108 
Hendry x Enameled... : éetcecmeas 408104 
Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, Toe and Heei— 


Blunt, 1 prong.........per 1b. L@hYe 


Sharp, 1 prong.......per tb, 4 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe — -centa, 4 Nge 


Perkins’ Sharp Toe. + -ents, ¥D 415 












102 








Cans, Miik— 








THE IRON AGE. 
Can Openers—*“ee Openers,Can | C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. .. | Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. 
163¢&1 0% | | Old Glory. Nos, 71012 b ddhie sae # Daw ¢ 
L. & I. J. White, ee abeeeencect 26Rof% Anniston, Nos.7tol2 ....... 2DwB ¢ 
10 gal. old— CSS Catone. Nos. 7 to 12....... Bmw ¢ 
Cold Chisels, gnea a lb, 13@15¢ | _ Anniston Drab, Nos, 7 to 12...8 » 30 ¢ 


5 8 
fllinois fpatere, $150 2.00 2.25 each, 


lowa Pattern.. -- %35 2.50 each, 
20 30 40 qts. 


New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Paté’ro ..., 1.580 2.00 each 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo agente Oll Cans: 


: Fs) gal. 
$48.00 64,20 129.60 gro., net 
Caps—Percussion- 
hy Se arr 00000000csG00 
206000600 000000s6 00 EL eaeee 
Pr | $s Kenge --- per M LO@h5c 
Ch Msanensessace coos... - DOr M 50W@5%c 
Musket.....c.ccccce-+ee DOF M 62@68: 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. .20a85% 


B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shelis) 
BBB0 POF M000 200009500s00e00008 20% 
All other primers per M31. 52Q@$1.60 
Cartridges-— 
Blank Cartridges: 
88 0. F., $6.60. ..crcccccccccceedOP&S 
a AT ff PAP oebnuseccdnee 
£2 cal. Rim, $1 50......cc000 - L0B5% 
$2 cal. Rim. $2.75........ e+ eee LOK5S 
B. B. Caps. Con., Ball Swod.. nonmue $1 90 
B. B. Ca e ae Ball.. $1.49 
CO INO. vcceuanonusdeoss atad 25% 
stp “‘Sesrtban Rife. ovec ADEE 
Primed Svellz and Bullets..... 15@10% 
Rim Fire Sporting.......+..0..+++-50% 
Rim Fire, Military ............ 15&5% 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 







poasters— 

ER icskes «+ +60 apeqneeseagceee 
UE xecnne cp dsabbebs cud 608:5@60&10% 
Philadelphia 75@15k5% 

70k 10% 








TWU& 10% 


Boss Anti-Friction. . 
++ Ai 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
Smith & Hemenway ©». 

Standara fall Bearing....... ooy 
Tucker’s Patent low list.........0.. 80% 


Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders. Ca’‘tle. 

Chain, Coii— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3:16 4 6-16 %& 7-16 % 9-16 
8.00 5.30 4.15 3.75 3.60 3.50 3.46 


Se 4% 6% lto 14 ineh, 
33) 3.25 3.50 3.15 per 1001b, 
German Coil ....6-..006 ... 60 £108 10% 

Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 60810 Q@ 608 108 108 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 

il aahhing ic tacud eee a 708 10% 

Cow Teee...s ..s<n0.sesee% @608 10% 
Trace, Wagon, +o pe 
Traces, Vv ‘estern Standard: 100 pair 


6%—6-8 . Straight, with ring. ..$24.00 
6% —6-2, Straight, with ring .. $24.50 
6% —8-2, Straight, with ring.. $88.00 
64% —10-2. Straight, with ring .,#33.00 
Add 2¢ paw for Hoon. 
Trgtes | ne S¢ per pair higher than 


Trace, ean ae and Fancy Chains... 
60L5@ Ub 10&5% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93 : 
a. 104: 10% 


secensesacedl 60810 108 10% 
Safety 6 SO rrr £10 75R54 

mp Chatn.........l0 44@b%e 
Covert Mfg. Co. 


GS -hceesnbbhotes saheed oes ++ 40R2% 
SI inacé ¢dédectéssvescabsentada’ 40R2% 
WOR. ca cvccvcecvcescvccccdtl ese cette 408 
SUID ttipohensoennrenenseqsts MEOReOE 402% 
iD <..o50000s8 Ciné ces cccccooes 40825 
Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast...... eocccertocce eeecees cons. reese 
SET. Bo.00cceee 2000000000 c0seeseras e+ 00% 
Hold Back ; 
‘ Oe. sam enetbeeresre 


Oneida ‘Community : 
Am, Coll and Halters........ 
‘Am. Cow Ties........ .. 

[Eureka Coll ond Waiter... "24 

vaunoure Colland Halter: 4! 5@50&5¢ 
Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@50&1 0&5" 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50&5¢ 

Wire a0ae Go.: 


DOG Chain. ....2 020-2 +202 cerccce 7O0&10¢ 
Universal Dbi-Jointed Chain........ 50% 
Chalk—(From roy 
rpenters® Blue........s.06 gro. 40c 
Carpenters’, Red .....4.-.. gro. 352 
Carpenters’, White..........gr@. 30c 
e also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
ET Ch oh 00 0ss0eeanevess Oboccneceseas 45% 
a spines v0nnees ersececeee DORLOS 
pemencee@epenetesccccss eee eee808108 


nests. Tooi— 
Tool Chest Co.: 
* Chests, with Toois nee erccecces 55% 


with Tools.. oc0e. AUS 
Gentlemens’ ts, with Toois. .-"::30¢ 


Fa Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
wien eots te 208 
Machin end F3p> Fiiters’ Chests, 


ty... 50% 
Cc. ce: r dennings w 68. Machinists’ Too1 


Shi: — wee -331g& 10 
se el 
Socket iN meeps Firmer 


Standard List..... ..20@ 70108 

ane owe pgnoe soos sonee sere ghoal ans 
8 BUCK ....-aseespeeey os 

c. Jennings & Go. Bisakest Wiser” 


 ppaeswbhe shes takh thease +, G0 10T 


Cc. . Jennings e Ce. Cookes - 
* sbucaga voor, 


re. ibinn kndbesonptiehintin o£ 

LL. e 1 %. “White. s eeseeoas pape cote 80@308&3% 
Tanged— 

Tanoed Firmers........ RSQ OE 5 

roe 30 







Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. jan 
Oh ae ordinary. ee 


seh hyoks each $8.00.. .. 
Pratt's Positive Drive 


e 







ee ee ; 
Blacksmiths’. 
Skinner Patent ¢ “hueks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and weneare. - Bl 
Drill Chucks, New Moidel....... ° 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . 40% 
Isnproved Planer Chucks............25% | 
Universal Lathe Chucks.............40% | 
Face Plate Jaws,........000 coos «:0-40% 
Standard Tool Co.: | 
Improved Drill Chuck..... Sectcccesecs 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
CoMbINATION......0.cececeesseseesseees Ie 
Czar Drill .... .cccrcsees 35: 


Geared sScroil 
Independent..... ° 
Independent Stee 
Union Drill 

Universal...... 
Independent Iron Face Plats Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws,.40% 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 





Lathe Chucks.........-.0-.-200¢ coonc Oh 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ... 045% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved ....... 45% 
SE aa 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......-.... 45% 
Ciamps— 

Aepeeentte. Hammers’ BOQ S088 





Cabinet Sergent’s ponent la 
qarriage Hee ers’, P., 3. EWO8 ashie 50% 
en ere’ Sargent’s.. neaneateee 
i Bes'v Mel corset 10% 
nemans’ ca Drop Fo 040% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Brain 





Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable..........55% 
Iwan's Champion, + nen er eveeeeee 40% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All aoosh. a’ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....® doz. $3.24 net 


Ww. &C. Snank. All steel, # doz., 73 in., 
Wg'00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Sutchers’~ 
Foster Gros.. so +00 oS 
New Haven Kage Tool Go.’s...... 45% 
he ette R. —- .. 3344@: saGe 108 

1, J. White. ....cccccccce-ceeseeerses 30% 


-Olip clippers 
ible Shaft e. 
Onenee, Chicago Horse. . .88.75 
1902 Chicago Horse...... 
2uth Century oe each 
Lightal ss sbavien ts 
Chicago Belt. oosee d 2 
Strinee Cetpes sic ji nthieg $18.50 
nger Na ip ers— 
Smith & Rs emenway Co.. nin $2.00 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
Sietisedaassessasens. >4 -..007010% 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 incn, .70@70k 10% 


Cloth and N Netting, Wire 





Cocks, Brass— 
Hardueare’ By: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, . 
65h 1 inn 
™ arena, Racking, a 
seeeow net 65L5@ 105% 


gon 30M tt6—See Mills, Coffee. 
lars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B Srevens & Son's list.40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. moe & 


Son’slist......0....0ss00e 0& 10% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son cietdog 

Combs, C -rry— 
MetalSta:nping Co ................. 20&106 


Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..........60&10% 


Comoasses Dividers, &c,. 


Ordinary Goods .,.... -- 75R5@75L10% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. - Toot Co. : 
Dividers. ........00ccecees -65% 





Calipers, Double. . 
Calipers, tuside or Outsid 


Calipers, Wing........ .....- one 
COMPASIOS. . 0.00. .0002- cere 
Compressors, Corn Shock 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz............-. -$2.50 
Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested, Not nested, 
A, Eastern, 75&7%% 75R2%% 


B. Eestern .75@10&24% T5748 
Central..... 757% = 

Southern .. T0108 7085% 
S. Western,. 70876% 702448 


Terms, 60 davs, 2% cash, 10 days. Factory 
ia generally delivered, 
Coot See also Have Frougha. 
°o 
Gal, one's, Water, 6 
Labrador $1.20 $1. -. $1.80 *. 10 2.70 
tevin, ea. $1. ae $2. 10 - 40 «* 0 
Gaiv. Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.00 $2.2 $200 #3. 
Ge a Lined tide pantie 


2 
ao. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 oaks, 25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Cooper#. 


Cord— Sash— 
oe eg Pree eld. 35c 
Braided. White. Com...... lb. 23@25ec 


Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18c; B, l6c 
Common India...........1b. W@10%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...20@25c 
Fatent Russia sgsonoenees ie --@lhe 
Cable Laid Russia......... b. ..@15e 
India Hemp Braided.. ne . .@ike 
India Hemp, Twisted... ..Ub. 12 

Patent India, Twisted...,.lb.12 


ded, cotton, No. 68 th, 24¢; 
Nos. 7 to 12 23¢. 
Eddystone Braided Cotton .No. 3 ® ® 27¢ 
open Cable Laid Italian. No.7 to 


Satine dee cunwepeseens 8 D239 

7. = 
© ‘able 7 ‘aid PR vt ccescéus nsteenens 16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian,...........0...00. 14¢ 
Omie® LOG ERGEL.. ....ccccccmocecesces 12¢ 


BUIOG BIRGER. 60... vc sev encvescoacees 18¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 





Braided, Drab Cotton . D 36\«¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp ¥ D s6¢ 
Braided, |. .. 8D 53¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot. # Db Be 
Sateacnaaueee, i. are #2 ¢ 
Massachusetts. Drab......... #32 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, No's 7 to 12..,..... 24¢ 


No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra, 
Silver Lake : 


DI Is ov ocucsdecocede oes. 40¢ 
A quality, W hite, eesese Occecvessoses 35¢ 
Ra eile ar ie 35¢ 
i FOR 
{talian emp, oenen ossase erases oonene 40¢ 
Wire, Picture— 
List Oct.,’00.....85@10@8ik 108 10854 
Cradies— 
GOIN... ccecccccsscccceesee shOl2 4S 
rayons— 


‘hite Round Crayons, gross.54%@é6c 
"ieee 100 fron. $4.00, at oor 
D._M. Steward Mfg. Co. 
Jumbo C TayOns............ 3 
Metal Workers’ Crayons. 
Soapstone Pencils, roun 3” 
orsquare........... eos “SF. 7. 50 ole 
Rolling Mill Crayons... 50 
Railroad Crayne (compo Bt 
sition) gr. Pee. 00 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: : 
Red, Blue, Green ............ 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison. Heavy ........¥# dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light. ......... # dos. 50 
Crow Bars—See Bars. Crow. 

Cultivators— 
"ation $6 0beeccocers cee coetiedced 50 


moti lery, Si Fable— 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1 i oy doz. $3,50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
BRGRGP. 0004-2 cdceccecesss # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son...... ...#@ doz, $250 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives, ....@doz. $3.)) 
No. 77 Sota Knives...... # doz, $2.59 


Red Devil. sonscsscaetaucoseccerneceese pO 
Smith & Spaneny De. HMoaawscesotae 
PEG 600s ccccontindcneneabeoneuee 40% 


Meat and Fond— 


Enterprise... é é wis Sete 


os 
Each...... $2 
_—-°? GOB. .0 10 scree soveergootOlt 


8... i 

$14.00 $17.00 gi, 00 $30. 00 
Wires... ss sscenne. hf eke debee 4 anes 

Little Giant, dos... 2003. 

Nos. neo 810 312 

00 $48.00 $44.00 973.00 $08.00 
N.E Foo Chonper 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324. oo" 


30. 0&10@ 10% 

Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. 2, $27.00 
458 10& 10% 
eee --eAI@I0KI F 


No 1..,,.$2.00 each No. 2°. $2.50 «ach 
Woodratt's, Pdor ..... -30&10@40% 
Seeeoe cosaceseesceee 310%, elnoo 
Enterprise Beef Shavers -25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ........-..0.-05 4% 
Krauic qumere +] x teed 8, “B06. 55% 

raut Cutters 36 x X 12....004 

J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: ke 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife........® doz. $8.00 


ae Slaw Cutter and Corn 
ra 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters .........0..:04 40% 
Slaw Cutters, | Knife, ® gr. ...815@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .822@8: 

tnaeas ° 

All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.25 * fe 

Enterprise oepe- cenpeccsepeesons cence 

National, # doz. No. 1,821; No. ‘eis MOF 

Sargent’s, ® doz..No. '2........ 

Sargent's No !2and “1 


Weener— 
Appleton’s, ® dos. wis, 00.....50&10&10¢ 
Bonney’s..... .......0 éomeaut bideesti 38L49% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz, $9.00 
Iwan’ 'slmproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5< 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
fe £ Serere teens 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole a” 
doz. es. 50 
iven’ 's Split Handle Post Hole Digzers, 













$7.50 
a doz, $15.00 
-U dz. $12.6) 
se eeee¥ doz, $10.00 





Kohler s Universal. . 
Kohler’s Little Giant.. 
Kohler’s Hercules.... 


Kohler’s Invincible. ........ td »#0 
Koh'er’s Rival........ =e dea. 3 .5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer. ¥ doz. $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, e dos. 
Adal sca tind deeds tanto Maal 60% 
Samson. # dos. $34.00..00050 00 225% 
Beeere Compusses. 
Philips reer 7 in ” caves R doz, $10.50 
rhillips’, style O72, EMR: < cides #® doz, $8.09 
Phillins’, stvle ee -V, %in ... ‘ — $11.00 
Vorter’s Plain, No, 6........... 02. $6 75 


Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70.8 Pn 810.50 
EOP OUEEE IOs OF. ccnvenebiese o case ones 89.00 
Porter's No, 44...... covccccesees vos 00 0§10.75 











--® doz, $4.00 
83146 








March 3, 16 








————_.. 


Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ® doz. $0: 
ang _ Bell, $10.00; No. 6,with Gong’ 
WU 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1 Pe * 
$18; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; Not 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks 
Common Blacksmiths’ " renew 
50 
Breast, Millers Falls......... ..... 5 
Breast, P.. 8. & W 
Goodell Automatic Driiis: 40R5E babe & 
Jpuite n’s automate avons Nos, 2 a1 
Johnson's Drill Points... 1¢ 
Millers Fails Automatic Diills. . 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ......... 02 25% 
Ratchet, Parker's ..................... 
Ratchet, Weston’s................6... ; 
Ratchet. teeth 8, PLS. 
Whitney’s Hand drill No.4 i, 916.60: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00.........: 334% 


: Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock...........6*#10@60€ 10¢- 104 
Taper and Straight Shank ....... 
608 10@ 608 108 5¢ 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits,.per doz. ..45@? 
Soe *sScrew Holder and Driver, wae 
nch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 4-in., $y. 40% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits......, 3S 
RRONER 0 c0esesveeeseoeee yen a0ie nse OO 
a ean Ske OEE cones 60< 
rs Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 504 
fray Double Action Ratchet.. 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&1 0@50& i 0&10854 
thie oncens ocnnaseegsbere sy 40< 
Mayhew’s Black Handle,..............: 20% 
Mayhew’s Honareh.. 
Millers Falls, Nus, 20 and 21. 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12,41 4: 
RR ae 












PGBs OO WUE GU Bs ccc ccdcédoces secces 60.104 

Nos. 20 and 40.,......... eeceecese TOR 8 
Smith & Hemenway © © .....5 - -40&5s 
antes s R. & L. Co.’s 

No. 64, Varnished rs eeeann en Os 


MNS WU Nev sicker cenvaee FV@70&10&104 
Swan’s: 
WOO, GF 00 OB... cccneccccseececcceccesscSOh 
hy GE ban ddcetansabeccoseevetuanne 402103 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45........... 208104104 
Eave Trough, Golvanined 
Territory. L. C. 
Ds RS sg os dsc Mesenicce’s 808 108 
B. Bastar n.ccccecsccccccce 808 104-58 
oO erere joules SOk 1% 
Southern.....s00..++ eceee TERICHS 


Ee gf eee V5 15g 
Terms, 2% for cash. Factory shipments 
generally delivered. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments... o+e 2.60% 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. eS iain 1...30% 


Emery, Turki 
"Ys as 64t0150Flour 
KQ8.0..-+0......1D, 50 5%e 3:€ 
he Kegs ......... Ub. 54e 5%e 340 
Kegs. ve fe 
10-Ib cans. 10 in case 64C > 6¢ 
int. oane, .less thani0.10e° 10¢ Re 
oO _ 
eae lots 1to 3 tonsa discountof 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
F —See ezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Os ee 000 ~ereeeese: - 508108 
PE icknckdecscncadaiedcierdedesed 50% 


Cord and Weight— 


cets— 
of PLCS! sedecded -50@ 508 10% 
Metatlie %, Leather Lind@? 708 10% 


Red COM divetods .Siicrs 4 AOL 10% 

SIND ss Be nartaidl’s 46 o'er ? 
Be L. i. Oo. 10@?5% 
eta ey.. Fe dag S8 ba ddeceteed - 6U&10¢ 

bis 56.5.0 deniveetscsde oecereccees coos «G0 
ME RAMU ca'dhe on ch bikatnhsé va'co0 50k 104 
John Sommer’s Peeriess > Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. ow iss 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key... .60% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Look....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommer's Keliabie Cork Lined 


10¢ 
John Sommer’s Chic: Gort I ta 
John Sommer’s O, K. k Lined..... 50% 


John So:nmer’s No Br. od. Cedar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfecti eda ( 
McKenna, Brass: jon Cedar....40% 


Burglar PPOGE, We Piscksascee eosccees ah 
oa 4 and % inch.: evevccecee+ dt 
neon 8 

dos. $30.00.. -40& 10s 

lane's t dos. $3.00...” 408108 

Nat yo dos. $36..40& 10% 
Folloe Pl tes— 

elloe, 


Fiteg__Domestic— 
vised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands... ..... 7085 @20Uk10E 5% 


Standard a T5R5@75R 108 10% 
Second a »-T5B 1B 10O@3085* 
Im orted— 


Stubs’ Tapers.’ Rrubs’ list, July 24, 


Tet Winectvda dh sovdsdeeloanonsnnesetll 


wi: atures, Crindstone— 


Inch.... 15 17 19 28 &% 
otte $2.75 2.85 3.26 S76 4.5 





bkioat0: 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Heaser.. 
6.01 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, os. 66.2 
Veavy.... seer eeeeeeeereenes DOMINOS IOS 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light., 


6&0: 
Fodder Squeezere— 
See Compressors. 








ee ef ete 





\larch 3, 1904 








Forks— 

se Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; 
Hay, 2 tine..... ‘ veee OOR1IGRSS 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine... +1 501058 
Hay'é B »ys’, 3 tine.. . COR5% 
lay & Boys’, 4 tine ...... jedan 
‘hampion Hay «0000 OOFRS 





Hay Header, tong 8 tine .. . 069% 
Header, 4 time.......sss00 65% 
Barley, 4 Te 5 tine, Steel ... ..60820% 
Vanure, 4 tine veces oe OG15E9 
Vanure, 5 and 6 tine,.... 6634h2444 
SPAIN ..cccesseeeseererseeslIG2 OZ 
Potato Digger, 6 tine........ 608: 10% 
Sugeh BOss...<veesscesee' «ve - 40k 10% 
Coke & Coal LO&10% 
Heavy Mill & Street 5 

iowa Din -Ezy Potato. 

Victor, EAAY. «00. .ccece 

Victor, Manure..... 

Victor, Header......-. = wees 

Champion, Bl ee ccoc ech conte sacevese 4 

Champion, Manure. ...........+0.+ 


Columbia, Hay.. 





Columbia, Manure ” Coeece * 
Columbia, 3: og ® cena ""70&10% 
Hawkeye Wood riley 4 i‘ tine ® dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, 36,00. 

W. &C. Potato Digger........... -60&12'¢% 
ACMO HAY. cccccrscceres ... COR1L0R! a 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.. . 602087 
Nakote HERES... cecccescossccscd 65&1 
Jackson Steel Bartey....: evaes - 8&15&5¢ 
Kansas HORS... .oc00ssassscdegoeceses< 66 


nt 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Rariey 4 tine, 
* doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.09 
Plated, —See Spoons. 


Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey........... e+eee@ doz. $13,00 


Frames— Saw- 
White, Straight Bar per doz. 75 os 
Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.004$1.26 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers ice Cream— 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp...+-+ eecdsnnees soviet 76 
CNG ovicnincs tedtee 0 iss 


3.20 
Waterproof Single Taped. ‘3, 65 
Waterproof Dowdle Taped. .4.40 
Waterproof Triple Taped, .5.15 


10k 2s 


Gates, Molassesand Oll= 
Stebbins’ Pattern... IPS QUE NESS 


Cauges— 
Marking, Mortise, @c.....ccccscccce 
50k 10L5@5L 108 luk 58 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, aoa etc, mememene ts 


Scholl's Patent....... W&l@wek10&10¢ 
Door Hangers -bogedenee veer ees H@WE10§$ 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge. 6e0c cs esccsee -30& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
cy ET » SUSTORIOS ISS 
rown "s 
Wire, Morse’s.......... 
Wire P., 8. & W.Co...... : 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.59 
ike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
ail, Wood Handled, a an 


Fis 1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, Aassorte 
gro. $1..25@4.50 


Class, AmericanWindow 
See Trade Report. 


oSis Se ohes Co hovel on 60@60& 104 10% 


CGlue—Liquid Fish- 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. — 
Cans (% pis., pts., qts., & 


International Glue Co. ‘(Martin's Wd iasos 


Crease, Axle— 
Cons moe Grode.. acoceaN eet 
on’s Everlas' ea. 

Dixon’s Everlasting, i in bxs. i don. ® . 


2D $2, "00 
Crips, oy: all 
Perec. Nipple pen <ccaees «» M&10&2¢ 
Ge ais 
Pike \ddies, Soapstone 331g 10% 
Biel mec er $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones. each ~. v.g8.50@3.00 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
tmpree a Tomy Crider. 
per inch, perdoz.. ... 3344% 
Pike Mowe: Kaife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .....+.... $4. > 
Velox Ball’ Bearing, 1aounted, le 
Tron PRAEROS...0.< ce00 ccose e sale 


Corer fer Boe and Ties— 


r te Rope. so sfessesc iia'sase 

, teal RG, cn ound s0sbd dédascccce «2082 
Covert's saddiery , Works: * _— 
Web and Leather Halters........ 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. scenes 10% 
“al Hope He and Gok Rop Be 

anila and Co ton 
ul Rope Ties.............. pe Thee 705 


Na 
Handled. Hammers— 
r’ °s Machinists’..40&10@40& 10&10¢ 
‘r’s Farriers.... oe Sgr as en on” 


. netic Tack, Nos. 1,2 0 Eton, 
560s i eieeeieatins 408 Oa t0s 
- 40&10&5¢ 


. Stow & Wiicoz:**..... 
imb, A, E.Nall. 7 
a 5 eo end eens 


= im 


tte R, Plumb : 
neers’ and Bod Fetnes0ki Oe Ticks 
10&7 
\chiniste’ Ramaestasetot 10&54 
ting and Tinners’ 

































THE | TRON AGE. 103 
Sargent’ 3C. 8. New List.. Rudduestvasceve 40% Baggage Sn ucavccccssonne 530% J. Bardsley 
Heavy Hammers and Climax Anti-Friction ........50&10¢ Bardsley s Non-Checking Mortise 
dges— Elevator, iiawu toiduawaedeucee eusaens 40% - Floor E i coin cra deok 45¢ 
7 DURNL cidichacekusscaeataneuduesal % ardsley’s P 
oes Boos seres 16 50¢ { Freight Car Door +... 60M | Bommer ven Se tes al 
5D. ewareeees lb. hie » 80@80k 10% Interstate.... ..... 508108 | Bommer Ball Bring Fl. F loor Hinges40¢ | Z 
oo | See lb. 30c Lundy Parlor Doo -50& 10% Bom mer Sprin: a ee 40 | 
w onan —e* eeeeIQC@10c lb. BED cansanciedcens . 604 Chicagy Spring Butt | 
Hand r —, Receieve ‘e 808104 Tripie tnd Sr Hinges ntiwnuiads 25% | a 
Agr nee. ool Handles— N@NSOMN...... cscees se ceeeess: y riplo End Spring H nges. - 504 | 
Par OF DOOR. .vesscceeceesesees SIRI chi Ball Bearin Floor | 
er ea seoees eeeees 4/@5005%) Raliroad. ....... veteeecseeee DOSE eee ae ere 50¢ | 3 
Hoe, fake, &c.......... oes ee Rex Hinze D00r.......cece-see. +e: Garden Gity Engine House... 25%|< 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. Street'Car Door............ sesee0! Keenc’s Saloon Door.....-....+.- 25% | 6 
Long Baniileg.....<.<'00 cc L5@5/&5% | Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500..°.”. 50k10¢ Columbian Hdw. Co.:.....ccccee+ cesses 2 
eR rr ae LO% Unaerwrite rs Fire Door. +00 | Some, wet. Stet. ccees ooveee on «BOE 2 
a ths ie Pe... 6 cme, Brass..... Secee coccccee-«s »& | 
ero ‘Cut Saw Handles— aka Sw = eee oars ceneest 5U& 10 a merican. spores ° 30% } 8 
NM science vavchvacache 45@458 102 | “ye ron W orks 60 olumbia, No. 14 .# ar. $9.00 
? baht secdsxsvunesaaesenel &104 Columbia, No. 18. 25.00 | 8 
Disston’s........ ae ee ee 50% Hy > Me REaeaccegseunesonceccael 50& 104 Columbia, Adjustable, Rar ve a.lb 
Mechanics’ Tool Handle BI cou donna ueesderadudes 608 $12.00!% 
Auger, assorted......gr0. $2.60@$?2.75 | _ Pilot............2..000.0s “0% OO WE NE ond ccadssagdscans 30s! a 
Brad Awl.......+.... gro. $1.65@$1.85 | Taylor & Boegis F’y Co.’s Kidder’s Clover Leaf............. ® gr. ors, 50 | 3 
Chisel Handles: wie ee cece e+ DOGIS& 10G5S | ' png ay list 30% S 
. . cox 0. 2 Jawson Co.: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. Bike Roller Bearing ........ 60&10% 2 | “Matchless... 3 
Hickory Tanged Dertsshaeemed C. J; Roller Bearing. 60&10% | = | Matchless Pivot.. " . 
t rT b ¢ € Cycie Ba Jearing.. eee OS Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
$2 15@$2.4) Dwarf Ball Bearing.... ...40%' S| Crown Oramb ia audi ncaa 40% | 3 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, Ives, Wood Track ......+.-...00&10%| S | Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.45% Pe 
$1.75@$1.95 LT. Se eee vues * ws a ine Floor Hinge..15% | 
=" ¥ New Era er r &10%)S e Stover ‘oO 
sichery Socket Firmen, oe: S22, | GO. 8. neler Bearing... 6081 085% | 8 | | Ideal, No.18,Detachable, # xr812.50 | 
y $145 @ 3 Prindle, Wood Track......... v0 608 |S | Ideal, NO. 4........cece0e 00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d.| Richards’ Wood Track............ 60%|@| NewldeaNo.1......-.... * or. .00 
$1.60@$1.75 poenarer se greek. 50& 10% $ New Idea, Double Acting.......! 85<) 
File, assorted. .......9F9. $1.30@81.40 | Spencer Roller Brasing. .... ie! | Wrought Iron Hinges— 
: , a ane Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. ...40% Strap and T Hinges, &c., list Mor 


hand Saw, Varnished, doz .80@S85c 


Not Varnished.. oc scccccses 65@75e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack oy 30e; Jack Bottec...... 75¢e 
Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, eee 
Chapin-Ste hens om 
Carving Tool... i sda N@M& 19% 
oO ae 65 @65& 10% 
Vile GBS AW1. coccctrccccevecces 65@65& 10% 
Saw and Plane.............++6 41W@AD0& 10% 
ONG TRENOE _ .caccdsease. ages 410@& 10% 
Millers Falis Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Cs ctastinccndhtdak.« eheee -15&10% 
— Simplicity File Handle, 
J eae ese evseee- -- SU85@S§l 


Nanaere- 


Notse.— Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
without track, 
rlor lor Hangers per double set 


wane, quotes per pair, 

and 

with track. &c. 

Barn Door, New Pattern, 
Grovve, eer 


eeeseses + 5 6 


neh 8 
Single Doz. 20.90 1.25 1.60 1.96 %.50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 


—— Back, Regu wr 


eegcoscecccce 4 5 6 
Single Doz..... $1. "30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith Mfg. Co 
Reliable No, 1............ per.dz. $12,00 
Po _ ‘Batt Go doz. $15.u0 
cago Spring Bu 

Friction......... ste ccncccceesosnosee 
Goctliatas.. peetancessuscesuconaseke 25% 
T eeeeeee eee sosscenee OS 





ae 1 

Roller ~ /, siete sanoatecee est 

‘oO. , 
Parlor, Ball Bearing............ $4.15 
Parlor, Standard........... oo $3.35 
Parlor, New Model.. o 0088.85 
Parlor New Champion......... 2.25 
Barn Door, Stanaard. ue 16& 10& % 
PEELS oeetceeccncsenmbbankad $6.40 
Covered. ......0.sss00+.. 50@10810% 
EL css ceénsesecs 50&10& 1025% 


Lawrence Bros.: 











seeess Lands gredecececse cecee On 
VIM, NO. OD, . 00+ ccccessccccccess 
Union No. 44, $5.00: ‘No. 48 $7.00; 
M Kia ee o, 
cKinney g. 0: 

Oo. 1. Special. $15.....- 

‘0. 8, Standard, $18.. 

Hinged Hauyers, $16.. «oad 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers.. sore OU% 
C.8.Smith Mtg. Co.: 

Lundy Partor Door............50&10% 
Monarch Barn Door.........+. 60% 10% 
Never Jamp Hinge..........- 0& 10% 
POCTICRS.,. 00 000--ccccee oecerces COG] 

Perfection............ ervces sone UROS 
Rs 5 etdhoseseesncoe .0&5% 
Wagner's Adjustabie... 70& 10% 


Warehouse Ane -Friction...... .60% 


25... . Tes 





Ives’ Wood Track No. 
Ives’ lmp’d Wood a 
Safety Door mee CO 


Richards Mfg. | 
Pioneer Wood Track No. me. oe 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... $2.3 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ........ 7 
Imp'd Steel Track No.7. 65 | 
Ball B’r’g Steel T:ack No. 9.. 50 | 
Bal! Rg. Stvel Track No.10 . aD 
Roller B’r’g Steel Track No. 11. ..82.45 
Roller Br’ Stee! Track No.12...82.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No i3.. /824%5 
Roller B’r’g steel Track No.14. 2% 65 | 

I ors, Trolley Track No. 15 ..40% | 

{1 Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ 
Ball Beeving. Tandem Trolley us| 
Silent Adjustable Track No. 18, ,.40% 
Auto Ad anew Track No. 22.. 48 
Trolley B. D. No, 17...... aeeeewes 31.60 
Trolley F. D. No.120.. cepedesacmae 
Trolley Ms SE Vadececscice 2.3 
Storm King Saftey......00..+.... 60% 

8. Standard Hinge............ 60% 

Stowell Pak, and Foundry Co. 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% 
Ajax Hinge Door..... eiseacunanane 60% 
Apex Parlor _— Fauasseewe 5u&10& 5% 
Micsrce 6 ccccmnsceccesccee: c0cOOD 


Round 


Extra 5@10¢ often given. 


Ve'vet. 
Wilcox Auditorium Baii Bearing. 204 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 40% 
WilcoxElv.Door, ne \aand 1226. ro 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 182 


Wilcox Fire Trolley. Roller 
ORTON. « ones vececsagcegtoocecec ct 
Wilcox 

Tons. .coseemmedevennamennd 
Wilcox New Century...... seis 


.e@ Roy Noiseless Bil = 


Wilcox OU. K. steel 


Wilcox O. K. Trolley 


PEGconsics a 





Wilcox Trolley Bali l icastng. “40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 
Ball Bearing.. coeccces 
For Track, see Rail. 
Hangers, Garment— 
Wreeees Ws G. Giviccecccccesceesecs 70%10% 
Gate 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz 
net .4.90 
Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz...... 50S 
Hatchets— 
Regular Wel...ccccdces esecetec 40@50% 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No 3, ei No. 8p, $2.15: No 8x, 
$4.25; No. 1, $+. i tececs neat 154 
Clark Coal, $0. 83 B EOE... cccccece bbieses 10% 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


7ictor; National; 1868 O. P 
\ Niagars ; Clark's O. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
DP covccganvveee: 2 8 5 
Doz. pair... «$0.85 1.76 §=63.80 
Mortise Shutter : 
(L. & P., 0. 8., Dixie, &c.) 

Pi cdiines 1% 2 &®& 
Doz. ** $0.70 65 60 58 
Mortise EF Shutter, (Buffalo, 
oo. eoceqceces 2 1% 2 


Doz. pair.. ..30.75 -70 65 
norm Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
, for ise) 


WA Wood, fener No. 





$11.50 oe 6ececcccees 

~~ ase ace oo 
Reading's Gravity. 

Sarg , Nos. 1,3. 5,11 & 18 .......... 
ane 1041 0@75% 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# déz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 


O. §.,Lull & Porter...cce ... +0007 &5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. re 
Queen Ci: 2y Reversibie. ; -15% 
pers ositive Locking, i Na i og 
Bhepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55 son 
Niagars, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, a 
Rihisedehvwhs «edhe decegdadenddes occ 008 
1968, Old Pat’n, Hes, BO Gicae scsi 75% 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3@ 5.........0..... 154 


oe ne 





Wat 3. 
Whipple's Patent Automatic. ... 
Gate Hinges— 
ome or Shepard's = Doz, estes 
1 


seceseweces 8 


uinoas with Latches.£2.00 *. “0 5.00 


Hinges only.....+.+..81.40 2.05 3.80 

Latehes ec . 70 .70 = .85 
New England: 

With Latch.........d02 ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@#1.60 


Reversible Self-Closing: 


With Latch....... +902. ...-QH1.75 

Without Latch.....d0z. ....@$1.35 
Weatern: 

With Latch....00--+++00-.d0& $1.75 

Without Latch........ «+002. $1.16 


Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Clark’ 5 doz. som, 2 


Stages —_ Sena 2.0 2.70 5,00 
evcgeceserive 1.40 2.05 3.80 
pind Ae eee 7 =.70 1.35 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron gro...$9.00@9.50 
Non-Holdback, Caat tron.........-. ee 


15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges..... 808%) & 8 
Heavy Strap Hinges 8020 108 | = 
Light” T Hinges.......75@10@5% | ¥ 
Heavy T Hinges... 75@5%4\ = 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . po <*s 
Hinge Hasps .....s00-.....70% | re 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .80&2 ae 10% S 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T’.........80@20 3 
. 6 to 12in,......lb. 3%4e 
Screw Bo 1h to 20in....... ib. 340 
and Strap. 22 to 36 in. ald. 2%ec 


Screw Hook and Eye: 
SEP BONO dé cnnstac eo 
Bg-inch von. eeree easeecsaneueel 7 6c 
-inch ceeceecese elt 9 6 


Hitchers, Stall— 





Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ......95% 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 18inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 


Jap. Open, . .32.00 2.265 2.50 2.75 ® doz. 
Galv. Fun'el. $3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 @ doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Pv Co.: 
Steel Mortar.. ioe ceee seach $1.45 
Beeel Brie&......cccccce gicatnd each $1.10 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval oo, eee 
608 10 @ 608 108 108 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899... .cccccceees 
NONE 
D. & H. Seovil...... buetddedidenaaddidess 35% 
Handied— 
> 1, 1899, List: 
ield and Garden,..........70@10% 
Bmdinre FRCS ..... sccccccececsecSte 
Meadow @ Rhode Island......... 75% 
Black Diamond 70k 


weeteeee 








Mortar and Street.. +++. T0109 10% 
Po, re rere 5&e 12468 
CRI skid eaneetbioene “got tod tn 
Cotton C1 Kiececueetes ee 
Weedi O68. .cccceces 
Steel Weeders. ..... ad 18, 
Malleable Weeders ...... 6 15% 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe.......... TSR TES 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe 
per doz aid atin. kita 752105 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight... ......... ¥ = 00 
Junior Size........ at 00 
Ft, Madison Sprouti wae = 60 
¥t. Madison Dixie To oo Hee. 758204 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy............70@10% 
Warren Hor.. 55% 
W.&C.I 106. 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator H 
B. B., 6 Teg 
Acme eee .# doz., net, $4.36 





W. & C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00...... 
Door— 


IN vc ceccctanegtdpevdvedess esecceesed 
Bardsley's......... {se cdereccecetocccsconse 458 


File and Tool— 
ypatese — mneneee ons —_ 


Han- 
- 334g@ 408 


Wecte= 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 


Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading... oe sence DOR108 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 Li --. OUS 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List......... 5O& 104 
Clothes Line, Keading List...... ie 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. ‘s0aS0a10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. oe 







Clothes Line, Stoweli’s...... on acosenee 
CoatandHat,Reading......... .504 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ....... seeenee TOM 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ......... 
Harness, Reading List poe 
Warness, Stoweli's............006 eons e HOR 
School House, stowell’s....... er 
Wire— 

ae  cccetecces-- SOPIOS 
Wire C. &@ H. Hooks........70&10@754 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 

ee GOO, chsnense sececececsiahbel 708 

10 Case Lots... SS 
Columman Hdw Co. Gem... -- eg 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: Kinz..... W&10s 








Sn are Sil al sk 





THE IRON AGE. 


Mareh 3, 1904 








Czar Harness .... cmanautk senna - 0&10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 


10 in., $2.! 50. 
Cotton....... ponte nce aa $1.05@1.25 
, Hooks, &c. 
Wrought Staples. Seo Wrought ood 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6. 00; : poem $6. 50 
Grass.......Nos, 


BO ocerccsssnce s00s $1.50 1% s00 
Common, ,. 
Potato and Manure .... vo oe OL IEE 
Wh fletree........ svecceees ld, SU@EC 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
eee . ----60410810@70% 
Malleable [ron ...... 70B5@, 70k 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locki 
Gate and Doos Hook...... ..... ...- 60% 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition. . 5 c 
3-ply Standard ...... ft. 6% ce 
L-ply Standard,,.....ft. e6@ 8 c 
ply extra..... sacha sie@ 9¢ 


heply extra ...0+..eseeSt. 10 @10yec 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 


1 aes -6 @7 c 
Fair quality....+....0-ft 8 @I c 
| rons— Sad— 
From 4, to 10..... o vecveelb. 234@3 c 
B. B. Sad Irons...... - lb. 84 @3ec 
Chinese Laundry........ «lb, L34@5e 


Chinese Sad.........-..++.l0. A@bae 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 
e6...... & 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TindTops 74 71 8h 81 


New England Pressing.lb.. 3%4@4c 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons...... eereeeOZ. 50@6NC 


Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 24% and 8. .19@20c 
it ag a: 21@22c 









w n- 
corns Ark? Co. : ago 
pute Screw..... erccccsccccccece e+e + B0&5S 
900 se bboosee 600 eee ceee A&2% 
Conant Saddlery Works’ : 
Daisy.. - 60& 10% 
Victor. - 60&10% 
Lockport sees 508 
Lane’sSteei veces seve BOK10% 
Ketties— 
Brass, 8S n, Plain. eOSeeeee oe pSon 
Suenos and Cast Iron—See 


Kr 

MVE or, Kitchen, &c.— 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 308 

Smith & Hemenway — ate aha oeee 40102 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co... ....... 

Hay and Straw—See Hay’ Knives. 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. >: Ser- 
rated, $2.1 eT ae ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2. $i 15. 

wing— 


eaters List. ppoatsees TORE@ 7008 108 


354 
C, E. Jeanin ngs & Co. Nos. 45, 46. G08 108 
Jennings & Griffin.Nos.51, 58,608 108 10% 
PT Eabbs se cceinnesconsasoen FOR 1ORW26¢ 


Watrous.. aconeens 1 1 
L. & I. J. WONG) occcee  ceicat Soe oeaee 
Hay and Straw— 

IIS ni56 0050 s6ervsene ® doz. $6.50@7.00 
fan’ 3 Sickie | RS # doz. $10.00 
Twan’sSerrated.............. @ doz. $10.00 
PIDs cccneseennansaysscavenes # doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 

SIA, sinith sc cncdccianacte # gro. $13.09 
7 scellansous— 
STRONG smi wkisociuh .d0z. $3.00@3.25 
Serine # doz. $3.00@3.25 


obs— 
Base Cinch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber CED, GTO os seeeee $1. 10Q1L15 
a Jap, all sizes,.gro. L0@L5ec 
t 


Door, Mineral,........... doz. 65@7uc 
Door, Por. Jap'd.. . doz, 70@75e 
Door, Por. Nickel... dos. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c_..15¢ 
Picture, Sargent’s........... .. 60&10&10¢ 


Leis tether en 
Ladders, Step, Etc.— 





LANC’S NLOTCrcoccccccccessessscccccccs «25% 
M ~ aoa Store Ladders. . ooneso ee 
APP Meiting= 
L. rn Mf,. Co, Low List...... 000 B5% 

P S.&W cecccccee 
Reading. . Or vccccccce 
SoS S. 050s cn unsncsmmsimenen’ che 458104 


Lanter Tubular— 
Regular sing No.0.doz., $4.35@4.75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..d0z. $4.75@6.25 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0..d0z. $4.75@5.% 
Other Styles......... LOB10@LO0B1085% 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
NO. 1, 234 inch. .....+0000 008.5002. 75 
No. B 8 sock... pehiieh 1S ++ -$2.75@3.00 
oe bants tsand Stands Shoe— 
Stowe'l's Badger, Cast Iron...... snooeil 


Latcheq. um 


—_ 
Reqgin’s Latches. withscrew.dz35@/0c 


Leaders Cattie— 
ss aanacartende #. 600; large, 60¢ 


Lifters, Tra nsom— 


rr ese cinceee 3314% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos.,. 18 19 20 
100 feet. .cccoreces $8.20 2.00 1.65 


75 feet.... 
Samson Cord 


oeeee8l.80 1.70 1.30 
e Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 10% 
Giver tase Rressed Chalk, No. 0, $6.00 

No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00: No.3, 7.50 | 

0 SNe 

Masons’ Lines,Shade Cord, &e.: 

Cotton, No. 314, $1 50; No. 4, 

44,8250 Colors, No. 3%, $i. v5 to, 4, 


No, 45 L a 
4 was. 4h he 
06 





$2.50; No. 4, $3. 
Tent and Awning Lines: at 5, yi 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50. 
Gothes ines, White Cotton: 50 ft 
ft., $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 ft., 
oft $4.25; "90 ft.. $4.75; 100£t. $5.5. We 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 501t., ® 
te : $26.00; Gilt Edge, $24.00; Air Line 
00; Acme, $19.00; ‘Alabama, $17 00; 
Empire. $18.00; Advance, $15.00; O Ort- 
ole, $22.00; Albermarle, $15.00; Eel! pae, 
13.50; hicago, $12.50; Standard 
11.00; Columbia. $9.50. 


Cabinet— 
omertin,.. SSU4A@ISUG{ETM4S 


eee Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net apd are very often made on 











these 
Readin, Fett re Oo... “tie 50% 
R. & E, Mfg. — eovecce eoece 40% 
Sargent & CO. ....0..45 -eeeee O& 10% 
Stowell’ 5 Bteel Door Latches.......... 50% 
Elevator— 
BODOG. ..0.0cccccccccccccececevcce ee 50% 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron....... PiBIORSE@SOL 5S 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.. 
75@ 7 5&1 0% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass.......00..+++ oes 82465 
Crescent, ...00.- ee ' 
EDGR. occceonsesscoceneusnece 6246% 
Wrought Bronze and Brass 60. 6a 
Ww a eee wenetesevensesooevonsed 55% 
Reading. . cvcccesccccccecccechtOt OOS 


Vi achines—  Boring— 

Com., Upright, Without Augers, .$2.00 

Com., Angular, Without Augers. $2.25 
Without — 

R.& E.Mfg.Co.: U 
Improved No. ‘3. $4.25 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 
Improved No. 5 2.75 

Jennings’...No. 4, 3.15 

Millers’ Fails. . 

8nell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 

Corking— 
Retsinger Invincible Hand Power....... 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence 
Williams’ Fence Machines..,... each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore's ane Friction Differential Pul- 


DUE MME, onhastsubdsbigecevehsisoeked’ 30% 
Moore’s Mand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 


No. 1, 





ice Cutting— 

Chandler’s,............ weereeecesces 15&10% 

Boss Washi Washing- 2: Pera 
as ing achine er doz 
Boss No ‘Boss Rotary. cncveccce 00 
Boss No. 7 Dietz Rotary - 860.00 
Champion Rotary ; ; Banner ° 00 
Standard Champ on No. - 00 


Standard Perfection. . ; 
Cinti Square Western..... od 
Uneeda American, Round... ..... 00 
al:ets— 
Lignumvite. . seein to aed hide £5@50% 
Tinners’, Hickory and Aouipeed, 
ae onc ees negecete cocccoed 5 


Weste Mashers,. Vegetabie~ 


pinsie Stoel (6. G. ae. +++ 10% 


Mastocn and J Mattocks, 


lk Cans, See Cans, Milk 
offee, etc.— 
Ruterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@380% 
ae Jn. ii poner eretibinl 30% 
er’s Colum seria ee teases 
Parker's Box and Side.. .-50&10@604 
Sun, No. 1080, 1 ® mill.. 
swift, Lane Bros COs. oa 
Mowers, Lawn 


Net prices are generally quoted. 
op. soecete ses Se NNOR, t. 1.95 
vececerescees Ql 81208, $2,25@2.50 


12 Ih , 16-inch 
High Grade 4. a 400 428 5.00 00 
Continental we 








SFO OR ee eee eee eee teres 


Great American Bail Bearing,new list. ‘WE 
paaeee Si dbhenaenabenccsennace sind ++ 10% 
ennsylvania ..., 


Oe eee eeeeaneeesees 


Penn-ylvania, Jr., Ball earing. 
Pennsylvania Go Me... creer 
aaa Fee panenh asks ara Biisaeoy 
‘ennsylvania Pony.....cccccccccece 
Philadel eo soi re 
Styles 





Style A, all teste 

Style E, Hi aii Pred 

Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list. -- 40855 
alis— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20,1899... 85 10410@,99% 


Hungarian, "Fintshing Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. ; - 
6 3° se 10 
Nos. 
B. ©... csese 25 23 22 21 i 000 e40&5E 
Ausable..28 26 25 24 23. .60&10¢ 
C.B.K....85 238 98 91 91 ........ 40% 
Champi'in28 26 25 24 2 


Clinton....19 17 16 15 ia soe10852 
: se 7 % 
pense. ar = 21 21 a enae 
utnami.. 0 1? Ze cxvanil 

New “ 19 18 17 16 2 e1oe 
American, Nos. 5 to 10, ® m.. VAM we 


Jobbers’ special brands, per Ib, 8@ShEc 


Picture— 

1% 2 2% 3 3% in 
Brass Head. .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched ; Of list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8, Standard. 
Square, eae dex ncesteanese $5.10 
as, plain,. *~ 
Square, C.T.&R cocece 
exagon, C. T. &R one genint $6.00 
Hot Pressed: 
—e U.S. or ate Gauge Stan'd 


Square Blank . ‘90d 4beeginncn see $6 00 
exagon > aie $6.50 
—— Tapped...... ecccrccce ef OO 
Hexagon Tapped...... ..6++06.86 50 


Oaxu 


Best or Seeereenane. ecccces oats 6l4c 

WOON chi encnes 000000bsseteuncc eee 

U.S. Navy. +s. 0000. cootes eee ld. 534C 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakeum. ee ioe.. 284e 

anes lots 4c lb. off f.0.b, ‘New 
or 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper... ...s...... 508 10% 
Tin or Steed .. 6-66 cee0+.- 20R1IV@754 
TAME rcccccccccredssecccece eee» -65H10% 
Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper........ LE 10@50% 
- or Steel, rreet eres. EQIELIO$ 


th « cckviabh. 6.05% hind 605 neen0as 68% 
Malleabig, Romney Improved, No. 1, 


$3.60; 2, $4; No. 3, 4.40 y doz. 2b¢ 
Malicatin. ammers’ Old Pattern, 
GOMRD BEDE... os ccccccccccescrecesced 50&10% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,...  B0@60& 10% 
rep. ners— Can— 
eccccceesecccceccesccs e008. S5C 
— pS ENE doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, Iron Hdie... per doz. 35@/0c 






Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$8.00 
Marvel. .ccccessccccccscesscees per doz. o. 25 
I nin 5 iba tn0enesesspannesiin te 
mo Top. Sprague ....... * per dos. : ny 
Tip Top........+ gbsescedoods per doz. $0.75 
Truimph WOME. cdutice’: concn # gro. $9.00 
Nickel Plate..............-Per doz,, $2.00 
Silver Plate.......cesseeees per doz., $4.00 
Packing— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick “st Rope, 
lic lb. 
Rubber— © 
Sheet, C, covccccccccces ecb @l0c 
Sheet, ¢e sevcccscceee cosseeeI@ISC 
Sheet, € B.S. sccccccccccccces LO@ILC 
—_ Pure Gum....... --50«@65¢ 
€ - 40@,50c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80. Weesass 
Miscellaneous— . 
American Packing....... --7@10¢ lb, 


Cotton Packing,.....-+.+.«-16@Z5e lb, 
Italian Packing...........I@i*e lb, 


WE a seuahoierss seccccccceceh@bbge ld, 
Russia Packing.....s: Sei 


ils— Crea 
oC Een auges.. fo! 
No, 2, $6.50 # 


Galvanised 
Price per doz, 


Thus; 


Quart.....e. .10 yy. 
Water, Regular... 140 1.75 2.00 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.30 2.69 2,80 
Well...cccccccccsc 2.95 2.50 2:76 

Pans— Drippl ng— 
Standard List......60@10@60&h10054 


Fr = 
Common Tipped : 
No. ae Se | 
Per doz. $0.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.50 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. 8S. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5,84,50; 
10 $5.25; 20, “e. 75; 30, $6.25. 


Gaver f # doz., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 400, 


Simplex. % ge 
No. 60 140 150 160 
“950.00 85.00 42.00 81.00 89.00 46.00 


Paper—Bulldin Paper— 
sbestos . ” lb, 


8tos 
Building ar 
Mill Board, sheet, L0 x 40 inches 3' 
- Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 
Mill. ee" roll, 1-16 in. thick as 
Per ro. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll, $0.4 0. 7a 
Medium wt..30 lbs. to roll $0. 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll.. 50.70 70 
nh Water Proof Sheathi ing 
a 1 ply, Bae ; ply. Bbc ; 
y, $1.10; h ply, $1.26 
Deafening Felt, 9. 6 and LM% sq. ft. 
RP Wis tsa 5 bh oxen va oeeceee $41.00 
~ Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet ae 
Some: ~ Thexe goods” are “afien sold “at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ,ton..$82.50@35.50 
ely. roll 108 8q. ft... ..00 eee 55 @60c 
ly,roll 108 sq. Pha ceasgnaenT 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 s eevee: 
NOTE.—Abore prices _o og. TS) include in 
livery, and are for Eastern territory, 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. In open 
erreery much lower prices are current. 
R. M. Stone Surfaced * oofing (roll 
to sq. ft. a can besancsumcen s4cdecannsel $2.00 
Sand and Em 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 


stew neon seeettone 


50d 10@.60x 





Garnet Paper and Cloth....,..... 
Emery Paper and Cloth... .50@10@ 
Parers—. Apple— 
Advance.......... pecccccecce # doz. $: 
Rs ak cna kas ehansie doz. $5.) 
Bonanza Improved........... each § 
EE ois nnpexedasleten each $ 







Kureka Improved, 


} 
} 
Family Bay State. . # doz. & " 
Improv ed Bay State # doz. $ ) 
New Lightning..... Bdoz $755 
Reading 2 ohonnencees RP doz 81.09 
4 Rep doz. $7.10 
Turn Table 98. concces+++- 4 G08, $6.75 
White Mountain........... B doz. $6.19 
Potato— 
I ccncad cavekeanie ke R doz. 37.00 
White Mountain............. # doz. $ 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 28, 1899 .......... 70@ 70d 
Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass. + 60@60d 


Tron, list Nov. ii, 185.4... .60@ 60d 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 


Standard, 2-6 in.. ses seen cee 50d 10 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 im. .ceseeccecsss. 65% 
PURINE 5 canes hd ceenns <sncnsnccece Peril, 4 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galv 


Merchant Pipe. Black, nizerl 
Ug, 14, 36 inch.....000 6.69% 59 
BEINCH. 2. cccevvcereese 72% 62 
%4 eee ~» 76% 6% 
7 to If inch....0c0.... 71% él 


Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2), in. 
Bet TAIOAG «kno 660450 scccceces. 674 
New York and New Jersey.. 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn.124 
West Penn and West wane sauce 
Virginid.seeeeseeeesss-s 7 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.. SaGeebs's 154 
Ps. - chi6 otbbGe ORbe ees «2 
Carload lots are generally delivers d. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe: 





L. C. L. 


5 in., per 100 joints.... 0 &8 50 
6 in., per 100 jolnts... . 8.0 9.00 
7Vin., per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Planc Irons-— 
Wood Planes— 
Bencn, First aay . AOBS@L0k 10% 
Bench,Seco Second gual coe. OOS Q@50E 10% 
Molding.. 33! ee 
Bailey’s (Stanley R.& L. 


5k10@25&108) (4 
Chapin-Ste ame Co.: 





Bench, Firs ality aenesi init 40@ 40811" 
Bench, Sesee Qual mhaee pret 
ROMIDE. on anceere- ce oe @53\4& 10% 
Toy and poe. ‘ 
Gage Self Setting . 
WRBORs ov vc escctcccccosocvcces 
Iron Planee— 

*s (Stanley R. & L. Co).......... 
cemmedieiananige 25% 1 U@W* 10k 10% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10 
Miscellaneous Planes oer R, & L. 

GOA). o0.c0s-s0ede-cces 20&10@W0#10810 
Sa ents eb epceees bebe conccoeeed 60@60& 10 
WEEN, coven bcvvesedebdcrtsccs as ésbesvee 604 

Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Iroms.......... 
30B5@ 308 107 
Buck BrOG: o505 op cicdoccscesdececesses 304 
Chapin-Stephens Co.,.......... B0@WE 10% 


Stanley BS Ri ee - BOB10S 208108 | O% 

L, & Edo WOO... cvccccccscccese 2ORK5@ 25 
Pucianaee; Corn, Hand. 

Kohler’s Eclipse......+...++..¥ doz. $8.50 


Piates~— 


erteeeeeeee as cheusmeneee> 8346 4 
seit Sealing Ple Piates (S. 8. & Co.), ‘os 


Pliers arid Nippers— 
Button Pliers... ......+6+5 EQ I 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., oe 

$1.30; 6 in., 31.45@$1.50 


Gas Pipe.. 7 oa = an 
2.00 00 
¢ a ose 50@50£5% 
a: 
Cutting Nippers............ wrcceseestt 
Parallel, Pliers. ... 2... socrccsee. SUd3t 
P. nm Pliers.....  edbcdsaseecsee 0% 
LOGI PHOES. 0.0 0ccceccescccccccccccess O% 
Elm City Fence Piiers........ coe Uae 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cu.: 





American Button, 
Cronk’s........+++ 
Improved Button... 


Stub’s Pattern..... »-. OU% 

Halier's Farr and others. ei aan ik 
er’s Farriers’ rs, Pin 

and Tools bal RIOBANK ION 0% 

P., 8S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippr. Ne 

a ) 


Swedish site, End and Diagonal! Cu 
SU. « winntcegncenisaceeeo* 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: ‘ 

Pliers and Nippers. all kinds..... 10% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens Co.: ; 
Plumbs and Levels........30@30& |\ 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Gor | 40@40&!' 
Pocket Levels........0..+- SO0@3&! 
Level Gjasses............... 60a 60K | 
Diaston’s Plumbs and Leveis..... tees 

een s Pocket Levels........... 
EF. Jennings & Co.'s [ron... 2 
CE. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, A djusta 


Stanley R. & L.Co ... 20830@ 208108108 
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March 3, 1904 


tanley’s Duplex......... 20@20&10&10% 
(OOEr REVERSION... ecccecseee .. S348 
Poachers, Egg— 


I a | Steam ESB Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00; No. 3, 
$200; No. 4,912.00... 50% 


Points, Claziers’— 





Rulk and 1 lb, papers.... .....lb. 644c 
1,-[D. DOPUTE.cccccccrseessvesces Wb. 63 
\4-1b. PAPCTS.secceeeeeee -esseee lb. 634c 


_Pokes, Animal— 
. Madison Hawkeye.......# doz. $3.25 
«Madison Western........# doz. $4.00 


 pelles CGoods— 
Vanufacturers’ Lists...... QUEM 


TOWSEB: ccccccescoccces eee Ceeerccerees 
Polish—Metal— 


I restoline I Lik uid, No. 1 oy 8! pt.), # dee, 

$3.00; (L qt.), $9.72..........4. 4 

Pre aaa ‘Paste... saeeheéoucese.ee ioeior 
orge William Hoffman : 

t . 5. Metal Polish Paste, 8 os. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; ¥ sr. $4.50; » boxes, # 
doz, $1.25; L ® boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

U. 8S ‘quid: 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00 

Barieapess” Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 


$i. oy r. $15.00, 

Wynn’s hite Silk, 44 pt. cans, # 

GOB... ccocccescccscccceses cuaxveescenenee 

Sto ove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® on + 
Black Eagle, Liquid,¢ pt.cans ® p Ag T5¢ 
Black Jack k Paste, 44 Db cans. # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 th Can....... each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, r.$10.00....... 504% 
Jose ph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75............ ane 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........0.+00.-6+ wm 8¢ 
Fireside. = 6. aa sioensn Sieve # gr. * 4 
Gem, # gr. oc ecccercvecccceers: cas t 
JAPANESE, oe cceececceeee socves # gr. $3.50 
BO rrr # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 

Wynn’s: 


Black Silk, 5 ® pail.. 
Black Silk, 4g i box.. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box. 
Black Silk, pt. liq.. 
Poppers, Corn— 

: gt., SQUATE, ..cee-eeveeseeeQ?O. $9.00 
1qt., Round ....... oqtuweus gro.$10.00 

1% qt. Square........ eeeeee GTO. 11.00 
2qt., SQUATE...cccos-++ ceoe JYO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 

ote el Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
, 46¢ ; 64 ft. 

eseal Hitching Posts, CACD.... .seeeeeeHl WO 

Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato, 

Glue— 
sunsanneeuae 
eguneeenee 


soeeeeseach T0¢ 
- # doz. $1.00 
.. 8 .d0z.30.75 
+» # doz.31.00 






Pot 
nae... 
TARAOTivncscnsseccescccsesese 


Powder— 
In Canisters ; 
Duc, 1 UD. GOON. cscdeccnncccccaschlt 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........75¢ 
Rifle, ¥-Ud, COCK... .ccecccecesees o15C 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. 
King’s mi-Smokeless: 
Ken (25 ® Dulkk)...... ° 
Half Keg (12 “> bulk). 
quarter Keg ( 4 ® bulic) 
Case 24 cans bulk). 


Half case (1 ® cans bulk).... ° { 
King’ Smokeless: Shot Gun Rifle 


eocccerseececccesOe 


seeeeees 86.50 





Keg (25 Bb bulk)...... o13 s $15.00 
Half Keg (12's ® bulk) 4.75 
uarter Keg (644 ® bulk) $3 4.00 


ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 17 00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans blk) 7.25 875 
Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun..50&20% 
Presses— 
Frult and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. CO.......ceeescees eo 


Se nstbte a eer ee aie 
2 qt., ae: 4 54 Ge “£4.00 ; 10 qt., $6.00 eac 
Presses— 
Morrill’s ge 1, per doz. $20.00.......... 50% 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—sce Shears. 
Pullers, Nail-- 
Cras conc acecesndhdasess 008 200050% 
Dudly Improved Naii Puller... 227°7°"", 50% 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. one eat 
Pearson No, 1, are Sethe Fe Brgios 
each $30 v0 eccccccccece eS 


Pe ican, ® doz. | 59.00... eo cccccccce: +e  AUR108 
Scranton, Case 


No. 2B (large) ..... Ue bateweceeses eee 

aes + eeee oBOUO 
S mith & Hemenway Co.:" 

RIGH, |. fc codknt tine <clscskenesvaseetincns 60% 


Diamond B, No. 2, case lots.# doz 00 
Diamond B, No.8, case lots. ®@ doz $5.50 


EE ar Te OS 
Giant, No, 1, e doz. es No. 2, ee 
0. 8, $15 veeeue cxesekesss4eedins cae 
TOMER sca dotee ec pe eeesercese ecced 
Pulleys-Single Wheel— 
IG. css s #% 8 


{wning...doz $0.55 85 1.15 

lay Fork, Swivel or Solid Fye...... 
doz., 4 in , $1.15 ; 5 an., $1.40 

Tack ...0 2 @&% 8 

lot House.doz $0.70 0 1.25 

™% 1% Mm 2 


rcew,..,.doz $0.16 .19 .@3 .30 
Inch ; 1% 2 14 w%G 

Side....e0.doz $030 40 63 
nch...... 1% 1% 2% 

Tackle ....doz $0.30 42 és 1.00 


Stowell’s: 

Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waitér, Auti-Friction. ..60&10% 
Electric Light...... <a 608 
Side, Anti-Priction,.............-60@104 








Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% and 2 in, ,.16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plaie, per 
doz. 1 and Zin............ 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 


doz., 134and 2 in. ........... 16@19¢ 
Acme.. .1%41in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Common Sense, 134 in... # dos., 18¢; 
¢. 


Fox-All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in.# doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ...50% 


BE a cau Sti WHNREGRE at ebanaant sees WSS 
Ss 4650 aden 1% in., 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy.. «154 in., 14ig¢; 2in., 16%¢ 
cinch saiaabebn 1% in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackie Biocks—See Block kes. 

Pumps-— 
Cistern.....e-cccecseececss CO@MEIL 10% 
Pitcher Spout ..ccceccccess 80,808 10% 
Wood...... gasedgee @S50E 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunaer and Lower Valve 7 Per gro. 


Inch... 2 244 2% 254 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 8.00 
Inch.. 3 34 863M om h 
1.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Sewast C up Leathers—Pe er 100: 
Inch 26 8% h 


$2.75 385 5.00 6.00 
Barnes Dbl Acting (low list). 50&10% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 
B. & L. Block Co... $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pum # doz. $7 -20 
Flint & Walling’s Fast ™M: ril (low list).55% 


Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpont....... 80% 

National specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 
ing, $5.00 soceescese Cecceececs 80% 

Mechanical Sprayer att i anqsecas $7.20 

Myer’ s Pumps. LOW TGS, .ccocescccecs coches 

Myers’ Power Pumps...........0..+-++: Bon 

Myers’ Spray PUMPS..........eeeee0+ +0 0dU® 
Punches— 


Saddiers: or Drive, good, .doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good quality.. 
$1.7 75@? “00 
Revolving (/,tubes)...doz. $°.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast ‘Steel Drive... 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check f 
Benard Spring Belt Punches......... } 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches............. 
Morriil’s No. | (A.B.C.), @doz., $15.00 . 
No. 2, @ doz. $22.50... 
Hercules, each $7.50....... 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 
Niagara Solid Punches.. 
Paragon spring elt Punches. 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co.... 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co. 35@35&5% 
yl Solid, P.. - & W.Co., ®# doz. "605 


eee rer eeeee 








eeeee Cee ee ee ee eeeeeee 


ee Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
4 5g % In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove WwW heels; 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 19 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Tron Painted..24@@2%e 
=! Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
PES Tree re 1b.36c.. .30% 
Allith Mfg. Co., No. 1, Reliable Hanger 
Track, # foot . 
Allith Mig. Co., No. 
Track, @ foot,. 






8¢ 
“Reliable Hanger 


Zz 


Greges Double Braced 8 steel “Rail; > 
foo Sanehnen. <einccecctonscesncene 
Cronk’s 0. Pe a cxemsn can sacssecsee 


Lane's ae te Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., 


“inch, “93.30 : 16 Inch, $4.00. 


tenet Standard, 1 Jn. ig OOS vccce 4.00 
Lawrence Bros., # FEO) coves cevese- 60% 
Lawrence Bros. ‘Yew Wei secdencacts 3\4¢ 


McKinney's Hinged Hanger Rail # 
i Tica. .  saunaheimsaoiiie 50% 
McKinney's None Better........ ft. 8344 
McKinney’s Standard .......... #ft.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track _......... ... W& 10% 
Safety Door Hanger Co’s Storm King 
Safety...... : 60% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s Us. Mendare 


Smith's Wrought Bracket, Plain......: 314¢ 
Smith's Special ... Segnescocestcved ‘sé 
Smith’s Never. lump, per it. 116.0 202.505 
Smith’s Plain Steel ’........ agen aneixenge 
Smith’s Milled Steel..... Geveceédsasecen 4iq¢ 
Stowell’s Cast ail as ee eee # ft. 134¢ 


Stowell’s Steel Kail. Plain..... ose eal 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 es Sa 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. ei 


Swett’s Hylo, - ft, 1i¢ & 10% 
Swett’s P. L. Steel Rall, . ‘T06 +. $3.00 


Rakes— 
Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 

10 12 l, 16-tooth 
Shank,,...$1.50 1.60 = 1.85 


Socket.....$1.65 1.20 1.95 2.10 
Steel, Garden and Cer: Aug. 1, 

‘99 List Fike aaenan 
Weldiess Steel nish teehee 155% 
Malleable Iron, Garden....... 708 10% 


Lawn Rak.s, Metal Head, a doz, 


20 teethh........0s00 $3.25@3.50 
BS Ws icc casnnc dt ean ‘3 3.50@3.75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 


Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn ...... 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz., be 


net, $4.25 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz........ $3.45 
Lawn Goon 2-tooth. # doz ...... $3.60 
Paragon. 4) tooth, # doz ........... $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # dOZ..........64+ $3.00 
Steel Garden, l4-tooth, ®# doz. _.. .. 82.88 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. .$2.0u 
Rasps, Horse— 


DIGPROR Bo cc ccc .«scccccecsesceerscccoses Tht 
Heller Bros... «—ache ‘eda Weides5 
« American Standard ... 
ow: WE 15S 
New Nicholson...........-+ veces 0 10@75% 
see also Files. 
pegzore— ee 60 & 10% 
Fox Razors, No. 2, 7 @ doz. $20.00 ) 


Fox Razors, No. 44, .. # doz, et 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # S44 


THE IRON 


AGE. 


105 








BG iv cdc sciccccces eccnce eeseceeees 60% | Upson Nut Co.: 
Silberstein: i ccadece- castecnianund 
Carbo Magnetic....... icon seeeceeeS18.00] [vory...... ** gpa idcgnne 10k Oe 
NO. eeeee 


Griffon, 
Griffon, No. 00 .... 
All other Razors.... 


Safety Razors— 

Safety Razors.... ...... eecce coccceceS OS 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... # doz. $12.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades. . .# doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.)...... 

» doz. $25.60 
Compiots ane extra Etats in Leather 
.¥# doz. $27.00 





Cas 
Silbe vecelin 


nicnkdwedndanh amedeaMereiad 40% 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bishop's Independent Fish Ree! Spooler, 
PO pi hive siantusudicenscoinccaucen $30.00 
Hendryx: 


M6, G6 A 6,B6, M 914, M 14, Q 16, 
A 16,B 16. 4003, Rubber Populo, 
Nickeled Populo.. aire 

Sepa, German Sliver, Bronze. 2! 

1240 N, Boe % 

3004 N° 06 N,6 ‘RM. Gi 

4N,.6 PN, 24 'N, 3 

2904P..... 

2004 PN 

O92Z4N.. 

02054 N 


















5009 PY, 5000 N...... s 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 "PN. 


202 Pp, 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR..,....... 20% 
304 P, 304 PN, 003804 P, 00304 PN. 331 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


MINN s cas saxcnckvccosdienaa TA 
PEO PO cnd wevgscducdubvacenalt Ghet 
Bronzed penpudde-acageces Re 
Wiehel Plated, ..<<...ccccesccees “ {ge 
Electro Plated................ “enue 
Registers, Cash— 
Sun, No. 10, Metal Cabinet........... $30.00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... $25.00 
Revoivers— 
Single Action. ..-..ceceses+++-385@I0C 
Double Act'n, except 44 cal. .....31.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber... ..... $2.05 
MOTI oo cecccce ceneees-ceose $3.60 
ERRDUROTIONE, .cndececescces - $4.10 


Note.— Jobbers freque ntly cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
small trade, 


Riddles,Hardware Crade 


léin.,per doz...... eueaéas -$2.25@32.50 
17 in., per doz...... voteuastiel 0M$2.75 
IB GA, PEP GOS... ccreeccece -$2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull es 


BOOK. .cc0cen Gh 0.76 0.80 dor 
Copper....... 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz 


Hog Rings and nee 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, 34. ’5@4. 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Tron. doz. 50@: ise 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. T0@75e 
Blair's Rings,.....per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers... .per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.25@65.50 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.65@ .7 


Rivets and Burrs— 


3 Inch 


COI. veneers balxdecns COQl60R5S 
Iron or Steel............7: 15B5Q? 75104 
Rolliers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50¢ 
Karn Door, Sargent’s list........... HOF 
Cc. cack oadetcdaae meas BH26474 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff..........2. 020, (624% 
DE CE hiiicc a vuhscabecasen 3814857 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..... # doz. $1.00 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam, and 


larger, tarred or un- 

WEE ds ¢ dean duckidanna lb... @i1tée 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes, Medium and 

COGrse.vecce -«» @i%e 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and 

laroer: 
ME cdeheCazcresece o .. @8 e 
Pure. lb... @ Wc 


Sisal. Ha y. ‘Hide and Bale 


Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse : 
BE «situs neces GEG 
PUIG i kandetcaesmneees lb. .. @ Me 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
aks vacd .cencewe lb... @ The 
ae @ 8'4ec 
Cotton Rope: —-Lb.- 
Best....,%4-in. and larger. . 13@25c 


Medium..\4-in. and lurger.. 16@18e 

Com ....'4-in. and larger. .12@I13c 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, 4-in. and up, 1b. 6 ¢ 

Thread No. 2.14-in.and up, lb. Sec 
Old Colony Manila ——. Rope, 


# Db I7&e 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized..........0 eehous LOB5S 
EEE cides canueen a66¢cnudedawae h5B5S 
Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
zune seenve oe oeeerrsccerscceneeees MORSE 
ouvert Saddie_y Works. ......00..7. 6UR5% 
Rules— 
Boxwood. ween e. OOLII@608 10854 
Ivory _. - S5BIO@35k 105% 
Chapin- -Stephens’ Co.: 
Rae eveees -O@MWR104 
Ivory. seccccec sess SGI 1WK10R 
Misceilaneous.. iapenmaue - W@Wk10&10% 
Combination. . cee coos OQ R10" 
Stationers’....... aie ve secceceeceecelO@10@104 
a once ee SOROS 
Deine LAMIOEP. .ccccce ccccvesececd 60& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
DE dace gncacuacnneéiscaay W@6H0& 10t 
LVOPY.ccccccccccecsecee 35@ 352 10K 10% 


Sash Leche~Ger Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—see Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Seta, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tvols, Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins : 
Circular.....+.cocsees eecce secccceccee 
PNG « .ncosncuees eecasce “1 S'50aTé@eus 
Crest OUtS .coscsesce eccees seers DOROS 
Mulay. Mill and Drag” éndneaee waadaes 50% 
One-Man Saw......... Seeseceseservece 40% 
WO INE a wasdcevoccsn cwcceccess 40% 
Hand, ( OMpass, BC... cccccccccescccccs 40% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames... .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works : 
Sterting Kitchen Saws..... «+. - BOG 10854 


Disston’s: 
Cireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. 50% 
Band, 3 to 14in — eddnescvendicecee: 60% 
Band, 44 to 2%4.. 
Crosscuts. . ecececcese 
Narrow Crosscuts......... 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 
Framed a 
Woodsaw Blades.. 
Woodsaryv Rods. 










Hand Saws, Nos. 32, 99, 9, 16, ai00, 
 %: &, 4, 5 Sere .25% 
Hand Saws, Nos 7. 107, 107 be: 3, he 
0, 00, Combination,........ 


Compas: Keyaole,&c.. waews ae 

Batcher Saws and Blades. ere 35% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 

4 er ++ 25&10% 

ST 7. eee .d0& 10% 


Compass and Key Hole Saws. 35&5& 10% 
Framed Wood Saws...... 308104 
a ive epuernaes 20% 68 10% 


Wood Saw Blades......... - 380&10% 
Millers Falls: 
GRO SHG. . ccccacweses ccces ees I S108 
Tt BI cs cnacabacnsehene 15&10% 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws......30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws........... acepeesees Oe 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
One Man Cross Cuts......... 0&10% 
Milt, Mulay and ‘Drag ‘Saws. .50% 
Band Saws... ..... eee 0% 
Back Saw. .....cee. éécacatae "a B&7 16% 
BOOT GEC ccs} --  vccces 85@35& 749% 
Ps ecncnmisauacnicens WBa@BWB&T 6% 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.......45% 
Compass, Keyhole, OE igeced 235@25&7%% 
Wood Saws.......... . 35@ 35 76% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson “Mfg. Co.’s 
Cross Cut Saws.............. secedocee Up 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 25% 
Disston: 
Concave Blade. .......cccccccccescescetS 
inte dccencken teen Se 
Haek Saw Frames................ -30% 
Fitchburg File Works, Tue Best. cece 


C. E. Jennings & Ca.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 108. 
&10% 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, an 
&1 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades............40% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. 35&5&104 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades......35&5&10¢ 


Star Hack Saws and Blades....... - 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades..............35% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames......30&! 0&5% 


Scroll— 
Demed We. F, GiB isin icks oct iccadivicdas 254 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $18: 
with bor ng attachment, $20....... 20% 

Lester, comple e, $10.00. .,........15&10% 

Rogers,complete,$4.00....--......15&10% 


Scalers, Fish— 


Bishop’s Lightning............ # doz. oe 

Covert's Saddlery Works .......... 60& 10% 
Scales— 

Family, Turnbull’s,.......50@5010% 

Counter : 


Hatch, Piatform.\Wwoztohlbs.dozg55 
Two Platforms, % 0zto8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 


Union Platform, Striped $1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


i diiaanxen ances Ghitdcucecdasentan 25% 
EE ia tsais inensmcadumnvatakaanenas 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales... 2.0.0.2... . SUS 


Chicago Seale Co.: 
The “ Little Detective,” 25 Ibs....... 50% 
Union or Family No, 3 hommasieine 60% 
Portable Platform (reduced list)... . .50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... 25@354 
Pelouze scales—Household, Counter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing...... .50% 
“The Standard " Portables... eee: see. eee 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon.....50% 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle......... doz. 3?.00@,2.25 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz, $2.60@2.85 
Ship Light, $2.00; Heavy, $14.50 
Adjustable Box Serge r(s. ~ & L..Co ) 
$6.00 S04 308 10% 
W@50&108 


Chapin-Stephens Co., Box....... 


Screens, Window, 


Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. ..60&5@60&522'4% 
Maine Screen Frames ............ 40& 10&5% 
Perfection Screens... ... .. CO@S@W&58214% 
Pnillips’ Screen Frames, (0&5@50&5&2'6% 
Porter's: 

Fairview Screens....... 6&5 60K5 R262 
Hummer Screens..... L560 &5&246% 
Klondike Screens...... .£&5@W&5&25¢% 

See also Doors. 
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106 THE’ IRON AGE. March 3, 1 
Screws—Bench and Hand- Yatatoch's Oates. wit Saas te) Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. { Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® ® 8¢) 
g. Co.'s Hindostan No, 1Small.......# ® 10¢ 
Bench, Bt eae. doz. Jin oe en seine aio veasaboninal sete Spoons and Forks— Axe Stones (ail Kin an s 
¥ 50G x Snips.... ... ey nes, ex n.d 
Bench; Wood, Beech... dos, 30@20k5 Pe & Re Sliver Plated— — Creek Stones, 4to 8in..... 202 | > 
ron Wo : . 30@30k5% Triumph Pipe Shear.. G lit ueer Creek SIIps..........-s.000. qe 
ie Bliss Mig Co, Hand... a | Pruning Shears and Tools—| 700d Quality......... so@10@00d5%| Sand Stone... S¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Ha qgne os Cronk’s Grape Shears 83 arom A Se" ..00@60k10% | Be gian, German and Swaty Razor 
oach, Lag and Han all | Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... Roge . Natural Gilt Gassing hale i: 
a Com mon Point, list Oct. 1. Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook we — anes. ns Reguese iia acural Grit Carving Kilts tongs, 
00620000 0000+¢%s 000008 86.85 @80810 and Saw, ® doz. $18. Ee -senstasnue sane Oe EAse Pocket Knife Hones, 


99 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 


te BS Ris nue sebak chee B0@ 8085S 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, oo EROS 
Jack Screw 
Standard List.......... L5% 
Millers Falls.. e 


Millers “pe. Roller. 





Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 

Riat or Round Head, Iron, 

Flat or Round Head, Bra re 
Set and Cap-— 

Set (Iron or Steel) 70@10@8%) Extra 
7 Hd. Cap.,.....65&1085% — 
Hd, Cap..... 658 1085% often 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. a 60% ven. 


Woo 
List July 23, 1908. 
Sonnietwrers printed discounts : 








Flat Head, Ivon.......874210@....% 
Bound Head, Iron.......35& Tk 
Flat Head, 8 scone ae 
Bound Head, Brass ..... eoeek 
Flat Head, Bronze. “anee eoeet 


Round Head, Bronze. ...0075& 
Drive BERN Vsécuss+ccsteue 87%4b104 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz 


r pattern Grass. ..$4.25Q35.00 
Reo lished Clipper..... $4.7: 50 


Grain...... oc ccccccccccee Pee -50 

Clipper, Gratis. 87. 75Q$8.25 

Weed and Bush. .......+++34.50@$5.00 
Raisin— 


Soeders— — 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ee a abe io duke dos $2.00" 
uv 10Awls doz. $2, 25 
Wood Hdle., 14 awis, 6 
dos. $3.60632.60 
508108105 


Sete, Awl and T: 
phes38 ae 40 908 
Fray’ Nos. 1, 

12; Roiaovshinethee 5 
me Stan > Pcs Model Tool 
Cri dore ne ene 

Millers, Fal : Tool Ha Is, No, 
oft: Now a2; No. 5, $18 .... iSaibs 


Ros 87905 sior : 


aaa Tool Sets— 
Jt. Madiron. Three Pieces, Hoe, 
and Shovel.......# BELS. vee00$9.00 


Nall— 
Square... .0......per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk, and Pol. astort Leeks 

Octagon. -......++44.+4g1O. $%- 8.75 


ten ond Point: #' ae. 618 


abs 

Mayhew's......... sae Bet EO $0 

Bnell’s Corrugated, Pt. pe 7.50 

Snell’s Knurled, Cup ober gee 7.50 
Rivet— 


eeeeeerecees'* 


-702:10@ 758 
Saw— 


eee +s estes 


0 0000 00 te seecceoeceee> i 


Reaular list 


Atken’s: 
iano 


"eo ereeeee 









ec 


Nos. hae Lee 5.63. 
No. 1 

$16. eagsecosece +... 508 
Giant 3s Cut scene Gon. $8.50 
Roval. Hand, ...........-.<0--@ G0z, $5.0" 
Taintor tive. .... J. cesee® G08 86 75 


Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. .... ...00+++-65% 
Shaves Spoke— 


BOR cotton cdecessngpeemh $1. 1.15 
Wood......+. wo songs: oz. $1.75@2.00 






Bailey’ 3 (Staniey R. & L. Co )....... 
‘Sg ide omibg 

Chapin-Stephens Co.. ove U&10% 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00... eeceees rpm Oe 

Wood's Fi and F2........ scaveesmene 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
G0G ns sina $13.00 15.00 1700gro. 
Cheap $5.00 ’.00 7.00 gro. 

sy &c.: |.10@ 70010 
Bes it es esan 7 
F : al. rahe ok... -B0@S0e ok 

air, uw fap. er cecccccets 
see Keak... ON 


Tailors’ Shears... - a= AROS 
ong vesoccecees 5% 


Acme Cast Shears. 

Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears............. 10% 
Wilkinson's Hedge ...... iueeiie 1900 list 45% 
Wi'kinson's Branch, Lawn and er . 
Wilkinson's Sheep ............ 1900 list. 50% 

Tinners® Snips— 

Steel Blades ..... ce cces « L085@208 10 
Steel Laid Blades. . LOB 10@,£0% 


Forged Handles, Stee: Blades, Berlin . 
40@40& 10% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, os 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co 
Pruning Shears, all grades. .. 40@40&5% 


Orange thears............ 50& 10@50& 20% 
eae - 40&10@! 
Tree Praners.... 
Big Re We WO ecncen 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Seewett’s Antl-Triction fhe detec +i 50% 
n er Hatfield's, Sargent’s lisr, 
sonia 
Be agin nee item -o-tooor a 
Wriguieritie Hatfield Pattern: .:13:25..80% 


Sliding Shutter— 


Reading list...... ceccecccccces conse: oan 
R, & E. ae magenennse eeescece veneer 
Sargent’s list.............. soceeees DOML0E 

Shells— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 


First quality, all gauges.. ‘ 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 waugen 


Paper Shel's. Em 
Acme han New a 
Magic. 10 ote, 16 and 20 gauge,..2585% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel 
Rival, 10, 12, 15 and 20 guuge.. ... “* 
Climax. Union. erpetiee. New Rival 
10 and 12 BUE..... 0.0 25: 
Climax, Union, League. ‘New Rival, 
14, l6 and 208 age ($7.50 Hat)..20% 
ned a 





Expert Metal L ” Pigeon, 10 

16 and 20 gauge.......... 83%ah4 
Robin Hood, Low Brass... « -204 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass.. - W&10E 


Shells, Leadee= 
Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium "Sn Re LOod5% 
= eae Powder, 
oa hat Mok iob 19s 


Comets, High PGE, anics covet 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., ene . 

WOR cece cdeiceccccsess eg $3.85 

Steel.. oe Sete POS n ews eee ‘aor bee ase 
Burden’s,all sizes, # keg...... coer + 83.9 


anor: 

Drop, up to B, 25-lb. eecccccc celeb) 

Drop, BP and Rene 7 25-1, bag$1.385 
Buck, 25-lb. eccccccencccccecessSlebd 

Chilled, 25-Ub. D0g. .o0...+.seeeeee BL385 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov, 15, 1902%....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation. 10. ot 
Satete Metallic uiuedsa. & $ 


$13.20 ais. BD 
igjienel Mf . CO.t 
. ooeeesPer gro. $12.00 


Pa Pisco weeee ovannell Ana 11,00 

No Name..... tt 00 
Shaker (Barier's Pat.) Fiour 8 fers. 

BO, OB.GO. ccc ccesseceese povesesseceen 


Sleves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
ee | 16 18 20 
ull size.. $1.20 1.25 1.30 1,36 
ees $1.30 1.35 1.60 145 
Blase ‘Scant... o-ee $6.96 1.00 1.06 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nesied, doz. ccceee a 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz... seeee 1.00 1.05 


sia. 40 


Mesh 24, Nested, doz....... 1 140 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list.............. 60Q@60k 10% 


Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists ueed by jobbers. 
Skeins, Wagon— 


Cine BOR. cconccccenscicenctll 
elicaccsaanes 0astbancwed 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments, 


eek SC 
Noiseless Slates............. 6085 tens 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters, 

Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00........ceee+0+83K5 

Snaps, Harness— 
GerMan,.....scceveceesse- eh I@QlOk10x 


758108 
4O& 10% 








Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derby.. seeeesereees 
High Grade.......cc.-- 
Jockey........ eecccccers 
yo. eeeereeecces seetees 
ankee.. coneeeeee Si cteccsnal S0R5& 
Yankee, Roller........ eercee “ss lgoaepacee 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
GHOTWE. cccnccecces * eeeeeees + 
German.... eevee 
Modet..... oreececece 
Triumph........... 
Oneida: aw 
aa rn 60g 


Sargent’ * Patent Guarded’... +++ .6634&10% 
Snaths— 


BTR occcwe-ectocscesessiesseemc See 





Rogers Bro., on — le 
Bran «ORIOL 





Anchor. Rowers Brand.. .............. oot 

Wm. Rogers & Son.. - 60&10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers pews 

Silver Plated Flat Ware........... .. 

No. 77 Silver Plated Ware....... .60&10% 

miecellancous— 

German Silver... .......+..» O@C60L5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 

i o_O RRE TT x oes OOM 


Simeon L. & Geo. *. Rogers Co 
German or Nickel Sliver, Spectal Lt 


Tinned lIron— 


TOGS, .ccocceces soesssoeper gro. L5 
Tables.....seeee-+. per gro, 90C@$1.00 


Springs— 


Door— 


Nesae 

Reliance Coil) 
Star (Colt). . 
s Rod, $9 in. 2.’ vseee dow, a: 10 

Victor (Coll)... ooece peccocsees & 10% 


Carriage, iene dh a 


4 oo. and Wider: 
lack or % Bright, b......4%@5 c 
PPO, COs. os sccnnwasenes M4@oKe 
Painted Seat Springs : 
- 60@55c 
- 60@65c 





1% L2x 26 per Pr... .ceccccece 
1% 22228 perpr...... eee 
1% x3 x28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@865e 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Bate rise. . 25@308 
el phia No. i, "@ doz. 913; “No. 2, 


Ps: +s eeseeeeceseeeceserees 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... , tas Jan. &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... § 70410@70@10¢ 10% 

Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
TE ove ceceecas 608: 108 10@ 70% 
Tron Hdl, Try myers and T-Bevels, 
pengesne is 

Disston’s Try Sq. and TBevee 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.......... 

Miter 


Squeezers— Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
35.60: No. 1. $6.85 6.60. 
ood, Porcelain Lined ; 


Cheap ..... MAAR 
Good Grade.....+.... mde doz, $1.25 
Tinned TOR sno gs po0e Oe. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined.......doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ........++...1b. 6@6M4e 
Electricians’, Association liat....... 
8001041048108 
Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
DE csncsdeovakanaitictantenaen $2.55 


Poultry Netting. Staples... per ib.. 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list.. S4Os 
Steels, Butchers’ 









errr oe 30% 
Foster Bros’... .....+0s ++ .B0% 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s,,.. eececeesee 40% 


Steelyards...... ——anae\| 
,ttoohs | and Dies— 
Curtis Reversibis Hatchet Die stock 25% 
Derby Screw Plates ............... 00-85% 
Gardner Die 


L..ccseoccceees 


No. 50s 

Serdnee aa ge mereeyeeree ie a 

Pignt pena eee reene ° HO. svwnssesevseeeee 20% | Bmeorald 
Gte cee war Biskoe% saber 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & & Mts. Co 
Gem Corund ‘0 ine! 00 
gro., 12inch, $10.80 m Oe, Se 
Norton "Emery seythe Stones: 
than gross lots, gro, 
pee SS Oe ° % ero, 
) gross or more....# gro 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black 
Lamoille 8.3 . 11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8....¥ gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain §. 8....# 
+ xtra Indian Pond 8. - ¥ 
No. 1 [Indian Pond 8. 8..# 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 8..#® 
er Ked End 8S. “be -® gro 
Balance of 101 list BBigs 


Oll Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. it 
eGrit. pane Axe, Single or oe 


ORR ee See eee eee rere eee ee eee el 









.00 
20 


Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Arkansas Stono,No, 1,3to5 
Arkansas Stone.No. 1,554 
Arkansas Slips N. 1... spose 


Lily White Washita 4 to 8 i aoe 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in. . 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Sata. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Wash: tone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
Washita Stone, No. - 4 oe-n8 in. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. . odidcanese v0¢e 
Rosy Red Slips........ ceeds cokel 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra. «0. BOE 
Washita Slips, N 


Woshina Sitpe, No Maa oo thes 


Sian see es uaahees. cael $3.00 


weece erseee + -81.50 


Ses. “Cherry— 
MSTIIIID, as cccvoscteitcsss sdsovede 25@5 


Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falis.. ae CSescesscoccce 15&10 
Morrill’s...# doz., N No. 3 $10.00 Sai, ( 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50..... 
Whipple's Corabination. veoe Oz, #2 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............- W@H&K 1 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......seeseseessssss Ae 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&1(: 
Hame~ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 105 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.,..do0z. 55@60c 


NS ocndnenceced dvcotencece OZ. $1.7 ) 


Excelsior Stretcher and ‘tack Hammer 


Combined, per d0Z. $6.......0........ 20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............25@25&714¢ 


National Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Jan. 
1, LYVOZ. ccccceccescesecer-ceess sesccecD0R! 5t 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

National Sweeper Co.: Per doz 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (26 in 


case), Nickel..... iain inte eaina eves. R4,00 
Mapes, 2 Rolier Bearing (30 in Case), 
OIG, . oc cccccce.c-escvccccessoses » 
Marion, Roller Bearing, ‘peguiar 
finishes, full Nickel...,.........+« $24.00 
Marion Queen. Rolier Bearing, 
full Nickel «824.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickei | $22 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned. saw 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Nickel................ $36 .00 
Monarch Ext Roller Bearing, 
(17-inch case), Nickel 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case), Japanned 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... $750 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$18.00 
Note.—Kebates: SOc dozen on three- 
dozen lots; a per on a dozen 
lots ; $2 per dozen on on 8; $2.50 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lot 


TV acke, Brads, a&c.— 
List Jan. 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks........ W&LOL10@... 

duutan Cut Tacks... .90@265. . 

Swedes Iron Tacks. 00: 30¢ 1065 @ 

Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... 


HOBLELIORS: 
Gimp Tacks... .....+-I0bLSEL10@. . 
Lace Tac 


| 2 
Trimmers’ Tacks. . 9083081085 
Looking Glass Tacks. 70k 105 @ « . 
Bil Posters’ and Railroad Tacks bee 
Hunyarian Naile . sae: : 

a eoee 
Common and Patent Brads... 


Trunk and 6 Clout Nails, SoeiesG..... 
above 


siraigh se paris 4, Price are Fe 
Weighne and id an extra 102 Son 


uA ’h Salada cata, ainda 


. 


ae 


Double Pointe a Tooke, -.90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & EK. Mfg. Co.'s ist, 


See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, morals 8: So: ceveee es SO-Gal Be 


ee 60-gal., 


Co d 
Queen Clty 8.8. £05. £%. Segal. ‘s 
Tapes, ieencatne 





Amertcan _— Skin,.... oe 
Stel esonre csrioce MOQUOGIOS 


Chesterman’ Senecsesscersee nee 
Eddy Asses’ Skin,....0...0+++-+-40&1 pe 
Eday Patent Leather........ 

Eddy Steel 


tate 
Lower list, 1899... ..... ; asa 

Lufktn’s Steel. see eeeeee eeeeeeees 3: 35% 

Lufkin’s Metallic. seeeeeecesee ¢: 30@ &5% 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. ,$3.00 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case. ...+.0+. +. 80L10Q@I08 1085¢ 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire, 

Single Loop...... +22 BOR2% 

Monitor, Cross Head, Etc..::....70% 

Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brith Bitwscscccasoes one 000 Mk 10% 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, £c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works,.......... 60&10 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset 


ters, Tire. 
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Teg Piste an ag (20@208&5% 


vio ors’ Hay ae oak eee dedi awe a ee 
St well’s Hay Carrie) s.......cccee 26. 5% 
<; well's Hay orks. ..... — 
srowell’s Fork Pulley8.............000+ 5us% 
aw— 
4; ins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 
sip onds’ Improved onadenes ec cceccced 334% 
<i monds’ Crescent........ Seccanneece soe 
ip— 
& 7. J, TE, 5. cracecvcbcciee © cccsctee 


Transom Lifters— 
see Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fiy= 
Ralloon, Globe or Acme. 
loz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11. 50@ 12. 00 
rper, Champion or Paragon.... 
doz. $1.25@1.40! gro. $13,00@ 13 50 


H 
i 


Gam 
Oneida Pattern. .... 15 10@ 754: 1005% 
Ne WNOUSC. oo. cccccceceesceess 45G145854 
Hawley & Norton. _ ........+: 65@b5k5% 
vietor (Onelda Pattern)..... T5@75&54 


Jump (Blake Pattern) 60&5@60& 10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 
8%@Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90e 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. J, Rat, Each $1.121¢;. 8 doz. $12.00 
No. 3, Rat, ® doz, $.6. 0; ease of 50 
$5.25 doz. 


No.3, Rat,® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4. 25c loz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 
$2.75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 
1, @ ar. _—_e 
Mouse, No. 3, 
50% 


0. 


schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 
No. 2. # gr. $80.00; 
GROG scastisutbancebebesseceaiied 
J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: 


ou t. 
Blizzard ........N0. 12 2 $3.00 No. 1, $9 530 
Old Nick... .-No. 30, 2.22 No. 2, 8.40 
BURRS bo cenbisme No, 5, 2.10 No, 3, 8.40 
Imp'd Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 
hole, $2 40. 
Imp'd or. Shot; Mouse, per gro.,4 
hole, 





Trimr ers Spoke— 
Bonney’ ‘ Mos land eS .......2e % 
Wood's F.l.....- seit eacustes ieeseds 508 
Treeeane 
Diseton Brick and Pointing..... .....30% 
Disston Plastering. .......e00.0-0- + 25% 
Disston “ Standard Brand” and Gar- 
den Trowels ad eeiahene ome hedans sees 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Troweis, 3 
gro. $5.00 
Kohler’s steel Garden Trowels, df Pinas 
gro. $6.00 


Never-Break Steel Garden foe, 
gro. $45.00 

Rose Brick and Plastering.......... B&e5t 

Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. .25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.,: 


Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb 
Balis,, 








wens metone- 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 











Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 tr, io. Stove Hollow Ware: 
GOZ 00.0.4 0+- 2-008 eee | Bnameled ...000 cagecess 554: 10@60% 
Cotton Wrapping 5 Balis tol. GQHOONG i sccss veces oo COLIN E654 
according to quality. ....16C@25e | }igin or Unground. C5@10@70% 
aacmae 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and Se ite Country Hollow are per r 100 lbs., $2.50 
sete seessess ses eeee snes White Enameled Ware : 
American 3 Ply Hem Dp. I i-lb. Balls... | Maslin Kettles tee kee 10% 
ai 13@tke Covered Mare: 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. Tinned and Turned...... Sea 
Balls (Spring Trwine)..... ...0-++-9 | Enameled........ a ..60% 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Bails,......9€ | gee also Pots Glue. “""" “*°°""* 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... .8¢ Enameled— 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... Agate Nickel steel Ware 50&20 
9@Wec Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials . 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls. ..46c G08 15% 
No. 2%6/ Mattress, 4 and %-lb Balls.37¢ Tron Clad Ware.............- Te 10% 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply syiase wava, Knameled . : 402108 
' sesscecccesceseeO4 DOC Nover Break Enameled.............. 504 
V Tea Ketties— 
ises— Galvanized Tea Kettles 
‘ a FRC cccce 6 2 9 
Sold BO. oo. reece cessece 50k 10@ 60% Each “460 600 bf 66¢ 
_ Steel Hollow Ware. 
Parallel Avery Spiders os Griddles .....65@65&54% 
Athol Machine Co : Avery Kettles, ...0..... 2000. se sees senseee 50% 
Simpson’s Adjustable....... ee -40% Porcelained.... .......... &5@508 10% 
Standard. .........ce-s00 as ts 40% Never Break Spiders ard arlddtes.. peaken 
ND nace “cvvane 25% S5&54 
Rs ink. isc ene 14% Never Break Kettles.................. 60% 
Columbian Hdw.Co . ....cccccocccccccscs 40% Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles. ....65&5% 
Emimert Universal: \ Solid Steel Kettles. ......ccccccccccccss 60% 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1...... ..+-.+- #15.00' Warmers, Foo : 
Pattern Makers’ No 2....... ..... 812.50 PW fg. Co. Garcons hawed 40@40&10% 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No, 4.12.50 Wash boards— 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% Solid Zinc: # dos 
Hollands’: Crescent, farnily size, bent frame. $3.00 
Machinists’ > AO ake fied Star, family size, stationary 
NS 6 xn ccbsdcnenecee’ 40@4A0 B57 tector. 3 
Kev-tone........... ..s000--- - B5R5@70% proves ceecercocce: Gu 
Lewis Tool Co 20@30% Double Zinc Surface : 
| i i alles ee ye | Saginaw Globe. family size, station- 
DTT. cnadeqecnnccaceses covesesenen 20% ° F wtector. $2. 65 
Miller’s Falls. ...........0..+. «.+++--OO&10% cable G coen fannl 
Parker’s: ~ PEOCEOCOP 200000. cccnes 
VICCOP. 2... cccceceverccsecece cocces 20@25% Single Zine Surface : 
EE, nadddkccnncedusuedweane 20@25% Naiad, familysize, open back perfo 
Vulean’s.........cesecececsesees A0@10% WRNOD kcndeccesecscndcuccccossonvend $3.40 
Combination Pipe... écicas ee 60% caeew wlobe, protector, family 
Pn cek scecccunvegues xceenen 20@25% size, ventilated back ............ $2 
I ices fo cana dacs oxctvcensscuceaas 40% | Bras« Surface: 


Smith & Hemenway Co. 






IE ois con vnduetsccseusa . 40% 

Jewelers.... Slee 
Snediker’s X. L........... 314% 
Stephens’..... enduadebensetec 344% 

Saw Filers’— 

Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. .40% 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp ‘and Guide, ¥ doz 

i vexccxse . 25% 
aden Siw Cl.mps, 9 ‘doz... a “*$8.00 
cas: itd ccdae ding ehdarsgnneh 6.66 604 
Wentworth! s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 

GG Gi ccckdivdacs — snncstadendsis 45&50% 


Wood Workers’— 


Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 








ome King, Single Surface, open 
ack $3.00 
N tckel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface 


w h $3.00 
asners— 
LSather, Axle— 
Me edeadessese rn iP 108 10% 
Patent........+ » - OHSS 
Coil: % 1 ae ‘1% Inch, 
Ile 12° I8¢ the per box 
iron or Steel 
Size bolt.... 616 3% % % 
Washers....$5.10 4.20 2.9% 2,70 
In lots less than one keg add ‘ge per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add Xe to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per Ib. 4 


% 


2 50 


Waterers, Hog— 








107 








19 to 26......T5RINR2G@75E& 1087 - 
27 to 36,........75@10R74@80k2! 
Galvanized : 
WU snwenetan ecvece «oe 0@7085% 
PE sicdsas 7244h5Q72% 10% 
SF FPSO, 2csdes .. 2KE@ 724 P1054 
Coppered : 
OUD ie cens Vescéustases 70B5@ 70 10% 
10 to 18.. «POR 1IV@ 708 11B5S 
19 to 26...... ... TIT 4@75L10E2448 
Me civeds anne TELIV@ 75B 10K 54 
Tinned: 
OUR TA. savecsdiess ccteses 75@ 757 268 
BD Mdccudceuscecedaas 724 @7: 
TR Dikascdsctccden T0B5@ 0k5R5 4 
27 to 3¢ cone voces O@I005E 
Tinned and Annealed on Spools... 
70@ 70k 10% 
Brass & Copperon Spoolst0@60dé 10% 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96............. 308 
Copper, list Feb. 26, °96........+...15% 
te LB ee ee ee .504 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, i903. . W@I0E 104 


Wire Cloth and. Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting ; 
80h 10@ 808 1085% 
Painted Screen Cloth,per 160 ft.21.26 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade : 


Nos. 2,2% and 3 Mesh, sq. ft..... 2¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft.....- 4c 
No. 6 Mesh, sq ft civics are 
No, & Mesh, sq ft «eehe 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ......+. SO@5@S0k108 5% 

Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 
7085@. 708 10% 


NE ha ccs dtcewexans LE@4ER5E 
BED wanaccadénesenetadsudintecenes 60&104% 
Alligator...... oes esheedes cceeteecea« 70% 
Altigator Pattern detextadeededecasdaed ome 
BU DOBicceccedccccccceccce ébesbucednees 70% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S........... equientenaes 3585% 
Adjustable S Pipe..........cceesssee- 40% 
Brigg’s Pattern........ eoccerccee 308104 
Combination Black,.......... «eee t0&5S 
Combination Bright................ 494% 
Merrick’s Pattern. .........sccserce 250% 
No. 8 Pipe, Bright. ......0e cece ee 
BOGPOMIAII SD. 6 04.02.0000 secces 33446 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl... 40&10&5&5¢ 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. ....490@10&5&5¢ 
Coes’ Genul: e Kev Model... .40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ “ Mechanics’......40&10&10&5&5% 


Donohue’s Engimeer.............-. 408104 
Dudly Combination............. 5OR10&5% 
TE an sna naa eae eeseue SOK 10K 
Dudly Adjustable _— Pic cmaceay 40108 5% 
TID, cn cccccesceccvectecccecsecceves 50&10% 
Belgie WGMORES, cccce ctscccecccccsscess 404 
Elg'n Monkey Wrench Pipe Jews... .3314 
CS 0 ee ee 
Gere is. deananemantuases we - «70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Case lots.........000+ ee ‘ 50&5¢ 






Less than case ox 
Improved Pipe (W & 1 




























































: B 1 & Keeler Combination Pi . 
Kew york Pattern........ ove ee ee edO& 10% Fine, Reset ER Ss eee a « | Improved Dewey, ® doz............ $13.00 | Solid Handles, P.3&2W. 
some PAttErM.........cccessoes 60&10% | Hollands’ Combination Pipe .. iaiibass edges— IW onc cis- iscvdsesese. 
Pn a ea seeececvece jer doz, $19.00 Parker’s Combtaation Pipe: Oil Finish....scccccccceold. 2.60@2.70c | Triumph... .......... 
Daisy Stove Trucks, impro ed pattern vi peries.. Weights. Vulcan Chain. es ion o- eeusceven 
Model Stove Trucks........# = sts No. 870.. Covert’s saadierg Works. coe 10¢ | T & B Fruit Jer Wrenches tail # gro $9.00 
dea o Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches,® gro $9.60 
Tubs, Wash—_ " Fes ton. fa e Triumph Frnit Jar Holders. ® gro. $15.00 
Nol ?# 8 ads—Price Per M. ee Fe are ory: Wrought Coods— 
Galvanized, per dos. $6.00 6.50 6.95 Eastern District............... $25.00 a ood ae 
Gilvantuall wv ash Tubs,S. 8. & Co,): B E., 11 UP vas cesses os Western, Central and Southern = es, Hooks, fe, list Mare od 
mid Hod. $3. 39 a 30 > a Districts market unsetild, Beeesenseesseeec. -eee oe AOE 
erdoz, net.$5. 30 7208.10] B. £., 8 ¥ rices ranging from $21.00@2.00 
Twine—Miscellaneous—_ | B. £..7.........c.cscecceeee se. 800 (5 heels, Well— covert Sutttory Works Tee... 
ye a EB. Bee 11 UPceccccccce evccccecH lOO ie 8-in.. $1.6 '@1. 80: 10-in., $2.00@?.25; a eaten ven siete . 
No. and %-lb.Ralls ..22c@the| P. E., 9and 10 ........ vesseee L25| 3] 12-in., $2./5@2,65: Uein., $4.00@'.25 *¢. Ox. and 9 Bows— 
N 12 lb. Yokes, Ox, and Ox ows 
212. Yand & lb.balls , “18 P. E., rcs dadbswcntd scoce BO Wire and Wire Goods— Fort Madison’s mers & Freighters’ 
No. 13.4 and %-lb.Balls . ie Pe a Sieh wetinnnscens® 1.50} Bright and Annealed list net 
No, 2h, 4 and '4-lb.Balls . 18¢c | Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger. ‘$1. 70@175 | 6109 ....cceeeees oee224E5@72%410 Zinc— 
No. 36,4 and %-lb.Balls . “[se@ ire Kly’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........83.00@3.%5 pF ts eee 72 Ke AE 10e54 Sheet ......... per 100 ibs. $6. 15@6.40 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. : 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. peg ag ny aye Te @95 | Green. Chrome..........-.-+-+-. 10 @1s Animal, el ohn Vege- 
at. ‘awa Oll.. + 84@ 944 | “lots 600'm or over.....---... s+ @ 636 | Slenna, Raw....-...scccecee 13 @IS ie gene Bet @4s 
Lots of 500 B or over 6% Lots.less than 500 ®............ 7 Se MINI, nncccecsesevevecce 12 @15 Linseed, City, boiled........... @45 
Lots less than 500 ®.......... °° @; Lisherge. bbis. 4g bbis. and kegs: Umber, Raw...........000-s00+ 'L @14 | Linseed,State and West’n, rawso @41 
In Barrels...... a Z “2 ps ® orqver... aseases eee @ % Umber, Burnt........ eens eeeeeee 11 @l4 Linesed. . raw eeeaen aeee.. ‘os = 
lead White, in oll, 25m tin Ocher, American... . ¥ tondi.dieis, ‘| __ Miscellaneous. Lard, extra No.  oleeeneegeees 42 O45 
Lead, White: treat rice. tin . 4] Orcher, American Golden...... 24 @8_ | Barytes, Woite Foreign,. - Lar eaeaseiaei aa 
nite, add te tee +4 ® tin Orcher, French.. ........-.--.. 9 @ 34 # ton $17.50@20.00 | Gotton- aed, Grude, f. pacgcresat 3 33 @34 
Li sWhite tad PrhOe soses ee @ 1 | Orener, Foreign Golden... 9. pecyees Ane. floate: tease ey eet Cotton-seed, Suiamer Yellow, 
Mineral, English...# ® at 8, Crude, No. 1....... % ‘ 
sorted tins, add to keg price. . 156 | Orange Mineral, French.....1! @ 34 | Chalk, in buik........ Wion 3.00@ 3.25 cBtvomied” Baier Voie on 
- American, rorene: For lots 12 tons Orange Minerat, German... 6%@ 9 Chalk’ in bbis...... # 100 .@ off grades ‘39 @39% 
. ; er 44¢ rebate ;and 2¢ for cash Orange Mineral. American. 8@ 8% China Clay, English. aoe 11.60 at7. Fo Seere. Crete" ee asses 55 
fi paid inl) days from date of iavoice ; Red, Indian, English.. 4%@ 8 Cobalt, Oxide..... 4 100® 2.50@ Sperm. Naturai 1 ‘ing. "ei @s2 
or lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash Red. Indian. American . 3 @3 Whiting, Common. ® 100 ® 454 48 ine * BI cal Spring. "63 @66 
I bait in 15 da sanmoibe ae Red: Turkey, Eustis "4 @ 6 | Whiting. Gilders............ [55@ [57 | Sperm’ Hatem Wintee "68. 66 
tet A han net. , Tuscan, English... . 7 @10_ | Whiting, extra Gilders’. -538@ -60/| Sperm, Bleached Winter. 67 @6s 
Sine, Ainestnam ae weney | 45co Guz | Red. Venetian, Amer..# 100%. 50@1.50) Putty Tallow, Prime........... 50 @51 
ne’ Paria, ‘Rei Seal. ees in % | Red Venetian, “English, ®1W0 %.1,25@1 75 In niaddere “a2 Whale, Crude... eo 
Zine: arte, Geos Pt cae” - $ on Sienna, It Italian, Burnt and | gig | In bulm...... ae | Whale: Natural Winter ..46 @47 
Zine Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6 Sheen, Teak. ‘wee Boma” ® 3 e +] Incans 1BtoS®D.... ..... ...-+- vised Whale Bleached a: -- 48 @49 
ain: u wom . Green Seal, dry .. @ Sienna, American, Raw........ 1 g | Incans 12 '¢B to 25 M..... ....-«1}9@2 icakeion, L heen = bm 
Greca Senn ch. in Poppy Ol], Sienna, American, Burnt and | . Spirits Turpentine. Menhaden. Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Lots of | tonand over........+-18 @12%¢| Tale Freneh. 22.2222 Bb ite aig | In Oil bbls....... -- 2088, @ORi¢e | Kombaten RE Reached Winterse Se 
mots ot less than | tom. ......+.124@i2% | Tale’ American............ +e a5 ‘@l.25 | 1m mac SR ic aktindes-csnce 62%4@63 ¢| Seaeeeen a teeeee eeeeee ‘ ma 74 
Red ao). t French, in Poppy Oil, Terra Alba, French, # 100 B . 95 @1.00 lue, | Cod, Domestic... Scan 39 @40— 
o's of 1 tenenm 1g | Terra Alba, English............. "95 @1.00 | Ca INCU. «ons eereees eens #D1L @15 | Cod: Newfoundland..........” 49 @41 
Lots lon tne OVEE. +000 00200 1 en Terra Alba, American No. 1....65 @85 Common Bone.. pied icnebee 6 @8 eee 44 45 
Discounra. a Oca on Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 | Extra White... ........0..000.-+ 18 @24 | RedSaponified. 222725222528 3 536@ 5% 
Lm s.—V. M. French Zine.—Dis- | Umber, Turkey,Bnt.&Pow.®® 2\4@ 314| Foot Stock, White.....00000.22: IL @14 | Olive. Ttalfan, bbis,.2.°.°. 49 @52 
assnr ane of 10 > on eo 50 Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2'46@ 31¢| Foot stock, Brown.. c.cecee? @10 | Neatsfoot prime... me 
bhi grades, 1%; 2 8. 2%; 50 | Umber, Bnt. Amer..... secescee » 14@ 2 | German Hides.......cc.cseccccccl? @18 Palm, prime, Lagos...... .. ’ 8m 64@6%K% 
Dr Colors Umber. Raw, bas cachaaes +148 3 Frene Sedicikshusdiueutsnees Sia 9 @40 M oll cones 
Black © . ellow, Chrome .........«.-.++. @ rish...... eesseeeee eee 13 G16 
~~ PG caths petacen ¥D 5 @10 Vermilion. American Lead..... " @25 BOW GPORE. .... .0000+e+cecccccces 8 ‘ail Ineral = 
oo Op. Amer aka cael ates $ 2.¢ a enemerver. bulk.. @70 ; Medium White............... 14 @17 om 20 gravity, 25@30 ould ; 
Th Op, Eng.......06- ee ermilion fiver, bags.. 9 a ap eee eer ere ere ee { 4 
lack || VOEP.accncccccscccees "216 @20 | Vermilion: Rngiish, Tmport.. ‘30 S85 |, Gum Shellac— Cts. per Jb. Black, 39 gravity, 156014 tow. 14 IS 
AMP. COM... seseeecoee scneaen 446@ 6 | Vermilion Chinese. . - $0.9081.00 | Bleached..........++-++. eteccacsos 3 @52 | Black, SUMMET - oo sess eee veee +13 @14 
ae Onis ---8D4 @6 Colors in Oll. Button at’ ae @ | Cylinder, light filtered. . 20.@2116 
‘ ..-29 @32 s Diamon +se.-seeee+-60 @-. | Cylinder, dark filtered. . 184@19%%4 
lue issian ee 27 @30 . Fine Orange..... $0. sccecevcse eeee5l @56 | Paraffine. 93-907 gravity. - 15 @15% 
le ramarine cian 414@ 15 Be CO. GRTMccccs: 6 cvcsvesceces 4) @H | Paraffine. 903 gravity.. 14 @l4\ 
rown Spamighveccccessege a EE Seat carasindadusswexdag ---- 85 @.. | Paraffine, 885 gravity ..... 114%@12% 
Mie, No. 40,, a wn.5i8 B75 T. N. ecece vecces o....44 @47 PORTA, COG, «. «oon cacerccccceess 14 @15% 
reer hrome, ordinary .. enue DP Wee tie Wis cncidbiieddcbeciae scedsuceceds 63 @.. ! In small lots ' j¢ advance. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 3, 1904 





The following quotatione are for smal! lots, 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 


1to 1% in. round and square....... ? al.80¢ 
OCG OC Om, SEC OD BOB... cccccncneccs j#D.... Gl 7 
146 to 4in. x 4 to 5-16............ .@D... @2.00¢ 
Rods--5¢ and 11-16 round and square.® BD .,.. @¥.U0¢ 
Angies: Cis # fb 
Bin x% Mm. and larger.....-.... ceeee ce eeeeeeeee 2.157 


8 in. x 3-16 im and WHIMN..........ce.ccccccercesoeser oF 


1% to 244 in. xn pecnceeens seosensBiODG 
1'g to 2% in. x 3- 16in and thicker..." . 2... 2.007 
1 to 144 in. x 3-16 In...... onbe . sebennecee Seceneees 2.05¢ 
LO 144 KM IM... ecceeeceeeeeeecsennees ° ooeee BLOG 
OE BET. cn 000000080000 sedvnesscentengesececceses 2 25¢ 
Bg KV AM.....ccccccccccccccces seorsevecccccccesseces 2.35¢ 
BG IG IM.......ececeereves ers seecccecescescessscces DLO 
Ue X B32 Im... ...eeeeeereeees peccce Peccccnccos eocce 3.65¢ 
Tees: e 
BAM. .cccecce paedeeswuee SeSorscdcversvccescece paccoss 2.45¢ 
144 IMs... ceeereeeeeere eerewewees seccsecescecersssses Sete 
1% to Zain, ..-..- 900Gdesereceseccssceccceces coves 2. 150 
8 in. and larger... Peepnns +0c0decaseée 2.40¢ 
ROAM. ......-.cocece+sscocrcccverccccccccscsccsccces 2.35¢ 
Channels, 8 in. ‘and larger pbb pebhhsened a re 2.35¢ 
Bands —1¢ to 6 SL) SY ERR em 2.10¢ 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ # Dm 3.05¢ 
Burdens “H. B &S. Iron, base 
RD. ccc bbcebner cde 000, 6+0essceesesetebeece # D 2.852 
OTTISCOR ”?.. .cccccccccccscccercccersccccsesseccers Pat 
Norway Bars.........+s0+e++se+ ‘iebeensesnentn’ 3 
Norway Shapes 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per bb 
Bessemer Machinery.... ... ces ccesetes . 1. 85¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and "Sick NR sa hetaich doen te +12.00@2.50¢ 


Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 7¢ 


Soft Steel Sheets— 

























Me, cccccccsccece BOO INO. 4. ..cccrcocce 2.450 
ae eee 2.30¢ | No. 16.............- - 2.55¢ 
ee eee re: 2.%0€ | NO. 18.......cccccceee 2.05¢ 
i, Bil nndpanvccterces SEE fivedkatebbuunscen ee 
Es Boch akeibsevnnses 2 496 | NO. BB.....ccc.cecccee 2.706 

Sheet iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R. G. 
Soft Steel Cleaned. 
No 14........00+08 eee eccece 2.60¢ 
Bed. 1G... cosscceccesses occere 2.70e 
Nos. 18 00 21. ....-..0-e0e eee 2.80¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24......... wees ose 2.90¢ 
Nos. 25 and 26......... oe es 3.00€ 
OS Pee oe 8.102 
BBD, BB. «0 cicceccscccceccccce ses 8.20¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 

DEE ncncvancasasadoneespopeegshanehee em 11%4a@lide 
Patent Planished,......... kaess # DA, LO¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

Nos, 14 t0 16 ....0--0+-eeeee Oeeeeeeeee eoescees # D, 2.93¢ 
BEGG, 00 OO BO. ccccces cvwsecvsccévvstesosevoes oe @ DB, BATE 
Pee. SOS DAs. ceccs scebeceesesscccs woeveser ss # Db, B.tle 
No. 26 ; # DB, 3.66¢ 
No. 27.. .# DB, 3.00¢ 
No. 28 + bd, 4.15¢ 
No. 30 -#D, Si2¢ 

No. 20 and lighter, 86 inches wide, 25¢ high er. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
BOAR GORE ...ccccccccccccccccsccesese coccccessesse ¥DRi15 ¢ 
Extra Cast.......... oo seececccrevescsoes # D158 @ 20 ¢ 
Sw PAH sick. Jcnandennsehoogedemediicka #16 ¢ 
OR # D115 ¢ 
Bitater, Let Quality ......cccccccccccccesccssccee #? DiS ¢ 
German Steel, Best ............sccescccceccsees # B10 ¢ 
2d quality..... cence Db 9 ¢ 
BG QUALEY ......ncccrccescvccccccccccecccccece #D 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast DRE, BOS QRIID . odcncccescasepace #mi5 ¢ 
2a qoeey ain eidesmamttinasabeerboodeesthevas #Dil4 9 
Od GUAMIEY........cccercccccce covcccccccccecees # Diz ¢ 
R. Mushet’s TT ath os ene cab wane ascii - #46 ¢ 
TY cheeshncsatntshnesnenb’ *# D119 ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best.............. #D35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Set. pemevesegse cechoscececes ends ¢ 
Seamans’* EN a5 0 konen oxntnasscanssesned 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..# ® 43 ¢ 
METALS-— 
Tin- 
Duty. prise. Bars and Block. Free. Per D 
e:: eeesesece ennsdecocerdcccsesecs eeveses ZS @W14¢ 
Straits, P oevesseadh<pecndsensscsss bas atiee VB @214¢¢ 
Straits in i cesctiad coese seeeceresecnereseses SOG @sOlGe 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
land Grade: 
Bee BO Beer cdecewesccccvcesccesctoccescce ee 
IX,14 x20 ..... ecccccce eeeerrccererecseesssesccsece $80 
Melyn Grade: 
BD, BO BBW. ccccccccccccccceccccs SNSEe Valiente 6.10 
TX, 14 EZ BO... ..cccvcce..ccccescoccccece ° 7.85 
Allaway Grade: 
BO, 16 & BO. .occocercceccee oes seeecerceeresess --5.10 
Bas WO BOD, 0... 00. vccnswbsr'eceevleeeesssncmoens - 6.20 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
BO, 06 28 BD... cccancev SOD Duidcrocccccnvces mecenee de 2 
Sig Oe Deak nbhobhbbennaskebes sevsonccieessc xe .- 85. = 
American Terne Plates— 
PUTED, (udeinbdenessckasdtbetcessecses ides +++ 288.30 
IX, 20 x eb cdbNkgavsiaiinieiminsnennies Suitichbmeeninl $10.30 
Copper 
Dory: Pig. Ber and ingot and Old Co 
Manufactured, 24¢¢ ® Ib, beer tree. 
ingot— 
LAKE. ....sceccreeesseee Coen eeree eeeeeeeee -13 4@13%¢¢ 
SD ocnbeesvinenccnansessvecathpecsbibaabuce UD @13%¢ 








MARCH 2, £904, 


Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, Net 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 30 x 60. 
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30 92) ooxe 18 19) 619) 19 2 21. 22) 25) 2 
30 96 72| 18 19 19 19 2 2 25 28 
30 ne 6 18 9 19 19 21 5 
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Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # ® advanc® 
>ver price of sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or, Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, # square foot ani 
heavier l¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 
Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the ‘toregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. 16 Db 
a‘ivance over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B "advance 
over the price fo r Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢# ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, —— and Fiats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, cocccccceces BSG 
12 oz. and up to 14 on, to aquare toot, ¥ ab. ° 
10 oz. and up to 12 02., ® 
Lighter than 10 oz , # DB. eee 20¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, a¢ ®R b additionai 
ee: over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 

ms, 
Polished “Dopper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ # ® extra. 





Copper Wire— 
Hard and Sort Drawn—b. & 8, Gauge. 

Last Feb. 2, 1901. 
‘os. ..6000to3 9 and 10 11 and 12 
Base ne ‘4e ; e adv, 

NOB...000.. 18 " 6 “— y “ 

¢ * adv, 

NOB.....062 1 18 


ee i 2%¢ ® ® adv. 
Seamless Brass ubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


ordere |. 
Nov. 2, 1903, Outside Diameter. 


Net. 
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Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 


iron F'lpe Sizes—Brass 
16 2 2% 3 3% 44! 
9h 90 8 af an bf fai af a1 24 93 ah Sy find 


Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # » additionai 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1398, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, % m ap to ga. ee eereesecerees 
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a ° tnokt Ly : 3-18" ‘ af 
malier than A tchanhadinesading: sbinaecwend Ss ial 
stock & to3 nk tu No. 19, “inciusive... Shake eee 
Over d inoh 60:94 inch, inciusive........ oanessenss 45 
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Bronze pen epee advance on Brass List, 3 conta. 
Discount aa d' Sh eee ‘a’ 25% 

so n t Br :s— 
ihe ar » Sharpe eet Bra: uge.) 

Common High Bras] in. | in.) In. jin] n Joab joak JU 
Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18) 20) 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20) 22 24) 26 26 
To No.20 inclusive. |.22 |.23 |.25 |.27|.29..31 .33).36 





j 
Nos. 21 22,28 and2i.22 (124 |'96 (28 '30|'32)/34//37 
eg PR -24'¢'.27 |.20/.31/.33'.35/.38 
Nos. 27 28 ......'.88 [25 |.28 |/80/:32/34/:36 .39 


~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly, market report: 


Common High Brass. ia.|tm.jin | in.| in.| in.|in. 





Wider than 26 | 28/ 30 | 32 | 34] 36 | 38) 49 
and including 28 | 30 | 32) 34 | 36) 38 | 40 
To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 42 | 46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.a5) * 
Nos, 21, 22. 23 and 24. 40 |.43 |.47 .51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25 and 26........ -41 1.44 }.48 |.52 |.57|.63 .71 
Nos. 27 and 28..... ...1.42 |.45 |.49 |.53 |.58 |.65 75 








* Special prices not less thin 80 «ants. 
Add _‘4¢ ® DB additional for eash number thinner 
than Noa. 28 to 38 inclusive. 


‘Wise In Colls, 


Discount from List. 


r 
List February 26, 1896 











Gili’, 

Brown & Sharpe’s gauge om. Low | bronze 
the standard. beeen brass.| and 

| ot copper 
All Nos, to No. 10, inclusive.... $0.28 ($0.27 ($0.28 

Above No. 10 to No, pecowsonniss -23'6| 276) 28g 
MO. 27 OMG NO. 18 .° cccseciscccoly oB4 28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20..... Gewqemars ic 25 -29 33 
No, 21 .B0 34 
No BI 35 
No. 32 36 
No 34 38 
No. 86 40 
No. 3F | .43 
No 42 46 
No 46 51 
No 49 4 
No 52 62 
No 55 47 
No 5y oto 
No .63 82 
a 68 05 
No } .@4 1.30 
No. | 80 1.50 
No. 1.04 1.70 
No | 1.84 | 2.00 
No 2.00 | 3.25 
No 2.60 6.75 








Discount, Brass Wire, 25 5%: oT Nar. 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® advance, 


Tobin Bronze- 
Statens, but not turned, Rods, 53 we diameter, Se 





iT) 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 

Dut In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ ® D 
Western 8 iioaeniianes SOOO ee eeeeee seaeeeeerene 6 ¢ 
Zine, 
ay; Suees, 2¢ RD. 

No. 9, base, casks.,.. S34¢ | Open per, B............ 749 
Lead. 

Duty: Pi sane Bare and Old, 24¢¢ ® ». Pipe and 

Sheets. e¢ 
assoetinn te. Stine punid cndee a ee 
a ee Ceersccccccccccs Covecceecccccccccce "554 ube 
PU. coshulbdhed coones cece nenneeeenad sesbvosacs 2 - @ D Hye 
IL, 65 cues c0eet ckekedisaapas,.” Sbaveeds # Dive 
EE SO Us. bates panesecbibacecdahbacteies Rm d0 ¢ 
SEAMED. on cus desk benah<dentacven: sebbueanee’ ¥. DT ¢ 
Old Lead in exchange, "sige ¥ Db 
Solder. 


46 & 14, guaranteed... ..18K@l9 ¢ 
INGOs Eb .ccccecscccccccccccccs ° o- L6%@17 ¢ 

Prices of Solder in licated by private brand vary 
according to composition, 


Antimon - 
uty, 4¢ Bl 


‘ookson 
Hallete’s.. 





see eens eeesees 


® 
Corecccececesccesseccsscccocess+. OD 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # D.  Eiates, Sheets, Barsanid Rods 





No. 1 Aluminum<guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for ——e 






Small lots.. Svknchente. dpdas saekasbbonett & Ott 
Pes ceadiacastpvectcates hapasnanananetn D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum Stings teed be over 90 % pure}, ia 
jngots for rem 
PUREE BOOB. «2000. cccces cece cocesecccceescccce # Dm ite 
BOD> Te BERS. nccnscavegscccceccdcggscseppacecces ¥ D ise 


Aluminum Sheet, B - &S. gauge. 50's oF more 
Wider than ..........sccscscscccccocee GIN, 14-In, os in, 
And including. ......0-seseseeeceeesss.14-in, a in, 30-in. 


# Bb. PD. » 
NOB.13 tO 19....... sccccccccccceree 0.42 0. 44 $0.47 


No. sever eeseeeeeeee Sreesesceces sess 44 46 av 
Nos. BL CO BBrcccccccccccccccccccccsece 046 "48 51 
No, 24.. 


eecerccseseeee cocsccccsesseses § 246 .50 53 





No, 25 TEerTTITiTiTiTtiiiiititiitiith 47 51 54 
No. 26 Cocccrorccccccccccccesecees .47 54 5u 
BO. BF .ccccctcnccc*cnccccesccccccsecsce 6640 57 42 
No. 28... weccececccccococece .48 57 ‘4 
No. 20 eoccccccccccccesccs | 040 60 ¥ 
BEUAIEP: cnsvaddianeeneecnevengccncs 64 77 


.50 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 6 # D extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. a 
Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢ 
No. ¥ to No. 10..8 BD a9ig¢ 





No. 11. ...-+05 oon B4l ¢ 
NO. 12. ....c00-00 8 BD AlGG 
No.13...... sosveee@ BD 42 ¢ 
NO 14 .....ce000e 8 DB 4B5G¢ 





Old  haewl 
Dealers’ Syechameg neato’ Paid in New Yor! 










Heavy na finns Busatbarreeratcs © some cev see --# D , 

Lightand eeseneesesencs .ceqscee @ , 
HOavy Brass .....c.cccce covcces esses sececees Dd 
Light Brass.... 8 > 

-¥o> e 

.¥ ® 7 

#8 ¢ 

~ ¢ 

> ° 

’ Te FD escveds .vecvereccoce a l¢ 

Cast Aluminum, # .............ceececesecssecee b¢ 

DE TD, ccoe shccgssddetéddected @ ton $4 Vv 

Wrought Scrap Iron. .. B gross ton $12.00 W) 

Heavy ‘ast ~crap.. ++. ® gross ton $11.00 ) 

Stove Plate Scrap.. -+.. @ gross ton 88.50@ Ww 

Burnt [ron.......---sese++ +0. @ Bross ton $5.50 ” 
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